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areas. moral and political, 
have of late years been recog- 
nizing the fact, that abstract truths 
become much more generally attrac- 
tive when something of human 
interest is added to them. Most 
people feel as if thoughts and 
opinions gain a more substantial 
being, and lose their ghost-like 
intangibility, when we know some- 
thing of the character and history 
of the man who entertained them, 
and something of the outward 
scenery amid which he entertained 
them. No writer has more happily 
exemplified this principle, than the 
author of Friends in Council, and 
Companions of my Solitude. There 
is indeed an undefinable charm 
about his thought and style, which 
must be felt by cultivated readers 
even when he is discoursing of 
abstract subjects. But very many 
— feel as if, in passing from 
act, or what purports to be fact, 
to principle, they were exchanging 
the firm footing of solid land for 
the yielding and impalpable air ; 
and a framework of scenes and 
persons is like a wing to buoy them 
up in traversing that unaccustomed 
medium. And there are few indeed 
to whom a peculiar interest does 
not result when views and opinions, 
instead of standing nakedly on the 
printed page, are stated and dis- 
eussed in friendly council by indi- 
vidual men, seated upon a real 
grassy slope, canopied by substan- 
tial trees, and commanding a pros- 
pect of real hills, and streams, and 
valleys. It is not entirely true that 
argument has its weight and force 
in itself, quite apart from its author. 
In the matter of practical effect, on 
actual human beings, a good deal 
depends on the lips it comes from. 
he author of Thorndale has 
recognised and acted upon this 
principle. Mr. William Smith is a 


—_— 


philosopher and a poet, as the 
readers of his tragedy, Athelwold, 
are already aware ; and whoever sits 
down to read his new book as an or- 
dinary work of fiction to be hurried 
through for its plot-interest, will 

robably not turn many pages 
Sethe closing the volume. The 
great purpose of the work is to set 
out a variety of opinions upon 
several matters which concern the 
highest interests of the individual 
man and of the human race; but 
instead of presenting them in naked 
abstractness, Mr. Smith has set 
them in a slight story, and given 
them as the tenets or the fancies 
of different men, whose characters 
are so drawn that these tenets and 
fancies appear to be just their 
natural culmination and result. If 
we were disposed to be hypercritical, 
we might say that the different cha- 
racters sketched by Mr. Smith 
are too plainly built up to serve as 
the substrata of the opinions which 
they express. There is hardly 
allowance enough made for the 
waywardness and inconsistency of 
human conclusion and _ action. 
Given any one of Mr. Smith’s men 
in certain circumstances, and we 
are only too sure of what he will 
do or say. The Utopian is always 
hopeful; the desponding philo- 
sopher is never brightened up by a 
ray of hope. But this, it is obvious, 
is a result arrived at upon system ; 
for we shall find abundant proof in 
the volume that Mr. Smith has read 
deeply and accurately into human 
nature, in all its weaknesses, fancies, 
hopes, and fears. It is long since 
we have met with a more remark- 
able or worthy book. Mr. Smith 
is always thoughtfuland suggestive : 
he has been entirely successful in 
carrying out his wish to produce a 
volume in reading which a thought- 
ful man will often pause with his 
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finger between the leaves, and muse 
upon what he has read. We judge 
that the book must have been 
written slowly, and at intervals, 
from its affluence of beautiful 
thought. No mind could have 
turned off such material with the 
equable flow of a stream. We 
know few works in which there may 
be found so many fine thoughts, 
light-bringing illustrations, and 
happy turns of expression, to invite 
the reader's pencil. A delicate 
refinement, a simple and pathetic 
eloquence, a kindly sympathy with 
all sentient things, are everywhere 
apparent: but the construction of 
the book, in which the most oppo- 
site opinions are expressed by the 
different characters without the 
least editorial comment, approval 
or disapproval, renders it difficult 
to judge what are truly the opinions 
of the author himself. Mr. Smith's 
English style is of classic beauty : 
nothing can surpass the delicate 
grace and finish of many passages 
of description and reflection; and 
although it was of course impos- 
sible, and indeed not desirable, that 
equal pains should be bestowed 
upon the melody of all the pages of 
the book, still the language is never 
slovenly; the hand of the tasteful 
scholar iseverywhere. Nor should 
we fail to remark the author's ver- 
satility of power. Everything he 
does, is done with equal ease and 
felicity :—description of external 
nature, analysis of feeling and 
motive, close logic, large views of 
men and things. There is not the 
gentle and graceful humour of the 
author of Friends in Council: the 
book is serious throughout, with 
no infusion of playfulness. The 
author evidently thinks that in this 
world there is not much to smile 
at,—unless it be at everything. 
Let us remark, that in this volume 
the characters come and go as in 
real life. There is nothing of the 
novel's artificial working up of 
interest, deepening to the close. 
Mr. Smith may say of his book, as 
Mr. Bailey of his grand but unequal 
poem :— 

It has a plan, but no plot :—Life has 

none. 


But Mr. Smith’s men, after all, 
are not such as one commonly 
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meets. They are all greatly occu- 
pied, and for the most part per- 
poe and distressed, about specu- 
ative and social difficulties. Now 
in ordinary life such distresses are 
little felt. Are we wrong in saying 
that they are never felt at all, 
except in idleness ;—or by minds 
far above the average of the race? 
How little are the perplexities of 
speculation to the busy man, 
anxious and toiling to find the 
means of maintaining his wife and 
children, of paying his Christmas 
bills, and generally of making the 
ends meet at the close of the year! 
That, whether we admit the fact or 
deny it, is, with the great majority 
even of cultivated men, the prac- 
tical problem: of life. And indeed 
it is sad to think how, long before 
middle age, in many a man who 
started with higher aspirations, 
that becomes the great end of 
labour and of thought. But it 
seems to be a law of mind, that as 
the grosser and more material 
wants are supplied, other wants of 
amore ethereal and fanciful nature 
come to be felt. And thus perhaps 
many a man, whom circumstances 
now compel to bestow all his ener- 
gies on the quest of the supply of 
the day that is passing over him 
and his, is by those very cir- 
cumstances saved from feeling 
wants more crushing, and from 
grappling with riddles and myste- 
ries that sit with a heavy perplexity 
upon the heart. Let us be thank- 
ful if we are not too independent of 
work: let us be thankful that we 
are not too thoughtful and able. 
Mr. Smith’s book sets out with 
a charming description of a secluded 
ae to which a young philo- 
sophic thinker, smitten by consump- 
tion, had retired to die. On a 
little terrace, near the summit of 
Mount Posilipo, there stands a 
retired villa, looking from that 
height over the Bay of Naples. 
Overlooked by none, it commands 
a wide extent of view. Myrtle 
and roses have overgrown its 
pillared front. The rock descends 
sheer down from the terrace. 
Charles Thorndale, the hero of the 
book, had been charmed by the 
Villa Scarpa in the course of a con- 
tinental tour, made while still in 
health; and when stricken with 
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the disease of which he died, and 
when the physicians spoke of the 
climate of Italy, he chose this for 
his last retreat. It would not be 
long he would be there, he knew; 
and in its quiet he had much to 
think of. 

It is a spot, one would say, in which 
it would be very hard to part with this 
divine faculty of thought. It seems 
made for the very spirit of meditation. 
The little platform on which the villa 
stands is so situated, that, while it com- 
mands the most extensive prospect ima- 
ginable, it is itself entirely sheltered 
from observation. No house of any 
kind overleoks it; from no road is it 
visible ; not a sound from the neighbour- 
ing city ascends to it. From one part 
of the parapet that bounds the terrace, 
you may sometimes catch sight of a 
swarthy, bare-legged fisherman, saun- 
tering on the beach, or lying at full 
length in the sun. It is the only speci- 
men of humanity you are likely to be- 
hold: you live solely in the eye of 
nature. It is with difficulty you can 
believe that within the space of an hour 
you may, if you choose it, be elbowing 
your way, jostled and stunned, amongst 
the swarming population of Naples— 
surely the noisiest hive of human beings 
anywhere to be found on the face of the 
earth. Here, on these heights, is per- 
fect stillness, with perfect beauty. 
What voices come to you come from the 
upper air—the winds and the melody of 
birds ; and not unfrequently the grace- 
ful sea-gull utters its short plaintive cry, 
as it wheels round and back to its own 
ocean fields, And then that glorious 
silent picture for ever open to the eye! 
Picture! you hastily retract the word. 
It is no dead picture ; it is the living 
spirit of the universe manifesting itself, 
in glorious vision, to the eye and the 
soul of man. 

Thorndale was a studious man, 
but had not been attracted by either 
of the learned professions. His 
modest campetency relieved him 
from the necessity of choosing a 
decided path in life. Like many 
meditative idlers, he intended, 
vaguely, to write a book; and, in- 
deed, : did finish a philosophical 
treatise more than once; but he 
always became dissatisfied with it 
and destroyed it. But in his retire- 
ment at Villa Scarpa, a large manu- 
script volume lay on his table, in 
which, ‘the habit of the pen’ cling- 
ing to him to the last, he was accus- 
tomed to write down his thoughts 
upon whatever topic interested him 
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for the time. This book was auto- 
biography, essay, diary, record of 
former conversations with friends, 
as the humour of the moment 

rompted; and we are invited to 
Salleee that this book, having fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Smith, is now 
given to the world :— 

It is precisely this manuscript volume, 
note-book, memoir, diary, whatever it 
should be called, which we have to 
present tothe reader. In it, Thorndale, 
though apparently with little of set pur- 
pose or design, gives us a description of 
himself and of several friends, or rather 
sketches out their opinions and modes of 
thinking. Amongst these, two may be 
at once particularly mentioned: Cla- 
rence, who might be called a representa- 
tive of the philosophy of hope; and 
Seckendorf, his complete contrast, and 
who, especially on the subject of human 
progress, takes the side of denial or of 
cavil. 


The author, or editor, sets before 
us the character of his hero, less by 
one complete description, than by 
many touches, given here and there, 
as he exhibits Thorndale to us in 
various combinations of circum- 
stances, and at several critical 
points in his life. Our impression 
of Thorndale is being retouched, 
modified, lightened and shadowed, 
on to the close of the book. He 
was a meditative and melancholy 
man, of kttle pith or active energy : 
he was shy and retiring; over- 
shadowed by a settled despondency; 
but always kind and ner with no 
trace of fretfulness or irritability. 
Although his character is an inte- 
resting and truthful one, it is essen- 
tially morbid; and we may be glad 
that men like him must always be 
few. We should have no railroads, 
no Leviathans, no ocean telegraphs, 
in a world peopled by Thorndales. 
The weakly siguianl constitution 
which he bore from birth, had much 
to do with the tone of his thought 
and feeling. The remark is in the 
main just and sound, though it was 
made by Boswell :— 

The truth is, that we judge of the 
happiness and misery of life differently 
at different times, according to the state 
of our changeable frame. I always 
remember a remark made to me by a 
Turkish lady educated in France: Ma 
foi, monsicur, notre bonheur dépend de 
la fagon que notre sang circule. 


Nor ought we to forget that 
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deeply philosophic remark of 
Sydney Smith, that little stoppages 
in the bodily circulation are the 
things which, above all others, 
darken our views of life and of man. 
A friend, said the genial physiolo- 
gist, comes to him in a most 
epressed condition. He declares 
that his affairs are getting em- 
barrassed ; that he must retrench 
his establishment and retire to the 
country ; that his daughter’s cough 
has settled upon the lungs; that his 
wife is breaking up, and his son 
going to the mischief. But Sydney 
only asks on what he supped the 
evening before; and finds that he 
then partook of lobster to an undue 
degree. ‘All this,’ he says, ‘all 
these gloomy views are the lobster.’ 
Instead of seeking directly to 
minister to a mind diseased, he does 
so indirectly, but not the less effec- 
tually. He suggests medicine, not 
philosophy. And next day the 
world is a capital world, after all ; 
the income is ample, the cough is 
gone, the wife is in rude health, and 
the son all that a father’s heart 
could wish. Now in the case of 
Thorndale, there was an entire defi- 
ciency of healthy animalism; and 
if, as a Scotch divine lately declared 
in a sermon published by royal 
command, it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a dyspeptic man to be kind, 
gentle, and long-suffering ; not less 
true is it that a well-knit, vigorous, 
sinewy mind, is oftentimes tram- 
melled and hampered all through 
life, by being linked to a weakly, 
uny, jaded body... How much of 
dney Smith’s wit, how much of 
Christopher North’s reckless aban- 
donment of glee, was the result of 
physical organization! How incom- 
a to many men must such 
espondency as Thorndale’s seem ! 
No worldly wants or anxieties, no 
burden of remorse, kind friends 
around him, what right had he to 
be unhappy ?* Thorndale, in short, 
is a less energetic and passionate 
form of the nameless hero of Maud. 
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Shall we confess that a less happy 
association at certain points in his 
history suggested itselfto our mind? 
We thought of Mr. Augustus 
Moddle, of whom his historian 
records as follows :— 

He often informed Mrs. Todgers that 
the sun had set upon him; that the 
billows had rolled over him ; that the 
car of Juggernaut had crushed him ; 
and also that the deadly upas tree of 
Java had blighted him.t 


Young men, who at five-and- 
twenty profess that they have lost 
all interest in life, and that they 
have done with time, are by no 
means uncommon. But Byron’s in- 
fluence is wearing out; and they 
are pretty generally laughed at. 
Yet where a lad at college can say 
sincerely, as Thorndale said— 


For me, there was more excitement 
to be got out ofany dingy book, thumbed 
over by a solitary rushlight, than from 
fifty ball-rooms— 


his mind is taking a morbid growth, 
which bodes no good to himself; 
nor are things better when he goes 
on a tour to the Cumberland lakes, 
and instead of cheerfully enjoying 
the scenes around him, goes on as 
follows :— 

Forgetful of lake and mountain, my 
eyes fixed perhaps on the topmost bar 
of some roadside gate which I had 
intended to open, or pausing stock-still 
before some hedgerow in the solitary 
lane, apparently intent upon the buds of 
the hawthorn, as if I were penetrating 
into the very secrets of vegetable life, I 
have stood fer hours musing on the intri- 
cate problems which our social condition 
presents to us. 


We need not say that such a 
man is out of his place in England 
in the nineteenth century. In this 
age we want, not visionaries, 
but actors; healthy, robust men, 
like Arnold, who can think and 
reason, and who can likewise walk 
five miles in the hour. Perhaps, 
indeed, the ery for ‘ muscular Chris- 
tianity’ is passing into cant; and 
we know of noble minds which, 
notwithstanding the clog of physical 


* We remember a review of Maud which we read in a certain provincial 


journal. 


The writer evidently thought the gloomy hero an ungrateful and 
querulous fellow for making such a moan. 


‘Why,’ said the reviewer, ‘the man 


was in very comfortable circumstances: he was able to have two servants (‘J 
keep but a man and a maid”): and what earthly right had he to be always 


grumbling ? 


If a man has two servants, ought he not to be content ? 


+ Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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debility and suffering, bear a kindly 
sympathy towards all mankind, and 
make the race their debtors for the 
ift of elevating thoughts. But as for 
horndale—sensitive as the mimosa, 
ever watching with introverted eye 
the lights and shadows of his own 
mind-—how could he be happy? A 
certain amount of insensibility is in 
this world needful to that. We 
must not bear a nervous system so 
delicately appreciative of external 
influences as to keep us ever on the 
flutter or on the rack. Above all, 
let us have the equable mind, 
though it should live in a light 
which is uniformly subdued, rather 
than that which is ever alternating 
between April sunshine and April 
loom. Justly and thoughtfully 
id Wordsworth make this equani- 
mity a marked characteristic of the 
happiness of a higher life :— 
He spake of love, such love as spirits 
feel, 
Tn worlds where all is equable and pure: 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the future 
sure ; 
Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued.* 


We may have faults to find with 
the character of Thorndale, regarded 
as that of a representative man: 
but we feel at once with what deli- 
cate accuracy the author maintains 
its keeping. From first to last, he 
never speaks or acts otherwise than 
he ought, under the given condi- 
tions. The malady that killed him 
had marked him from his birth; 
and he is always the same kindly, 
tender-hearted, meditative, unener- 

etic, spiritless being. Mr. Smith 
shows us the whole man by one happy 
touch. Thorndale had chosen the 
shores of Loch Lomond as his 
autumn retreat one year. He had 
been there only a day, when he 
suddenly resolved that he would 
return and seek the hand of a gentle 
cousin whom he loved, and who 
appears not to have been indifferent 
to him. He had hitherto kept 
silence, because her worldly position 
was higher than his own. Fe left 
Loch Lomond on the instant; he 
travelled on day and night; he 
seemed never to have drawn breath 
till he stood at. the gate of the 


* Laodamia, 
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shrubbery that surrounded Sutton 
Manor, her home and his :— 

Then indeed I paused. Leaning on 
the half-opened gate, I saw again my 
own position in its true and natural 
light. Was it not always known and 
understood that such a thing was not to 
be? One after the other, all my falla- 
cious reasonings deserted me. What 
madness could have brought me there? 
I hoped no one had seen me. Slowly 
and softly the half-opened gate was 
closed again. I walked away, retracing 
my steps as unobserved as possible 
through the village. 


Here was Thorndale himself. 
Like most thoughtful men, he had 
much of the irresolution of Hamlet, 
—the irresolution that comes of 
thinking too much. There can be 
no doubt that in order to act slap- 
dash, with promptness and decision, 
it is best not to see a case in all its 
bearings. It is best to see one side 
clearly and strongly :—and then no 
lurking irresolution will retard the 
arm in its descent. Here was the 
secret of aes Thorndale’s creeping 
away, with a sinking heart, from the 
only presence he cared for in this 
world. There is not invariable truth 
in the lines of Montrose,— 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his desert is small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. 


We need not relate how the 
author explains his chancing upon 
Villa Scarpa in windering about 
Naples. The villa was then de- 
serted: all was over. We have no 
particulars recorded of Thorndale’s 
death. We confess we feel in this 
omission something of cruelty on 
the author’s part towards his hero. 
There is something pitiful in the 
story of the neglected manuscript- 
volume, found after the poor vision- 
ary was gone, hidden away in the 
roof of the abandoned house; and 
in the picture which rises before us 
of the tender-hearted youth, lyin 
down to die alone. He had a kin 
servant, indeed; and an old friend, 
with his little adopted daughter, 
who re-appeared as evening was 
darkening down, may be supposed 
to have tended and soothed the last 
agony. But Mr. Smith, in his care- 
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ful avoidance of whatever might 
seem a clap-trap expedient to excite 
interest and feeling, is entirely silent 
as to the close. However, he 
chanced on the deserted Villa 
Scarpa: he found a despatch-box, 
bearing the name of Charles Thorn- 
dale, whom he had known, though 
not intimately. This despatch-box 
contained the manuscript volume 
already mentioned, which Thorndale 
seemed to have bequeathed to the 
first finder; and the good-natured 
Italian to whom the villa belonged, 
willingly gave up box and manu- 
script to one who said he had been 
Thorndale’s friend. We quote a 
single sentence, for its graceful 
beauty, from the picture of Thorn- 
dale called up to the mind’s eye of 
his editor, on thus chancing on his 
last retreat : 


His eye was not that of which it is so 
often said that it looks through you, 
for it rather seemed to be looking out 
beyond you. The object at which it 
gazed became the half-forgotten centre 
round which the eddying stream of 
thought was flowing; and you stood 
there, like some islet in a river which is 
encircled on all sides by the swift and 
silent flood. 


The manuscript volume now _- 
lished has been divided by its editor 
into five books, and each of these 


into several chapters. Book I. is 
called ‘ The Last Retreat:’ itis given 
to many reflections, mostly thrown 
out with little arrangement, upon 
the Sentiment of Beauty, and upon 
the two Futurities, the one on this 
side and the other beyond the grave. 
In Book II., which is called ‘The 
Retrospect,’ the current of thought 
has set away into the past; and we 
have an sulsblianmabien sketch. 
Book III., called ‘Cyril, or the 
Modern Cistercian,’ gives an account 
of the conflict of thought by which 
a companion passed from an evan- 

elical Anglican to a Roman Catho- 
fre monk. Book IV.,‘Seckendorf,or 
the Spirit of Denial,’ sketches the 
character and views of a friend who 
cavilled at the possibility of all 
human progress. In Book V., 
‘Clarence, or the Utopian,’ we first 
read how, as strength and life had 
well-nigh ebbed away, Thorndale 
met once more with an old friend of 
hopeful views, who seems to have 
stayed by him to the last: and when 
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Thorndale’s weak hand had laid 
down the pen for the last time, 
Clarence wrote out, in the last two 
hundred pages of the volume, his 
Confessio Fidei ;—a connected view 
of his theory of man, the growth of 
the individual consciousness, and 
the development of the human race. 

The cole part of the book is 
very desultory ; and the book as a 
whole appeals to a limited class of 
readers. There will never be a rush 
for it to the book-club in the county 
town. Young-lady readers will for 
the most part vote it a bore; and 
solid old gentlemen of bread-and- 
butter intellect will judge Thorndale 
and his friends a crew of morbid 
dreamers,—though the book, amid 
sublimer speculations, sets out here 
and there much common sense on 
the affairs of practical life. But we 
trust that Mr. Smith may find an 
audience fit, and not so few. It 
elevates and refines the mind to 
hold converse with an author of his 
stamp. And how much the world 
must have gone through before such 
a character as Thorndale’s became 
ossible! No appliance of modern 
uxury, no contrivance of modern 
science, says so much as the concep- 
tion of such a character for the 
civilization and artificiality of our 
modern life. Although the book is 
mainly dissertational, the reader 
will find in it much exquisite narra- 
tive, and much skilful delineation of 
character, in the history of the hero 
and his friends, their views and 
fates. Yet, while we cordially ac- 
knowledge in Mr. Smith a man 
of refined and pathetic genius, we 
should not be doing justice to our- 
selves if we did not say, that in 
all the views of life and society, 
whether hopeful or desponding, 
which are set out in the book, we 
have felt strongly a great blank and 
void. We believe, and we humbly 
hope we shall never cease believing, 
that Christianity shows us the true 
stand-point from which to look at 
man, and the true lever by which to 
elevate him. We believe that the 
same influence which has raised our 
hopes to ‘life and immortality,’ 
must and will elevate and purify 
this mortal life. We believe that it 
is false philosophy to ignore the 
existence, power, and teaching of 
the Christian faith; and to take 
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pains, before looking into the frame- 
work and the prospects of society, 
to exclude the only light which can 
search out the dark recesses, and 
dissipate the gloom that hangs 
before. Why should a man persist 
in wading through Chat Moss ona 
drenching December day, when the 
means are provided of flitting over 
it, light onl warm and dry? Why 
should we go up to Box-hill, and 
declare we shall dig our way through 
it with our own nails and fingers 
(being in haste); when we know 
that it has been nobly tunnelled for 
us already ? 


The first book, entitled ‘ The Last 
Retreat,’ consists of disjointed frag- 
ments of thought, cast upon the 
page with little effort at arrange- 
ment, A// these fragments are well 
worthy of preservation: many of 
them are of striking originality and 
force. The dying man becomes 
aware that a peculiar beauty has 
been added to the beautiful scenes 
around him by the close approach 
of death. He says,— 


I owe to death half the heauty of this 
scene, and altogether owe to him the 
constant serenity with which I gaze 
upon if. . . . Strange! how the beauty 
and mystery of all nature is heightened 
by the near prospect of that coming 
darkness which will sweep it all away! 
—that night which will have no star 
in it! These heavens, with all their 
glories, will soon be blotted out for me. 
The eye, and that which is behind the 
eye, will soon close, soon rest, and there 
will be no more beauty, no more mystery 
forme. . . . What an air of freshness, 
of novelty, and surprise, does each old 
and familiar object assume to me when 
I think of parting with it for ever! 

There is no more of ennui now. Time 
is too short, and this world too wonder- 
ful. Everything I behold is new and 
strange. If a dog looks up at me in the 
face, I startle at his intelligence. ‘I 
am in a foreign land,’ you say. True, 
all the world has become foreign land to 
me. Iam perpetually on a voyage of 
discovery, 

Very true, very real, is this feeling, 
drawn from the much - suggesting 
Nv€ yap epxerat! We really do enjoy 
things intensely, because we know 
we are not to have them long. And 
how well does experience certify 
that the most familiar scene grows 
new and strange to us when we are 
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forthwith to leave it. The room in 
which we have sat day by day for 
years,—rise to quit it for the last 
time, and we shall see something 
about its proportions, its aspect, 
that we never saw before. The 
little walk we have paced hundreds 
of times,—how different every ever- 
green beside it will seem, when we 
pace it silently, knowing that we 
shall do so no more! 

Here is an apt and happy com- 
parison :— 

When the lofty and barren mountain, 
says a legend I have somewhere read, 
was first upheaved into the sky, and 
from its elevation looked down on the 
plains below, and saw the valley and 
the less elevated hills covered with 
verdure and fruitful trees, it sent up to 
Brahma something like a murmur of 
complaint, ‘Why thus barren? Why 
these scarred and naked sides exposed 
to the eye of man?’ And Brahma 
answered, ‘The very light shall clothe 
thee, and the shadow of the passing 
cloud shall be as a royal mantle. More 
verdure would be less light. Thou 
shalt share in the azure of heaven, and 
the youngest and whitest cloud of a 
summer day shall nestle in thy bosom, 
Thou belongest half to us.’ 

So was the mountain dowered. And 
so too have the loftiest minds of men 
been in all ages dowered. ‘To lower 
elevations have been given the pleasant 
verdure, the vine, and the olive. Light, 
light alone, and the deep shadow of the 
passing cloud,—these are the gifts of 
the prophets of the race. 


Thorndale felt strongly what eve 
reflective man must feel, that the or- 
dinary arguments for the immortality 
of the soul, drawn from the light of 
nature, are quite insufficient and 
unsatisfactory. It is upon entirel 
different grounds, and these grounds 
partaking often but little of the 
nature of argument, that the belief 
in the doctrine really rests. Still 
the argument fills the page; and is 
appended to the doctrine much as 
in cheap Gothic buildings a buttress 
is added to a wall which does not 
need its support, because it at least 
looks as if it supported the wall. 
Thorndale’s illustration is this :— 

In old woodcuts one sometimes sees 
a vessel in full sail upon the ocean, and 
perched aloft upon the clouds are a 
number of infant cherubs, with puffed- 
out cheeks, blowing at the sails. The 
swelling canvas is evidently filled by a 
stronger wind than these infant cherubs, 
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sitting in the clouds, could supply. 
They do not fill the sail ; but they were 
thought to fill up the picture prettily 
enough. 

In truth, the usual arguments for 
immortality are quite futile: none 
more so than that founded upon the 
immateriality of the soul. The 
soul’s immateriality is assumed to 
be proved by a manifest petitio 
principii, to use the logician’s 
phrase. The soul is immaterial, we 
are told, because it thinks and feels ; 
and matter cannot think and feel. 
But if the soul be material, why 
then matter can think and feel. 
Thorndale indicates as follows the 
foundation of his own belief :— 

I think the contemplation of God 
brings with it the faith in immortality. 
The mere imperfections of our happiness 
here, our blundering lives and inequi- 
table societies, our unrewarded virtues 
and unavenged crimes, our present need 
of the great threat of future punish- 
ments,—these do not, in my estimation, 
form safe grounds to proceed upon. 
They enter largely as grounds of a po- 
pular faith ; but it would be unwise to 
build upon them: because to rest on 
such arguments would lead us to the 
conclusion, that in proportion as society 
advances to perfection, and men are 
more wise and just, in the same pro- 
portion will they have less presumption 
for the hope of immortality. 


We confess that we stand in no 
reat fear of this last suggestion. 
There is little prospect, as yet, of 
this world becoming too good to 
need another. We need now, and 
we shall need for many a year, all 
the comfort and help we can draw 
from ‘ the world that sets this right.’ 

Our readers will thank us for 
extracting the following passage :— 

A fond mother loses her infant. 
What more tender than the hope she 
has to meet it again in heaven? Does 
she really, then, expect to find a little 
child in heaven? some angel-nursling, 
that she may eternally take to her 
bosom, fondle, feed, and caress? Oh, 
do not ask her! I would not have her 
ask herself. The consolatory vision 
springs spontaneously from the mother’s 
grief. It is nature’s own remedy. She 
gave that surpassing love, and a grief as 
poignant must follow. She cannot 
take away the grief: she half transforms 
it to a hope. 

It is indeed quite true, that in the 
attempt to define with precision the 
consolations and hopes which Chris- 
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tianity affords us with respect to 
our departed friends, we sometimes 
only destroy what we desired to 
grasp. And it would be hard for us 
to say exactly how and in what form 
we hope to meet again the dear 
ones who have gone before us. 
Perhaps Archbishop Whately is 
right, when he suggests as one 
ossible reason why revelation 
eaves the details so little filled in 
of the picture of immortality which 
it draws, that some margin may be 
left for the weakness of human 
thought and wish; and that in 
matters beside the great essential 
centre-truth, each may believe or 
may hope that which he would love 
the best. And in the matter ofa 
little child’s loss, we know that two 
quite opposite beliefs have been 
cherished. For ourselves, it seems 
more natural to think of the little 
thing as it left us; we believe that, 
in the case of most of us, the little 
brother or sister that died long ago, 
remains in remembrance the same 
young thing forever. Many years 
are passed, and we have grown older 
and more care-worn since our last 
sister died; but she never grows 
older with the passing years ; and 
if God spares us to fourscore, we 
never shall think of her as other 
than the youthful creature she 
faded. Still there is pathos and 
nature in Dickens’s description, how 
the father and mother who lost 
in early childhood one of two twin 
sisters, always pictured to them- 
selves, year after year, the dead 
child growing in the world beyond 
the grave, in equal progress as the 
living child grew on earth. And 
Longfellow,’in his touching poem of 
Resignation, suggests a like idea :— 
Day after day, we think what she is 
doing 
In those bright realms of air : 
Year after year, her tender steps pur- 
suing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 
Thus do we walk with her, and keep 
unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though 
unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives, 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child. 
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It is worthy of notice, how the 
death of little children has formed 
the subject of several of the most 
touching poems in the language. 
Only those could have written them 
who have children of their own; 
and few but parents can fully enter 
into their pathos. We may remind 
our readers of Mr. Moultrie’s best 
poem, ‘The Three Sons ;’ of Mrs. 
Southey’s (Caroline Bowles) beau- 
tiful picture of an infant’s death- 
bed; and in a volumelately published 
by Gerald Massey, natural feeling 
has kept affectation from spoiling a 
most touching piece, called ‘The 
Mother's Idol Broken.’ And no 
one needs to be reminded of what 
it is that has afforded scope for the 
most pathetic touches of Dickens 
and Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Thorndale puts a somewhat start- 
ling question as to the ertent of the 
gift of immortality. 


Why must I except the alternative— 
all or none? Why every Hun and 
Scythian, or else no Socrates or Plato ! 
Why must every corrupt thing be 
brought again to life, or else all hope 
be denied to the good and the great, the 
loving and the pious? Why must I 
measure my hopes by the hopes I would 
assign to the most weak or wicked of 
the race? Let the poor idiot, let the 
vile Tiberius, be extinct for ever: must 
I too, and all these thoughts that stir 
in me, perish ? 


Probably Thorndale was not 
aware that this notion, which he 
throws out on merely philosophical 
grounds, is one which, in a modified 
form, has been suggested, if not 
maintained, upon theological prin- 
ciples, by the most independent and 
original theologian of the age—we 
mean the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Dr. Whately has proposed it as a 
subject for inquiry, whether those 
passages of Scripture which describe 
the everlasting destruction of the 
finally impenitent, may not be justly 
interpreted as signifying their total 
annihilation ; and thus, whether evil 
and suffering may not entirely 
cease to be in God’s universe, not 
by an universal restoration of all 
things to the good and right, but b 
the total disappearance of that whic 
has been marred past the mending ? 
No doubt, there is something un- 
utterably appalling in the thought 
of a soul in everlasting woe; no 
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doubt, to our finite minds, it appears 
the most consistent with the divine 
glory and happiness, that a time 
should come when there should be 
no more pain, sin, and death, any- 
where; but the Christian dares not 
add to or take from that which is 
written; and few, we think, can 
read the words even of the Saviour 
himself as bearing any other mean- 
ing than one. And as for the difli- 
culty suggested by Thorndale, we 
confess we can discern in it very 
little force. It is a humble thing, 
always and everywhere, to be a 
man: whether the man be Plato or 
the Hun. We donot look for im- 
mortality on the ground that we 
deserve it, or that we are fit for it. 
And although there may be truth 
inJudge Haliburton’s bitter remark, 
that there is a greater difference 
between some men and some other 
men, than there is between these 
other men and some monkeys ; still, 
in looking down from the divine 
elevation, we believe that the dis- 
tances parting the lowest and 
highest, the worst and best, must 
seem very small. Look down from 
the top of Ben Nevis, and the tuft 
of heather which is a dozen inches 
higher than the heather round it, 
differs not appreciably from the 
general level. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that in the lowest and the 
worst, there is a potentiality of be- 
coming good and noble under a cer- 
tain influence which philosophy does 
not know of, but whose reality and 
ower we are content to test by the 
ogic of induction. The coarse 
lump of ironstone is in its essence 
the selfsame thing as the hair- 
spring of a watch. 

We pass to the second part of 
Thorndale’s manuscript, the Retio- 
spect, which will be much more 
interesting to ordinary readers than 
the first book. And here we find a 

raceful and beautiful sketch of the 
sree of his life, from the dawn of 
consciousness down to the time 
when he came to Villa Scarpa to 
die. He was the happy child of a 
gentle and loving mother, over 
whom early widowhood had cast a 
shade of melancholy. His father he 
never knew. A poor lieutenant in 
the navy, he died of fever caught 
as his ship lay rotting off the coast 
of Africa. The mother’s piety was 
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deep, and her faith undoubting ; she 
knew nothing of the world beyond 
her own little daisied lawn. And the 
remembrance of the prayer she early 
taught her child to utter, has inspired 
one of the most beautiful passages 
in our English literature :— 


Very singular and very pleasing to 
me is the remembrance of that simple 
piety of childhood; of that prayer 
which was said so punctually night 
and morning, kneeling by the bedside. 
What did I think of, guiltless then of 
metaphysics,—what image did I bring 
before my mind as I repeated my learnt 

etition with scrupulous fidelity? Did 
see some venerable Form bending 
down to listen? Did He cease to look 
and listen when I had said it all? 
Half prayer, half lesson, how difficult it 
is now to summon it back again! But 
this I know, that the bedside where I 
knelt to this morning and evening de- 
votion became sacred to me as an altar. 
I smile as I recal the innocent supersti- 
tion which grew up in me, that the 
rayer must be said kneeling just there. 
f, some cold winter's night, I had crept 
into bed, thinking to repeat the petition 
from the warm nest itself, it would not 
do !—it was felt in this court of con- 
science to be ‘an insufficient perform- 
ance ;’ there was no sleep to be had till 
I had risen, and, bedgowned as I was, 
knelt at the accustomed place, and said 
it all over again from the beginning to 
the end. To this day, I never see the 
little clean white bed in which a child is 
to sleep, but I see also the figure of a 
child kneeling in prayer at its side. 
And I, for the moment, am that child. 
No high altar in the most sumptuous 
church in Christendom could prompt 
my knee to bend like that snow-white 
coverlet, tucked in for a child’s slum- 
ber. 


The mother early died; and her 
brother, a baronet, who dwelt in a 
noble house standing in a fine old 
English park, adopted the desolate 
child as his own. Grand were the 
trees and fair the shrubberies of Sut- 
ton Manor ; but its great attraction 
to Thorndale was his little cousin 
Winifred. He loved her, he tells 
us, before he knew what love was, 
and long before he knew the vast 
worldly distance that parted even 
such near relations. Lady Moberly, 
Winifred’s mother, was a lady at 
once ultra-fashionable and ultra- 
evangelical. She was one of those 
of whom the sarcastic Saturday 
Review declared that the names of 
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their great men must be written 
alike in the Peerage and in the 
Book of Life. Thorndale was shortly 
placed under the charge of a country 
clergyman, to be prepared for Ox- 
ford. Here he had one fellow-pupil, 
Luxmore, a youth passionately de- 
voted to poetry. And his tutor’s 
library furnished an endless store 
of poetry, theology, and philosophy, 
which were all devoured with equal 
avidity. When the vacation ap- 
proached, Thorndale was somewhat 
surprised by receiving from Lady 
Moberly a formal invitation to 
Sutton Manor. He had counted, 
as a matter of course, upon spend- 
ing the vacation there. But her 
ladyship was cautious; and her 
letter contained a postscript, cau- 
tioning Thorndale to beware of a 
certain fairy who haunted the 
shrubbery in which he was accus- 
tomed to walk. He learned the 
meaning of the postscript too soon. 
His cousin was more charming than 
ever; but his love, hopeless, yet 
unconquerable, was on his part ‘a 
mere worship, where even the prayer 
was not to be spoken.’ And this 
passion served to extinguish all 
ambition. He entered the cloisters 
of Magdalen, he tells us, 

as indifferent to the world as any monk 
of the fourteenth century could have 
been. Academical honours, or the 
greater distinctions in life to which 
they prepare the way, had no sort of 
charm for me. The ‘daily bread’ was 
secured ; and neither law, physic, nor 
divinity could have given me my 
Winifred. 

A life of mere reflection, then, 
was to be his portion. His over- 
sensitive mind never recovered the 
frost of that early disappointment. 
Is it too much to say that it results 
from the morbid body, from the 
weakness of physical nature, when 
trouble and sorrow, no matter how 
heavy, borne in early youth, cast 
their shadow over all after-years? 
What a vast deal a healthy man 
can ‘ get over!’ True, as beautiful, 
are the words of Philip van Arte- 
velde, in Mr. Taylor’s noble play :— 

Well, well,—she’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain 
and grief 
Are transitory things, no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men 
we were, 
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Yet they do leave us, 
here, 

A man bereaved, with something of a 
blight 

Upon the early blossoms of his life, 

And its first verdure,—having uot the 
less 

A living root, and drawing from the 
earth 

Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 

And surely as man’s health and strength 
are whole, 


His appetites re-germinate, his heart 
Re-opens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renewed.* 

How many twice-married men 
and women can testify to the truth 
of Artevelde’s philosophy! Out of 
a romance, it takes very much to 
kill a man,—unless, indeed, con- 
sumption has marked him from his 
birth, and his physical constitution 
lacks the reacting spring. But Mr. 
Smith has made his hero feel and 
act just as it was fit under the con- 
ditions given. He became a solitary 
dreamer; and though feeling the 
attraction which draws the moth to 
the flame, yet at vacation times, in- 
stead of going to Sutton Manor, he 
betook himself to Wales or Cum- 
berland, to ‘read.’ There he read, 
thought, wrote, destroyed. He 


You behold me 


mused rg on the constitution 


of society: he longed for a time 
when manual labour should not be 
deemed inconsistent with refine- 
ment and intelligence. But he 
found his theory crumble at the 
touch of fact :— 

As J marched triumphantly along, I 
came to a field where men were plough- 
ing. I had often watched the plough- 
man as he steps on steadily, holding 
the share down in its place in the soil, 
and felt curious to try the experiment 
myself, ‘This time, as the countryman 
who approached me had a good-natured 
aspect, I asked him to let me take his 
place within the stilts. Hedidso. I 
did not give him quite the occasion for 
merriment which I saw he anticipated ; 
I held down the share, and kept it in 
its due position. But I had no con- 
ception of the effort it required—which, 
at least, it cost me. When I resigned 
my place, my arms trembled, my hands 
burned, my brain throbbed ; the whole 
frame was shaken. And something, 
too, was shaken in the framework of 
my speculations. The feasibility of 
uniting with labours such as these much 
of the culture we call intellectual, was 
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not so clear to me as it was an hour 
ago. I walked along less triumphantly, 
maintaining a sort of prudent silence 
with myself. 


Thorndale all over! Easily 
driven by some little jar, even 
from a cherished purpose or belief. 
All physical constitution again. In 
the days when manual labour and 
mental cultivation are combined, 
men like Thorndale must be watch- 
makers and printers: men with 
more bone and sinew must go to 
field-work. But who does not re- 
member the diary of Elihu Burritt, 
when teaching himself half-a-dozen 
languages, with its constantly-re- 
curring entries of ‘ Forged twelve 
hours to-day’—‘ Forged fourteen 
hours to-day’—the brawny black- 
smith, with his fore-hammer and 
his Hebrew lexicon side by side P 

Very frankly and without re« 
serve, Thorndale shows us how his 
opinions on society swayed to and 
fro. He went to see Manchester, 
and mourned to think how, ‘ for 
leave to live in habitations, where 
air and light, beauty and fragrance, 
are shut out for ever, men and 
women are toiling as no other 
animal on the face of the earth 
toils.’ And, caring little for con- 
ventional proprieties, he sits down 
in London on the steps of a church 
—it was in Regent-street—amid 
the offscourings of the population, 
and contemplated society from this 
new point of view. It looked very 
different! He heard the stifled 
mutterings of the deadly hate which 
the very lowest class bear to those 
above them. The ground under- 
neath us, in truth, is mined: the 
mine is charged. Is not the hatred 
natural? We do not ask whether 
it is right. 

Without a doubt, we of the pavement, 
if we had our will, would stop those 
smooth-rolling chariots, with their live- 
ried attendants (how we hate those clean 
and well-fed lackies!), would open the 
carriage door, and bid the riders come 
down to us!—come down to share— 
good heaven! what!—our ruffianage, 
our garbage, the general scramble, the 
general filth. 


Walkinganotherday down Regent- 
street, he passes an open carriage 
standing at a shop door. Seated 


* Taylor's Philip van Artevelde, Second Part, Act iii, Scene ii. 
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alone in itis—Winifred! He avoids 
recognition, and hurries away. Soon 
he slackens his speed—stops—turns, 
walks back, slowly, rapidly, breath- 
lessly! The carriage was gone. 
True to the life! 

He left Oxford at last, and re- 
turned to Sutton Manor. ‘It was 
the old story of the moth and the 
flame.’ He resolved that for a 
month his heart should have its 
way ; and rowing with Winifred on 
the river, wandering with her in the 
shrubbery, watching the sun go 
down, he had his ‘month of ely- 
sium.’ All his philosophy was in 
those days full of hope. He won- 
dered at the greatness of the human 
capacity for happiness. At length 
he broke hurriedly away, and has- 
tened to Loch Lomond. We have 
already seen how he returned, and 
with what result. 

Then he became a wanderer. He 
tells us he never ceased to think, 
but ‘a despondency crept from his 
life into his philosophy.’ He went 
to Germany, Switzerland, Italy— 
the accustomed route—and learned 
to appreciate the diversity there is 
in human life. On the banks of the 


lake of Lucerne he met his Utopian 


friend, Clarence, whom he had 
known at Oxford; and they spent 
long days in varied talk together. 
Clarence dwelt much upon the 
misery of the better or the middle 
classes. He thought it exceeds that 
of the poor wretches on the Regent- 
street steps. What ceaseless and 
life-wearing anxiety and care there 
are in the hearts of most educated 
men! Clarence did not wonder that 
men gomad. As life goes against 
them, as the income proves insufli- 
cient, as the expenses increase, as 
impending calamity ever jars miser- 
ably upon the shaken nerves, and 
as the mind is day by day racked 
by ceaseless fears, the only wonder 
is that Reason does not oftener 
forsake her seat, totter, and fall! 
On some futile pretence of seeing 
his friend, Luxmore, the poet, 
Thorndale returned to England. 
Luxmore had published, and failed. 
Thorndale found him in a Special 
Pleader’s office, studying for the 
bar. Luxmore held steadily to his 
books of Practice, till, in ‘an evil 
hour (he had parted with all his 
poets), he bought at a stall a cheap 
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edition of Shelley. It wakened the 
old spirit. He would emigrate. He 
would clear the forest and the 
jungle. He would grow corn by 
the Mississippi. But he must see 
the South American mountains first ; 
and so he sailed for Rio Janeiro. 
Thorndale greatly doubted to the 
last whether he had ever ‘ worked 
his way round’ to the farm he 
had talked of. Luxmore’s character 
and career are ably and skilfully 
sketched; but we cannot say that 
we are especially struck by the 
specimens given of his poetry. 

In the great steamer, as it lay off 
Southampton, Thorndale bade his 
friend farewell. He had loved him, 
he tells us, as a brother, and an 
elder brother. Thorndale’s pliant 
nature was plastic in those robust 
hands. Sadly depressed, he betook 
himself to a little cottage at Shank- 
lin, once more alone but for the old 
companion—the box of books. It 
was Thorndale’s especial misfortune 
that, with a native craving for some 
attached companion to dwell under 
the same roof, he was by circum- 
stances always doomed to days of 
solitude. But a new interest now 
arose. Symptoms of disease, dis- 
regarded in the excitement of the 
last days with Luxmore, now forced 
themselves on his attention. Some 
business matter compelled him to 
write to his uncle, thus informing 
his relations at Sutton Manor, for 
the first time, that he had returned 
to England. Kind messages and 
regrets came in reply: Winifred 
especially chiding him for his un- 
social habits. 1t seemed ‘a wild 
strain of irony.’ Yet the few lines 
she wrote wakened old feelings, 
never quite asleep. Surely she 
would come and see the poor in- 
valid? So strong did the impres- 
sion grow, that, catching sight one 
day of a female figure in the garden, 
bending over the flowers, he felt 
sure it must be Winifred; and 
watched breathlessly, with vio- 
lently-beating heart, till she turned 
her face, and the delusion was dis- 
pelled. Still, for days he cherished 
the vain expectation that she would 
come, and restore him, by her very 
presence, to life, and hope, and faith. 
That was all he aeeded. 

If I could see thee, ’twould be well with 
me ! 
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Now there came consultations 
with this and that great physician: 
and soon the death-warrant de- 
cidedly expressed. Then was a first 
moment of confusion and agony; 
and then followed an indescribable 
calm. It was now all smooth water 
before him. He betook himself to 
his last retreat at Villa Scarpa; but 
he did not see Winifred before he 
left England forever. Kind letters 
followed him from her mother. 
Lady Moberly would come over to 
take care of him, with a doctor in 
either hand. Of course she never 
came. And now the last days are 
gliding over swiftly :— 

The day is never long. I have, in- 
deed, ceased to take note of the measure- 
ment of time. One hour is more genial 
than another; thought flows more 
rapidly, or these damaged lungs breathe 
somewhat more freely at one time than 
another: but where the present hour 
stands in the series which makes up day 
and night, what the clock reports of the 
progress of time, I have ceased to ask 
myself. There is but one hour that the 
bell has to strike for me. 


Yet life is not quite over, even 
after Thorndale has found his last 
harbour of refuge. Present incident 


proves the completion of past re- 


membrance. The Third Book of 
the manuscript volume is entitled 
‘ Cyril, or the Modern Cistercian.’ 
n watching a little point of beach 
which was visible from his terrace, 
Thorndale had often been struck by 
the figure of a youthful monk, wear- 
ing the white habit of the Cistercian 
order, who passed slowly by the 
sea-margin, and sometimes paused 
in thought. Thorndale had con- 
structed a whole theory of his 
thinking and history, and began to 
feel towards him as towards a friend. 
At length, in his ride, Thorndale 
passed two monks, one of whom had 
sunk exhausted by the wayside. He 
conveyed the monk to the monastery 
in his carriage, and recognised in 
him the Cistercian so often watched. 
A further surprise awaited him. On 
entering the Cistercian’s cell, he re- 
cognised in him an old acquaint- 
ance—Cyril. Cyril had entered the 
Roman - Catholic Church, through 
the gate of the monastery. He had 
sought a peaceful, pious, and har- 
monious life within those walls; and 
he assured Thorndale that he had 
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found all he sought. His history 
had been a tragical one. Brought 
up in a pious family, he had been 
assailed by sceptical doubts. His 
father was an enthusiast for refor- 
matory punishment. The house was 
full of books on the subject. And 
from these Cyril imbibed the notion 
that one grand end of all punish- 
ment should be the reformation of 
the criminal himself. To punish for 
mere revenge was unchristian and 
irrational. How, then, of God's 
unishments inflicted in a future 
ife? The pious father appeared 
to claim for the human legislator 
principles more noble and enlight- 
ened than those he attributed to the 
Divine. Eternal punishment aims 
not at the reformation of the guilty. 
Cyril was plunged into all the mise- 
ries of doubt. And brought up in 
the conviction that unbelief was the 
extremest sin, his anguish was in- 
describable. He became restless, 
gloomy, morose. And so, leaving 
Oxford, Thorndale left him. 

Thorndale was at Dolgelly, in 
Wales, when he learned that Cyril 
was at Barmouth, and rode over to 
see him. He met him, just come 
off the water. Cyril’s joy at the 
meeting was extreme. They sat 
cheerfully down to supper. Cyril 
never had been so gay. At length, 
absently, he drew from the pocket 
of his rough greatcoat a large mass 
of iron, the fluke of an old anchor. 
At the sight of it, suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he burst into a 
violent flood of tears. He confessed 
to his friend that an accident only 
had prevented him from throwing 
himself into the sea, during the sail 
from which he had just returned. 
He had gone out with that purpose, 
driven to it by his agony of doubt, 
and (strange as it may seem) by the 
fear of death. His fear of death 
was such, that he longed to make a 
plunge and have it over. And amid 
all the misery of his scepticism, he 
says, surely with sad truth,— 

I am quoted by my family and my 
friends as a monster of impiety and 
guilt. I am frowned upon, avoided, 
expostulated with,—and pious ministers 
reprove me—for intellectual pride ! 

We can well believe that a pious 
father or mother, deeply loving 
their son, would yet rather see him 
laid in his coffin than see him turn 
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doubtful of their own simple faith. 
What malady makes a breach so 
total—what leads to a doom so 
fearful—as unbelief? But let it be 
remembered that in many cases it 
is a malady, a disease for which a 
man is no more guilty than for con- 
sumption or for typhus. No doubt 
there is a wilful blindness, a prefer- 
ence of falsehood to truth, a flippant, 
hateful self-sufficiency, in the case 
of some: and let these be held re- 
sponsible. But surely there are 
earnest spirits, battling for the truth 
—shedding tears of blood because 
they cannot believe, though they 
long todo so. Let us be thankful 
that in almost every such case the 
disease is a temporary one. It will 
wear away. “Unto the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness.’ 
Unbelief is a crisis which must be 
Eo through by the thinking 
uman mind, as certainly as measles 
and hooping-cough by the human 
body. Of course a blockhead, who 
never thinks at all, will not be 
troubled by it. The humble and 
earnest man comes out of it, with a 
faith grounded so deeply that it 
can never be shaken more. Let us 
pity, then, the young doubter: let 
us aid him by God's blessing: let 
us not accuse him, and so perhaps 
drive him to despair. The guilty 
unbelief is that of the man who 
knows in his conscience that he 
would rather not believe. There is 
another kind of want of faith which 
the Almighty will not condemn. It 
is that which utters the creed and 
the prayer together: ‘ Lord, I be- 
lieve: help Thou mine unbelief’ 

The next morning Thorndale and 
Cyril were to have breakfasted 
together. But when Thorndale 
went to his lodgings, he was gone, 
without a word; and they met no 
more till they met in the Cistercian 
monastery. 

After this meeting, Cyril some- 
times visited Thorndale at the Villa 
Scarpa. Thorndale did not seek 
any account of the — by which 
the youth who could believe nothing, 
had passed into the monk who be- 
lieved everything. No doubt it 
would have been the usual story of 
reaction commenced, and then a 
positive appetite for belief growing 
upon the man. In any case, belief 
had brought Cyril peace and rest. 
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And the doctrine of purgatory had 
been to him a favourable distinction 
of the Church of Rome. J¢ repre- 
sented a reformatory nature even in 
punishment beyond the grave; and 
the young enthusiast fancied that a 
special revelation had been vouch- 
safed to him by the Saviour, that 
every soul that God has made 
should in some way be saved at last. 
And coming not frequently, stealing 
quietly up to the terrace with his 


pax vobiscum, Cyril visited Thorn- 


dale to the last. But Thorndale 
saw the Cistercian on the strip of 
beach no more. 

Cyril had felt the difficulty which 
most thoughtful men must feel, as 
to what conception should be formed 
of God :— 


How personify the Infinite? I said to 
myself. Does not the notion of per- 
sonality itself imply contrast, limitation, 
and must not a Person be therefore 
Finite ? or how personify at all, but by 
borrowing from the creature, and fram- 
ing an ideal out of human qualities ? 

At one moment my conception of 
God seemed grand and distinct, and my 
whole soul was filled and satisfied with 
it. Suddenly I was startled and abashed 
when I traced in it too plainly the 
features of humanity. These I hastened 
to obliterate; and the whole image was 
then fading into terrible obscurity. I 
remember one day our common friend 
Luxmore saying, in his wild poetic 
manner, that the ordinary imagination 
of God was but the shadow of a man 
thrown upwards,—the image of our best 
and greatest, seen larger on the concave 
of the sky. 

We remark upon this, that Lux- 
more, after all, was only stating in a 
poetical and somewhat exaggerated 
form, a great and fundamental reli- 
gious truth. We are ‘created in 
the image of God:’ and it is only 
because there is something in us 
which resembles God, that we are 
able to form any conception of Him 
and His character. ut for this, 
we could no more conceive of God's 
attributes than a blind man, who 
never saw, can conceive of colour. 
We, of course, are fallen creatures ; 
and our blurred and blotted qualities 
bear only the faintest and farthest 
likeness to that Divine Image in 
which we were made. And further, 
it is true enough that when we kneel 
down to pray, we should only dis- 
tract and dishearten ourselves by 
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trying to form a conception of a 
Being in whose nature there are 
such elements as eternity, omni- 
presence, omnipotence, invisibility ; 
and by trying to feel that we are 
addressing Him. But was Luxmore 
entirely wrong when he said that 
the Hearer of prayer, to our weak 
minds, draws personality from a 
sublimed humanity? It is not a 
fable, that we know the picture of a 
man’s character and life set out ina 
certain simple story, Glad Tidings 
to all to whom it comes:—a man 
towards whom we can feel kindly 
sympathy and warm affection: a 
human being like ourselves: and we 
are told that He is ‘the image of 
the invisible God:’ that when we 
picture Him to our hearts, we pic- 
ture God—softened, but not de- 
graded. We can see ‘the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ :’ 
and in praying to God, we can feel 
as though the kind face were bent 
over us as we pray,—as though we 
were telling of our wants and 
sorrows to that kind and gentle 
heart. Do we desire to think clearly 
to whom we speak when we pray? 
We are chilled and overwhelmed 
when we think of infinite space and 
infinite time: it is not to an aggre- 
gate of such qualities as these that 
we can address heartfelt pleading. 
Let us think we are speaking to a 
sympathizing Man; and child-like, 
we can bend down our head upon 
the knee of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
breathe into His ear the story of our 
wants and woes. We have all that 
the grossest idolatry ever gave of 
clear conception ; and yet our wor- 
ship is not degraded, but sublimed. 

Not so pleasing is the Fourth 
Book of Thorndale’s manuscript, 
entitled ‘ Seckendorf, or the Spirit 
of Denial.’ Long ago, in Switzer- 
land, Thorndale found Seckendorf 
in the studio of Clarence, the Uto- 
pian artist. Seckendorf was a tall 
man, with grey hair and keen grey 
eyes, and advanced in years. He 
was by birth a German baron; but 
he was known in England as Doctor 
Seckendorf, an eminent physician 
and physiologist. In philosophy, 
he was just the opposite of Clarence: 
sceptical, sarcastic, hoping nothing. 
His philosophy was ‘firm as a rock, 
and as hard and barren.’ He held 
that what is excellent never can be 
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common, because ‘ higher excellence 
is greater complication, and its mani- 
festation must be more restricted, 
because a larger number of antece- 
dent conditions are necessary for 
that manifestation.’ The Utopian’s 
‘good time coming,’ of universal 
goodness and happiness, could there- 
fore never be. And Thorndale 
thought out a sad induction of facts 
in corroboration of the thing :— 


There is more sea than land ; three- 
fourths of the globe are covered with 
salt water. 

There is more barren land than 
fertile; much is sheer desert, or hope- 
less swamp; great part wild arid 
steppes, or land that can only be held 
in cultivation by incessant toil. 

Where nature is most prolific, there 
is more weed and jungle than fruit and 
flower. 

Of the animal creation, the lowest 
orders are by far the most numerous. 
The infusoria, and other creatures that 
seem to enjoy no other sensations than 
what are immediately connected with 
food and movement (if even these), far 
surpass all others in this respect. The 
tribes of insects are innumerable ; the 
mammalia comparatively few. 

Of the human inhabitants of the 
earth, the ethnologist tells us that the 
Mongolian race is the most numerous, 
which is not certainly the race in which 
the noblest forms of civilization have 
appeared. As in the tree there is more 
leaf than fruit, so in the most advanced 
nation of Europe there are more poor 
than rich, more ignorant than wise, 
more automatic labourers, the mere 
creatures of habit, than reasoning and 
reflective men. 

We do not know whether the 
celebrated anonymous work, en- 
titled The Plurality of Worlds, 
was published before Thorndale’s 
death. Ifhe had read it, he might 
have gathered from its eloquent and 
startling pages one instance more 
for his induction. He might have 
stated that there seemsstrongreason 
to believe that of all the orbs which 
have (if we may say so) blossomed 
in immensity, only one has arrived 
at fruit: that this earth is the only 
inhabited world in all the universe. 
The Creator works with a lavish 
hand. But as his works grow 
nobler, they grow fewer. Scarcity, 
we all know, makes a thing more 
valuable: the converse holds as 
truly, that value makes a thing 
scarce. 

L 
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The second chapter in this Fourth 
Book treats ingeniously and strik- 
ingly of the power of money; and 
also furnishes proof that Thorndale, 
like many men of his make, was 
not minutely accurate. The chap- 
ter is called ‘The Silver Shilling ; 
and over and over again we have 
the silver shilling repeated, as the 
type of money. Seckendorf tells 
us where he got the name: it was 
from ‘a poem by one Phillips, 
*On the Silver Shilling.” ’ We 
know, of course, what Seckendorf 
is referring to; but thereis no such 
poem as that he quotes. Most men 
who are tolerably well read in the 
ay of the seventeenth century, 
nave at least heard of John Phil- 
lips’s poem, The Splendid Shilling, 
an amusing parody of the style of 
Milton : it sets out thus :— 

Happy the man, who, void of care and 
strife, 

In.silken or in leathern purse, retains 

A Splendid Shilling : he nor hears with 
pain, 

New oysters cried, nor sighs for cheer- 
ful ale. 


Our shortening space forbids our 
offering our readers any account of 
Seckendorf’s career, which Mr. 
Smith sketches with great liveliness 
and interest; or our noticing the 
topics which were discussed in 
council by Thorndale, Clarence, and 
Seckendorf. Seckendorf thought 
there is a general movement in 
England towards the Roman- 
Catholic Church ; and that it is not 
unlikely that the ragged urchin who 
is chalking up ‘No Popery’ on the 
walls of London, may live to see 
High Mass performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He maintained that 
fear is the root of all religion ; the 
unseen root, even in the happiest 
Christians:—that ‘the pillars of 
heaven are sunk in hell.” We 
differ from him. We think that 
love and hope, rather than fear, 
are the guiding influences in the 
Christian life. We believe that 
though a great fear may be the 
thing that wakens a man up from 
total unconcern about religion, yet 
that the race once entered on, he 
treads ‘the way to Zion with his 
Sacethitherward ;’—looking towards 
the home he seeks; and drawn by 
the hope before, rather than driven 
by the fear behind him. 


[February, 


Thorndale’s Fifth Book is called 
‘Clarence, or the Utopian.’ As the 
invalid was wearing down from day 
to day, one morning he was sitting 
in the gardens of the Villa Reale. 
There a group drew his attention, 
—a father, and, as it seemed, his 
little daughter. The father was 
evidently an Englishman: the 
little girl, with fair complexion and 
light hair, had the dark eye of the 
Italian. Thorndale recognised his 
old friend Clarence ; but with cha- 
racteristic reserve, he shrunk from 
making himself known. But he 
looked with kind feeling upon the 
little child; and mused, as Dr. 
Arnold had done before him, on a 
child’s power to re-awaken a 

arent’s flagging interest in life. 
‘he beaten track is no longer 
monotonous: the circle of the year 
looksnew. Thorndalethus mused:— 


What beautiful things there are in 
life! joys that have come down to us 
pure and unstained from the times of 
the patriarchs. It is tome an eternal 
miracle to see the same roses year after 
year bloom as freshly as they did in 
Paradise. Plant this wedded happi- 
ness, plant these roses, in every rood of 
ground, ye who would improve the 
aspect of this world! but do not think 
you can change a single leaf of the 
plant itself. 


Thorndale’s idea had been anti- 
cipated. James Hedderwick thus 
excuses a new poem on the old 
theme of Love :— 


The theme is old,—even as the flowers 
are old, 
That sweetly showed 
Their silver bosses and bright-budding 
old 


Tirough Eden’s sod ;— 
And still peep forth through grass and 
garden mould, 
As fresh from God! 


Happily Thorndale and Clarence 
met at last. The little girl, com- 
passionating the wan look of the 
consumptive, offered him another 
day some flowers. Clarence fol- 
lowed her; and suddenly recog- 
nising his old companion, ‘ burst 
into tears like a woman.’ He and 
his little Julia were afterwards con- 
stant visitors at the Villa Scarpa; 
and all the beauty of the scene, 
which had been paling to the 
dying man’s languid eye, suddenly 
revived. Morning after morning 
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Clarence spent, painting the view 
from Thorndale’s terrace. Julia 
was not his daughter: she was his 
adopted child. She was the 
daughter of an exiled Italian 
patriot who had come to England, 
married an English woman, settled 
down quietly in a little cottage on 
the borders of the New Forest, 
and supported himself as a sculp- 
tor. We trust that all our readers 
will make a point of perusing the 
chapter called ‘ Julia Montini,’ in 
which the story of the exile, his 
wife and child, is related with 
exquisite grace and pathos. Very 
beautifully did the simple and un- 
taught English girl tell Clarence 
how, as there gradually grew upon 
her the sense of the genius and re- 
finement of the man she had mar- 
ried, she feared that he would cease 
to love her, so much above her as 
he was. She read and studied, 
rr to make herself more worthy 
of him: but her fear proved idle; 
he never loved her less. It is indeed 
something of a disappointment for a 
husband to feel there are realms of 
thought to which he has access, but 
into which a gentle and loving wife 
cannot enter with him : but solitude 
is the penalty which attaches of 
necessity to elevatedthought. The 
man who climbs too high, leaves 
common sympathy behind him. 
Our readers may remember how 
beautifully the author of In Memo- 
viam has anticipated the poor young 
wife’s thoughts and fears :— 


He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 
He reads the secret of the star: 
He seems so near and yet so far: 

He looks so cold: she thinks him kind. 


For him she plays, to him she sings, 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She knows but matters of the house, 

And he, he knows a thousand things. 


Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 
She darkly feels him dark and wise : 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 
‘I cannot understand : [I love.’ 


Suddenly the sculptor and his 
wife died of fever; and Clarence 
found the little child all alone in 
the deserted cottage. The quiet 
home, that had looked so happy, 
was obliterated at a stroke. Is it a 
morbid thing, if we find it for our- 
selyes impossible to look at any 


Drawing to a Close. 


happy home, without picturing to 
our mind a day sure to come? We 
look at the cottage in the sunshine, 
amid its clustering roses, and with 
children’s voices by. Ah, some day 
there will be an unwonted bustle,— 
straw flying about the neat walls— 
empty, echoing rooms—the children 
gone—and the peaceful home broken 
up for ever. It is well for those 
who can feel themselves secure, 
even if they be not safe. 

And now Clarence and Julia 
soothe the dying man’s solitude. 
Thorndale lies on his sofa under 
the acacia-tree; Clarence stands 
near, painting; Julia is busy gar- 
dening. And as Thorndale’s hand 
turns too feeble to hold the pen, 
Clarence takes up his abandoned 
manuscript volume, and fills the 
remaining leaves with his own con- 
fession of faith. To notice that at 
all adequately, would demand an 
article of itself; and we shall not 
attempt todo so. But we see our 
last of Thorndale as we have just 
described him. We leave him, now 
with very little to come of life, 
under the acacia-tree. There is 
now only the stillness of expecta- 
tion upon that terrace that looks 
down upon the bay. 


We should have been happier, 
we confess, had we left him with 
something better to support him at 
the last than philoso a whether 
cynical or Utopian. Surely he had 
within himself, too sacred for com- 
mon talk, a hope and a belief not 
to be paraded for Seckendorf's sar- 
casm! Surely, when, inthe lasthours, 
the pictures of childhood came back, 
the perplexed and tempest-driven 
man was again the child that prayed 
by the little white bedside. We do 
not care if our readers should com- 
plain that the sermon peeps through 
the article—that the disguise of the 
reviewer does not quite conceal the 
gown and band. Let it be so: but 
in treating of such grave matters as 
those which this book suggests, we 
could not have forgiven ourselves 
had we failed to notice the book’s 
essential defect. Holding the be- 
lief which we hold, we could not 
have written of the mystery of life, 
without reference to that which 
alone can read it. 

A. K. H. B. 
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THE TAPISER’S TALE. 
ATTEMPTED IN THE MANNER OF CHAUCER. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Aone the Canterbury Pilgrims, of whom Chaucer, for the most part, 
has given such particular as well as admirable descriptions, mention 
is made of five, who appear only in their corporate capacity, as members 
of one and the same guild; to wit, a Haberdasher, a Carpenter, a Webbé 
(webber or weaver), a Deyer (dyer), and a Tapiser—that is to say, a 
maker of tapestry. The same term designated an upholsterer : so common 
was it in the days of the poet to cover with tapestry the walls of 
apartments. 

These persons, who are all represented as substantial citizens of no 
little importance, are said by the poet to have contributed their tales on 
the road to Canterbury, like the rest of the pilgrims; but none of the 
tales appear, Chaucer’s great work having been either left unfinished, or 
unfortunate enough to have lost thus much of its copy. 

From this deficiency in its requisite quantity of matter, occasion has 
here been taken to suppose that the Carpenter has just been telling a 
tale, which his hearers es found tedious, pretentious, and wanting in 
good fellowship; and that the Host of the Tabard Inn, who is the guide 
of the pilgrimage, and the constituted arbiter in such matters, feels himself 
warranted in rebuking the narrator, and in calling upon another person, 
after his wonted jovial fashion, for a tale of a different sort. 

The groundwork of the story made its first English appearance in the 

ages of” the once-vilified but now deservedly-respected old traveller, 
Sir John Mandeville; and the reader may find it repeated, verbatim, in 
the second volume, page fifty-four, of Mr. MacFarlane’s excellent little 
work, the Romance of Travel; the only fault of which, by the way, 
though it has contrived to be copious too, is that it is too short.* Mr. 
MacFarlane, after praising the legend itself, as well as its narrator, adds, 
that ‘ Hafez, whose song was all of the rose and nightingale, might have 
sung it in Persian verse ; and Dan Chaucer, our traveller's contemporary, 
have introduced it into his Canterbury Tales, or have made another 
Romaunt of the Rose about it.’ 

Hence the present attempt ;—with how much reverence for Chaucer, 
whether endeavouring to imitate his graver or his lighter manner, and 
how heartily prepared to admit objections from Chaucerophilists more 
devoted (if cad a be), need not, it is hoped, be said. Reverence and 
want of reverence may equally attempt to give an idea of the manner of a 
master; but the one will do it with all submission, as a filial study ; the 
other with feelings fit only to be disclaimed. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


The Carpenter, whan that his tale was done, 
Which sette us nigh on sleepyng everych one, 
Al be it sorely smote us pilgryms gay, 

Who gat us too moche comfort by the way, 
Lookéd as big and highe, as thof his lore 

Gaf him Saint Joseph for his auncestor. 

Him seeméd, thof his eyne were somedele wry, 
Which in wise head breedeth humilitee, 

As he had been yborn and designate, 

By that same mark, to setten all things straight ; 
And because termés of one craft he knew, 
Which, save of carpenters, are known of few, 


* The Romance of Travel is one of the many estimable publications originated 


by Mr. Charles Knight. It should be added, that the two volumes of which it 
consists concern only the eastern portion of the wor'd. Is it too late to hope that 
the northern, southern, and western portions may yet proceed from the same pen ! 
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That he ne wanted nought to bring to schoole 
All craftés else, and rap hem with his rule. 


Oure Host, good Harry Bailey, colde not bide 
The mannés folie ; and right loude he cryed, 
‘ By corpus, and by bell, and holy Luke, 
Ful bitter and right foule is the rebuke 
Thy tale hath given, Maister Carpentere, 
To all the good and worthie sinners here. 
God pardon me for saying worthie and good 
Of anie sort of men or multitude, 
For gentle and simple we are sinners all, 
Albeit some be grete and some be smalle, 
And sinnes of carpenteres none may espie, 
Save by some helpe of gymlet for the ele. 
But that which made thy bitternesse so strong, 
Sir Joyner, was, it was so veray long ; 
For sette ye case, there colde be made of physick 
A draughte as long, who wolde not beare his tizzic, 
Blotches, or blaines, and rot in veray bonés, 
Sooner than draine swiche potion all at onés P 
Thou shouldst have thought, how often thou hast wishéd 
The sermon done while that thy meate was dishéd ; 
For at swiche times men care but for their shinnes 
Of beef or pork, and nothing for their sinnes.’ 


And thereupon whiles laughen all yfere, 
Oure Host he turnd him to the Tapisere, 
And said, ‘ Sir Tapisere, as ay tis mete 
That long and bitter end in short and swete, 
In Goddés name telleth us sodenlie 
Some littel mirthe or lovely tragedie, 

Some veray lumpe of sugar of a tale, 

Or ellés certés we all fainte and fayle, 

And may not ride but sick into the town. 
Grete choyce of tales hast thou, as is reasoun, 
Seeing what store thy needle hath ytold 

In wol and flax; yea, and in cloth of gold ; 
What griesly gestés* and sweete histories 

Of Judiths, and of Jaels, and Sir Guys, 

Of Arthurs, Esthers, Troy and Seneca, 

Saint Theseus, and the grete Duke Joshua, 
With hundreds moe than I may telle or think, 
John Prester, and the lovely Tree of Drink ; 
And what, I note, so pleaseth clerkly pen, 
Susanna and the twey false aldermen. 
Therefore, say on. Only, in anie sort, 

Deare and belovéd Tapisere, be short.’ 


The Tapisere, who was a worthy man, 
Said, ‘I wol do my beste,’ and so began. 


THE TALE. 


Within a mile or twey of Bethlem toun, 

As holy bookés maketh mencioun, 

Lyeth a feeld men clepe Feeld Floridus ; 

For al so sicker as in May with us 

The feeldés ben daysies and cuppés alle, 

Which n’are but brighté weedés, chepe and smalle, 


* Gesta, deeds, exploits. : 
+ The word anciently used for elders of any importance. 
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This feeld, though it lye lone as anie plaine, 
And tended is of nought save sunne and raine, 
Bloometh with roses all, both redde and whyte, 
That everych yere men runnen to the sighte ; 
Ne marvel is it, though a wondrous thing, 

For it is Goddés owné gardening ; 

For these were the first roses ever made ; 

And why they were, sirs, now shall it be sayd. 


In oldé dayés of King Gomerus, 
Which was the first king after Noachus, 
There bode in Bethlem a poore orphan mayd, 
Gladsome by kind, by change of fortune staid, 
Who wrongfully, by gealous frenesie, 
Was brought to tad yment for unchastitie, 
And maugre all her true, beseechynge breth, 
Was dampned to the dredfull fiery deth, 
The likest helle on erthe, even the stake. 


Oh puré blood, swiche feendlich thirst to slake ! 
Alas for the soft flesche and gentil herte ! 
Alas, why colde she not fro life asterte 
Softlie and sodenlie, with no moe care ! 
Alas, that strongé men, which wol not beare 
The prycking of a thorne, but they must curse, 
And rage, and ban, and shew themselven worse 
Than manie a Pagan, yet, sirs, can desire 
To put a poore young creature to the fire! 
I n’ot how they colde beare the nights and dayes, 
That wasted her with frights and with amaze 
For constant thinking of that passe of helle. 
Beare it I may not, I, nor you it telle ; 
And so I hasten th’ executioun. 


Come is the daye, and crowded by the toun 
Is Felon’s Feeld, all save the stakés place, 
And there full soone is seen the simple face, 
All redde at first, then whyte, and nothing stern, 
That fro the spinning-wheele was tane to burn. 


And ‘ Oh, grete God!’ thus dumbly prayeth she, 
‘ That willest me to beare this miserie 
For some just cause, though it I may not finde 
In the remembraunce of my feeble minde, 
I praye thee adde it not to mine offence 
If speedilie I wolde be burnéd hence, 
Aull ask the grace thereto at mannés hand.’ 


And, with the wordes, a littel from her stand 
She yearnéd to the man that readie stood 
To put the lighted torehe unto the wood, 
And said, ‘ Hast thou a wife, or female child ?’ 
And he said, ‘ Both.’ And she in a sort smiled 
For comfort of the kindred of the man, 
And said, ‘ For their sakes I beseeche thee than, 
That thou wilt put the wood a litel higher 
About me, that the sooner by the fire 
I may be reachéd in the throat and breth, 
And so be ended.’ And the man of deth, 
The whiles he graunted her the dredfull grace, 
For veray pity turnd away his face, 
And swiftly as he colde the fagots lit. 
But manie in the croud colde bearen it 
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No moe, mothers and wives in speciall, 

But gat them holpen back unto the wall : 
They felt the unborn babe stir at their hertes ; 
So piteous swete, and void of ill desertes, 

She lookéd, somedele shrinking at the flame ; 
Then hid her face, not to behold the same, 
And bowd her hed, and shope her for to die. 


But what is this, that maketh heavenlie 
The aire, with smell of flowrés strange and new, 
As if from veray Paradise it blew, 
Or Heaven has opend, flowr-like, on the place ? 


And lo! the stake; and lo! the blissful face ; 
All blissful is the face, but now so lorne, 

For, of the fagots, all just lit beforne 

Are turnd to trees of roses, redde and brighte, 
And all, not lit, are turnd to roses whyte! 

Her foes are gone, feeble with dredfull feare ; 
And all the croud, whiles such as standen neare 
Drawe back to make moe wyde the holy ring, 
Fall downe to knoslynge and to worshippynge ; 


And there she standeth, shinin 


all abrede, 


Like to an angell, paradysd in dede. 
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Cuapter VI. 
THE LEITH RACES. 


yas jubilee of Leith was come: 
the August race-week, when the 
nobility and gentry of Southern 
Scotland—the Maitlands, Homes, 
Scotts, Mortons—flocked to Edin- 
burgh, and day after day hurried 
down to its unaristocratic port, to 
enjoy the spectacle which its sandy 
shore presented, and supplement it 
by dancing dogs, Punches, cock- 
fights, and formidable rows between 
the mixed mob and the detach- 
ments of the old Highland city 
guard, more effective then, than 
in later days, and sent thither 
to keep or to break the general 
peace. 

Skirting the whole line of sands, 
ran booths, exposing for sale re- 
freshments—pies, rounds of beef, 
hot potatoes, cakes, bread and 
cheese, dried fish, brown dulse, 
sack, claret, Hollands, whisky ; 
with stalls of various wares—fruit 
from the Mediterranean, tallow 
from the Baltic, cheese and butter 
from Gouda and Altona, crockery 
from Delft, fine cloth from Flan- 


ders, articles of home apparel, great 
boots and seamen’s coats, especially 
women’s gear, beavers and bodices, 
eaps and streamers supplied close 
at hand, and sure to tempt pur- 
chasers where the weaker sex 
abounded, and could practise un- 
limited chaffering. 

Between this gay and boisterous 
border and the sea was the course. 
Along the hard sands the horses 
ran, the cups and crowns were 
won, and the pier was the stand 
from which the better classes in 
thousands viewed the scene. The 
sea waves curled forward on the 
bold riders; the shipping rose 
around, many a flag at maintop 
and bow, many a gilded or white 
figure-head pressing forward for 
precedence, with the yards of the 
vessels manned by blue-jackets; and, 
towering above the background of 
dark houses, the ancient spires of 
St. Mary’s and St. Ninian’s com- 
manded the whole seene—the start- 
ing post, the winning goal, the 
strife, the spectators, the distant 
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sloop bearing down, all unconscious 
of the races, on the transformed 
and monopolized harbour. 

George Fades was a leading man 
at these races; he supplied man 
horses; he frequently rode himself ; 
he was an authority of weight. 
Effie was at the height of her am- 
bition; her usual slip-shod habili- 
ments exchanged for the opposite 
extreme of her damask wedding- 
gown, her mode scarf, her rustic 
straw bonnet and cherry-coloured 
ribands, with her boys thoroughly 
washed once in a year, and inducted 
into new corduroys. Her husband’s 
influence enabled her to secure a 
good place on the pier, where she 
could see and be seen, gape and 
stare at her betters, bandy jests 
and repartee with her equals. Janet, 
too, was there, her black velvet 
gown surmounted by a scarlet cloak 
and hood, and her heart once more 
beating with pleasure, and her face 
flushing with excitement, for she 
Was young, and the world was 
wagging merrily around her, and it 
was like inspiration to witness and 
make one again in a fé/e and a 
holiday. 

The principal contest of the day 
was just over—amidst the cheers of 
the multitude, George Forbes had 
galloped in before baron, knight, 
and groom; and Janet felt a new 
sensation of pride as all eyes rested 
with vehement approbation on his 
distinguished stature—his chiselled, 
immovable features. 

‘Geordie Forbes has out-ridden 
himself to-day, Mistress Forbes,’ 
said a voice at Janet’s elbow, as a 
young man in long vest and lace 
cravat, cocked hat and hanging 
rapier, pushed by, but suddenly 
arresting himself, addressed Effie 
and stared at Janet. 

Effie curtsied low, for she re- 
cognised Master Kennedy akin to 
Cassilis, and was in no small degree 
flattered and puffed up by his public 
salutation. 

‘George does his best, sir, to 
-_ the public and do credit to 

is stable and his employers; but 
it is not all profit—the mashes and 
the hot drinks, the covers and air- 
ings, and combings and washings, 
that Fireflaught costs, leave the 
purse of sovereigns clean out of 
sight; and if George Forbes did 
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not ride for his own hand, though 
I say it, he need not do so for 
other men’s siller. I wot folk 
wonder that he ventures his neck 
so lightly, but it is for honour he 
does it.’ 

‘No doubt, no doubt, mistress, 
and he bears the bell, and his mares 
have as few flaws as jades can 
well show. Forgive me, Mistress 
Forbes. And what bonny lass is 
this you have under your sleeve, 
this ios day ?” 

‘It is my gude dochter, Janet 
Forbes, an’ please you, sir.’ 

‘You with a daughter as tall as 
pone ! Fie, Mistress Forbes! 

ow can you suffer it? Where did 
my friend Geordie get his metal 
when he made up to you with so 
fair an incumbrance ?’ 

* Deed I heard little word of her, 
Master Kennedy,’ simpered Effie, 
‘for she was in France till this 
summer.’ 

‘And this is Lady Strathmore’s 
chick! Iam your humble servant, 
Mistress Janet. We are sib in our 
antecedents. Have you e’er heard 
how the Countess of Cassilis forsook 
Culzean for the tent of a gipsy 
Davie ?’ 

Janet was abashed at the bold 
eyes, and incensed at the insolent 
tone, although she but half compre- 
hended the allusion; but Master 
Kennedy was one of the rakehell 
members of the wild Edinburg 
clubs, on whose fevered cheek, in- 
flamed eyes, and haggard, though 
still youthful, aspect, no regard less 
silly or less vain than Effie Watson’s 
could have rested with favour. 

‘What ails your hand, Master 
Kennedy ?’ inquired Effie, for his 
arm was bandaged and in a sling. 

He laughed, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and whispered confidentially, 
* Do you not know, Mistress Forbes, 
that they have got a London fashion 
of what they call knockers up in the 
new town of Edinburgh, that we - 
gentlemen cannot resist? But, 
whiles, they cost us dear. Hark 

ou, fingers as well as nails have 

een wrung off and left behind, 
when we were on the spree, with 
sufficient claret beneath the belt.’ 

‘ Gude save us, Master Kennedy! 
how can you be so wild and cruel ?” 

‘Tuts, you are ower kind, mis- 
tress. Drummond from the Carse 
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lampooned Millar of Inveresk, and 
they fought last night behind the 
Luckenbooths; and Drummond is 
a-dying, and Inveresk in hiding at 
this moment.’ 

Janet was sedulously looking in 
the opposite direction, and drawing 
behind Effie’s fine feathers, and 
longing that some mere burgher 
wife would interrupt the colloquy, 
when a tall, dashing-looking man, 


in the pink of silk stockings and - 


smart points, caught Kennedy b 
the arm, and hurried him forward, 
to laugh at his richest joke, and 
roar at his broadest buffoonery—to 
help to settle a disputed point in 
which the stranger was the keenest 
of principals. Well might his thrifty 
housewife shake her head, andallege, 
‘Ah, Harry, you keep all your tears 
for your books.’ The eager, gleeful 
man upon the turf was bred to the 
serious study of the law, and born 
to the ermine—was one of the most 
elegant and sentimental of authors 
—Henry Mackenzie. 

‘Janet Forbes, what makes you 
tug at my fringes, and propose to 
gohame? The races are not mair 
than half ower, and the company 
are all here yet, and I have mer- 
chandize to buy; and more than 
that, am I to move at your idle 
will ?” 

Effie was hot and fatigued, and 
approaching a fit of peevishness. 

‘ If Mistress Janet is tired,’ hesi- 
tated a respectable, elderly trades- 
man in wig and spectacles, and 
snuff-brown coat, one of George 
Forbes’s few personal friends, ‘ I 
am bound that gate; I will see her 
to the Tolbooth-wynd.’ 

He had marked her as a modest, 
industrious lass, notwithstanding 
her unfortunate descent, one evi- 
dently thrust aside in her father’s 
house ; he had witnessed her annoy- 
ance and fear at Master Kennedy's 
notice — but his own benevolence 
was not disinterested, nevertheless. 

‘For pity’s sake go your way, 
Janet, and dinna say to your father 
that I keepit you here; you were 
fond enough to come out to the 
ov and you'll be as bent on it 
the morn; but when the fancy takes 
Master 


= just run away hame. 

Vardlaw, I am obliged to you.’ 
Janet went gladly ; she had such 

confidence in her escort that she 
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cared not that their course was slow 
—nay, that they came to an actual 
pause when there was a fresh race, 
and the sun, breaking out behind an 
envious cloud, lit up the champing, 
stamping horses, with gay ribands 
plaited into their long manes, gilded 
the rejoicing concourse, and fell 
aslant in rays of glory on the sea. 

But as they approached the tents, 
from one where stoups of wine were 
flowing, dice rattling, and oaths re- 
sounding, a group of gentlemen 
issued, staggering and whooping, 
and driving here and there the 
unoffending populace; and from 
another, where ie was but usque- 
bagh and cakes and bacon, a sailor 
shouted that he was robbed, and a 
man struck out as the champion of 
the circle of frail, brazen women 
screaming and shaking their fists in 
denial of the shameful charge; and 
while a ring was called to settle the 
dispute in a summary manner, 
Master Wardlaw was fain to insist 
upon a passage for himself and his 
companion, and to hurry Janet from 
such questionable contact. 

The sly tradesman attempted, 
awkwardly enough, to converse with 
Janet, and to entertain her and coax 
her to the best of his ability; and 
Janet, removed for the hour from 
the incubus that haunted her, looked 
up and answered him, in her tripping 
tongue, with an innocent espiéglerie 
of face and voice that has been 
mauy a douce old man’s destruction, 
and now appeared what she was 
when not under a chill—as bonny 
and brilliant a lass as ever trod the 
green. 

‘So you like the races, Mistress 
Janet? But you would fancy first- 
footings, and Mayings more. I 
warrant you wonder that an auld 
carle should discourse about them ; 
but when I was a hafflin apprentice 
to the wig-block, there was a 
master wig-maker, Mistress Janet, 
a chappie with shining black een, 
and a tongue that would have wiled 
the bird off the tree, that wrote 

rand sangs and caused all Edin- 
Cant to stand about—ane Allan 
Ramsay, Mistress Janet.’ 

*I do not know him,’ said Janet, 
with such comical emphasis that 
Master Wardlaw chuckled. 

‘But you've seen the 
Shepherd, Mistress Janet ?’ 


Gentle 
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‘No, I have seen merchants, 
farmers, messieurs, here, xot gentle, 
but no shepherd; but in France 
they have them with dogs and 
crooks, and they paint them so 
charming on porcelain.’ 

*But this is a book, Mistress 
Janet—the finest book you ever 
read.’ 

* There is not but one book for all 
that, monsieur,’ said Janet, with a 


brisk reproval ; ‘ and I have it, and - 


a psalter, of which they know not. 
But I have a great ennui; I desire 
other books, and if you will lend me 
your one I will try and read it, and 
eomprehend it.’ 

: Willingly, willingly, Mistress 
Janet. Everybody in Scotland kens 
it well; but mind, it’s not mine— 
it’s Allan Ramsay’s. And pay heed 
to the good council that Peggy gives 
to Jenny. And is there nothing 
mair that I could do for you? See, 
it’s a custom in Scotland for a man 
to give a lass her fairing at the race- 
stands here. Now, what would you 
hke, Mistress Janet—a neckerchief, 
or a pair of flowered mittens, or 
what shall it be ?’ 

‘Isittome? Will my father— 
You are very polite. I will take this 
little box; only this box with the 
tableau on the lid, the same as those 
in dear France. Oh see! monsieur, 
there are French words—TZour de 
Notre Dame. Oh! mon ceur, mon 
eur !’ 

‘ And you will mind the payment, 
Mistress Janet, when we are better 

ment ?” 

‘What payment? You paid. I 
have no money but three crowns.’ 

‘Hout, hout, think no more 
about it. Here’s the wynd, and 
here’s your house, deserted enough 
—but there’s cripple Tam with the 
key, since Maillie too is abroad. 
Will you have meat and drink to 
take, bairn, or can you make it 
ready for yourself and the rest 
awa’ ?’ 

*Tien! Yes, I could cook such 
a pot pourri, monsieur, if—if I were 
with myself in Normandie.’ 

*You maun learn to forget Nor- 
mandy, like a good lass, and you 
maun speak plain Scotch, and give 
up these queer words.’ 

* Then 1 will fail to say Au revoir ; 
I will say to meet again, monsieur.’ 

* That will we, Mistress Janet.’ 
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Crapter VII. 


MASTER KENNEDY AND THE WIG- 
MAKER. 


The long days were drawing in: 
September was setting on a goodly 
wealth of yellow sheaves and troo 
of stout bandsters, and blithe 
shearers hurrying home from their 
toil—and on the last whale-ship 
sailing with huzzas and thanks- 
givings into Leith-roads. 

Janet Forbes was sitting in the 
afternoon eibulgneiiienion lace, 
on the stair-head—and watching 
two girls, sisters, chatting and wash- 
ing together at a tub placed on the 
opposite landing, to the great in- 
convenience of the passers up and 
down, on whom they rained jests 
and soap-suds. Janet was putting 
her hands to her ears to shut out 
the groans of a bagpipe blown by a 
ragged Highlander, and thinking 
how cold it was, and how soon she 
must go in to the smoky, dull neuk, 
where there was no event after the 
capture and bedding of the children, 
but Effie’smaundering, unless George 
Forbes brought in Master Wardlaw. 
At this point in her meditations 
Janet was startled by the clatter of 
an ascending step, and before she 
could eseape. Master Kennedy stood 
with his back to the house door. 
He took off his hat, and bowed with 
a deference that his words contra- 
dieted; his boots were coated with 
mud, though the day was fine, and 
his laced coat was all dragged and 
in disarray. 

‘Is Geordie Forbes within, Mis- 
tress Janet?’ 

‘ My father walked up the street 
since monsieur entered it; it is 
necessary that monsieur met him,’ 
Janet said, coldly. She was accus- 
tomed now to this gentleman’s 
company, and Effie was proud of it, 
though she eoncealed its occasional 
occurrence from George Forbes— 
but Janet hated it, as she hated 
sin. 
‘Ah! I missed the foot passen- 
gers, my een flew so high. So, 
Mistress Janet, I thought it was 
but a grubbing worm that weaved 
thus continuously.’ 

‘Suffer that I go in, monsieur; 
it is cold.’ 

‘Cold! The devil, Janet, it is as 
hot as an ill place. I will warm 
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you,’ and he seized Janet’s hands, 
and strove to draw her towards him. 

‘I will call—I will call, let me go.’ 

* Cry, my bird, there’s few gleds 
will strike up between the swallow 
and the hawk,’ but when Janet’s 
lips became bloodless, and she 
writhed like a mad creature, he 
unhanded her. Janet turned, and 
struck him in the face so smart a 
blow that he reeled where he stood. 
He laughed loudly at the chastise- 
ment; and under the influence of 
the merriment, his debauched and 

rofligate face looked what it might 
- done in his youth—frank and 
handsome. 

‘ Certes, Janet, you strike like a 
pikeman. Why are you so unkind 
when I wish but to favour you and 
do you service—to take you away 
from this low trading town of Leith, 
and carry you down among the 
green Ayrshire hills, and show you 
Ailsa Craig, with the sea-mews 
circling round and round? You 
would have horses to ride and 
hounds to follow, and pearlins to 
wear, or we might cross the Channel 
to France, that they say you are 
aye greeting after, and your father 
would never get word of you mair.’ 

‘You are a villain!’ Janet 
stormed, and taking him unawares 
she darted past him through the 
half-open door, and up to her little 
dark closet, where she stood, panting 
and sobbing, until Maillie came past 
with her perpetual broom. 

‘Oh, Marie, do not speak of it; 
it is nothing.’ 

* What’s your wull, Janet? Have 
they left you neither cakes nor 
broo’?’ . For Effie, along with other 
persecutions, stinted growing Maillie 
to a small allowance of food, and 
Maillie’s mind ran inevitably on 
victuals. 

The lamp was lit ; the bairns were 
abed—their unruly heads seen re- 
posing on their pillows within the 
open leaves of the press bed ; George 
Forbes, a decent arithmetician, was 
summing up accounts at the round 
table; Effie was squabbling with 
Maillie upon the boiling of the 
nightly herrings and potatoes; and 
Janet was plaiting straw into smooth 
and intricate plaits, occasionally 
resting and looking into the fire, or 
gazing absently at the stag und the 
crown carved on the old black wood 
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above the chimney-piece, as over the 
entrance. Yes, noble blood and 
noble bearings had once occupied 
this scene. 

There was a tap at the door, and 
a ‘Gude folks, how are you faring 
the night?’ and the round, rosy 
face, close wig, and comfortable 
person of Master Wardlaw followed 
the salutation. George Forbes 
made him welcome with sufficient 
cordiality ; and Effie, with an in- 
satiable love of company, and a 
strong respect for the well-to-do in 
this world, was right sweet to the 
new comer, but did not continue 
quite so gracious when he sat down 
beside Janet, and began to examine 
her work, and jest with her like a 
cheery old wooer. 

George Forbes glanced intelli- 

ently at the proceeding. Effie felt 
Secsitonten and injured, for she 
also ne what brought 
Master Wardlaw so many evenings 
to their hearth, and believed that 
Janet. would soon be independent 
of her authority, and the proud 
wife of a substantial burgess, above 
George Forbes in substanee and in 
rank. Janet alone did not suspect 
the ag he was to her a true 
argon, her coquetry was spon- 
ome and aoleen wall he Tad 
been good to her—this old man, 
the only person who had tried to 
afford a. gratification since she 
came to Scotland. 

It was a common picture on which 
the lamp and fire-light fell dimly— 
the pretty maiden and the fond old 
lover—but generally in such cases 
the maiden looks askance and coldly 
on the parents’ suitor. It was not 
so here; the poor child had sur- 
vived such a downfall, and possessed 
so few remaining pleasures in her 
joyless, obscure life, that Master 
\ ardlaw was indeed the sole 
person on whom she smiled, and to 
whom she spoke like her young 
self, before the dissolving of her 
cloud castles. 

Master Wardlaw was quite in 
earnest in his purpose of making 
Janet Forbes his wife. In spite of 
her damaging connexion with the 
aristocracy, her foreign rearing, 
that crucifix, about which Effie 
Watson harped, he was convinced 
that she was as good and true a girl 
as an honest man could desire. 
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His circumstances were so fair that 
he need not trouble himself about 
her inexperience and incapacity in 
housekeeping ; besides, Janet was 
clever, and could be taught where 
she was ignorant, and she had her 
own attainments, as he was shrewd 
enough to see. These flexible, deli- 
cate fingers were already turned to 
— and could reap a still greater 

arvest. But much more, his man- 
liness was touched by her defence- 
less and sad position, and truly he 
meant that she should be cared for 
and made of consequence, petted, 
as he termed it, till every wife in 
Leith should envy her. He, too, 
would be envied when that spark- 
ling beauty and wit, so little 
known, freed from the accessories 
that quelled and cowed it, should 
be fairly transplanted to his full 
house and contented heart. What 
were disparities of years and station 
to such mutual benefits? Still 
Master Wardlaw was a cautious 
man, and proceeded warily, and, 
notwithstanding the certainty of 
George Forbes’s consent, he was 
not without doubts as to the ulti- 
mate result. He had discovered 
that Janet was at the core lively, 
versatile, impetuous, and these were 
qualities not to be depended upon 
in his present pursuit. 

‘You have nimble fingers, Janet ; 
are they never tired ?’ 

‘Not they; but I am so friste, 
I have never thought to be so 
triste, monsieur.’ 

‘Do not say monseer to me, 
Janet—Maister Wardlaw,as a step.’ 

‘Maitre! no, you are not mon 
maitre, mais-ter, then, but I can- 
not.’ 

‘It has made you laugh, and 
that itself is worth the pains.’ 

‘I would like to please you, 
monsieur—maitre.’ 

‘You may, Janet, there’s a hope 
you may—and if one wanted to 
please you, how could it be brought 
about ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing would please me— 
unless a letter from the se@urs—a 
view of la belle assemblée you told 
to me—a fan to stain—some purple 
silk to broider my violets—a lesson 
in your Scotch book—une ardoise 
for my little Alex—a pair of new 
shoes for Marie—and oh, to drink 
from that well of St. Antoine—to 
drink, and forget.’ 
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‘The drinking, Janet, may be 
accomplished any fine morning 
that you will get up with the sun, 
and climb Arthur’s Seat while the 
town is asleep.’ 

‘And that no person should 
plague and insult me,’ Janet 
added, bitterly. 

‘Wha plagues you, Janet ? Tell 
a friend.’ But anet, in spite of 
her rearing, was not disposed to try 
the confessional. 

‘ Would you like a braw house, 
Janet, and servants—yot like 
Maillie—but able to perform your 
behest, and plenty of meat, and 
maut, and sweet cakes ?’ 

Janet made a grimace; the good 
proposed to her touched the blue 
scar in her poor memory. 

‘There is not one fine house in 
Scotland,’ she exclaimed, haughtily. 

‘Janet! Away with you! The 
palace of Holyrood, and the Duke’s 
at Dalkeith, and Queensberry House, 
and Argyle House, and scores of 
noble mansions. But wait a wee, 
my lass, would you not like grand 
gowns and xegligées, a carpet and 
buffet, and china plates and 
saucers, and any bonnie thing you 
could devise, and peace and plenty, 
and honour to boot?’ 

‘I do not know,’ Janet said, 
turning upon him inquisitively. 
* Monsieur, in Normandie, when 
we hear of Robert—that is, the 
devil—tempting a poor girl, it is 
always with a corbeille, gold and 
silver, bijoux and taffetas ; now, I do 
not mean that you are the devil, 
but is it that you are tempting me, 
Maitre Wardlaw, to see if I am un 
paon—a peacock or no?’ 


Cuarprter VIII. 
HAGAR. 


‘Janet Forbes, I am pleased to 
inform you that Master Wardlaw 
seeks you for his wife, and I red 
you'll no be speered twice,’ George 
Forbes bluntly announced to his 
daughter. 

Thus was Janet apprised of what 
was in store for her, and she met 
the unexpected tidings in the first 
place with amazement. Her ideas 
were in confusion, influence war- 
ring with influence—there was her 
education of implicit submission to 
her father, and faith in his right to 
dispose of her hand in marriage— 
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there was her comfortless home, 
and her impatience of its trials, and 
the intolerable persecution with 
which Master Kennedy was ever 
and anon outraging her: and on 
the other hand, rising up to oppose 
her weakness, was her original 
nature, warm and froward, which 
her extreme awe of George Forbes 
had not annihilated—her instinctive 
repugnance to the union required 
of her, and the swift warning, which 
converted her former gratitude to 
Master Wardlaw into sudden anger 
and diskike—and there was Effie 
jeering at the match, the carle that 
might be a grandfather, the trade, 
with its homely details, its tow and 
its worsted, its combs, and its 
powder and pomatum, of which the 
whole flat above the shop smelled ; 
and boasting how, when she was a 
young lass, a sillered daddy, like 
Master Wardlaw, came danglin 
after her, and her father scolde 
and threatened to gain her consent, 
but she seized an opportunity, and 
ee her woman’s cap by the 
ong strings to her stiff and stoop- 
ing wooer’s blue coat neck, and 
despatched him, unaware of the 
decoration, into the busy street, 
and never saw his puckered face set 
a-courting again. 

Ah! Janet’s quick fancy sprang 
back to the noble cousin, the gallant 
and gentle young knight, whom she 
had designed to honour; and her 
womanliness rising up like a flood, 
her temper exasperated, her misery 
recalled in its extremity, she was 
ready for resistance. She dared not 
tell her father, but she whispered 
it to Master Wardlaw—she could 
not, she would not, she never should 
be his wife. 

Master, Wardlaw kept her coun- 
sel; he was not unprepared to 
soothe, and argue, a wait; and 
with much honest worth, some mag- 
nanimity and constancy, it was not 
impossible but that his courage and 
skill would at last win the victory. 

But George Forbes’s violent tem- 
per struck another impression on 

ate. He became suspicious of the 
delay, and the cautious approaches 
of Master Wardlaw; and with 
Effie’s hints that Mistress Janet 
held herself above the excellent 
eben and provision offered her 

y the most esteemed of his friends, 

the surly spirit of the man, which 


contumely had ere now hardened 
into grim barbarity, gave the over- 
reaching blow which Master Ward- 
law was so carefully and anxiously 
deprecating. 

One morning, when Janet de- 
scended to the family room, George 
Forbes put down his jug of ale, and 
lifting up his stern brow, arrested 
and kept her standing on the floor 
——— his chair, unsupported by 
the presence of Effie, Maillie, and 
the children, while he brought her 
to a speedy decision. 

‘ Janet, is it your intention, as it 
is my will, that you wed at once 
with Master Wardlaw ?’ 

Janet shivered and grew cold, 
but roused to the encounter, she 
answered audibly, ‘ No, my father.’ 

George Forbes looked like a mad- 
man, if a madman can rage with 
brawny resolve. 

‘Then, mistress, this hour flit ; 
if you can afford these whims, it 
shall be at your ain expense, not 
mine. I offer you a decent man’s 
name and hame, or the world to 
work for at your pleasure.’ 

‘Oh Geordie, lad,’ whined Effie, 
stealing in, ‘ dinna be sae hard; if 
Janet looks down upon the like o’ 
us, how should she ken what it is 
to fecht for a family? I’m sure it 
never passed my mouth that she 
was ane mair to feed and cleed, and 
corn and pease up, and the spavins 
to be dreaded.’ 

‘Pack up your gear, Janet, and 
march, or let this be your bridal 
night. If he had kenned your 
mother, he would not have a gift 
of you. And, lass, it has reached 
my ears that young Kennedy’s 
turning to look after you. You 
slut! When he has had his mind, he 
will cast you among the dirt as vile 
rubbish. My deep, deadly male- 
diction, and that of every honest 
man and woman, fall upon you and 
cling to you if you listen to his 
tales. But T'll tell you what, my 
fine lady, if you will push your 
fortune, and earn your Seana and 
work for your ain hand, go—you’re 
heartily welcome. I'll have no 
bairn within my doors that dares 
to have another mind than mine.’ 

Janet was mute, but she looked, 
as she was not wont to do, in her 
father’s face, and the father and 
daughter gazed at each other for a 
minute in silence, with white faces 





and gleaming eyes, before she turned 
and left the room. 

‘ Saw you ever the like of that P— 
no a word of lamentation, or begging 
pardon, or giving in. Hech! Mas- 
ter Wardlaw would have enough 
ado to keep his side of the house. 
She maun take sair after the grand 
lady her mother,’ exclaimed Effie, 
liftimg up her hands. 

Janet was back again in a moment, 
her scarlet cloak and hood donned, 
and a bundle in her hand. Her 
eyes were distended, and her cheeks 
dyed with two crimson spots, but 
she spoke deliberately :— 

‘Adieu, my father. Adieu, 
madame. Adieu, my children— 
and you also, Marie,’ and with 
quick steps she left the house. 

He saw her go out alone into the 
world. He said to himself that she 
would return in another mood; she 
would come to her senses, or she 
would practise her French arts for 
her livelihood, without galling him 
by her rebellion, and by the resur- 
rection of her mother’s body and 
spirit. No, he would not see her 
in the arms of Kennedy, or beneath 
the dark waters of the Frith. When 
Effie ejaculated, had he really turned 
her out of doors, and that she was 
not to blame, and how the world 
would speak, he swore over her 
hypocrisy and cowardice ; he shook 
the child that cried ‘Sister Jenny.’ 
It was Master Wardlaw who wrung 
his hands and groaned, ‘Geordie 
Forbes, are you stane or are you 
savage? I would gie every plack 
I hae to ken her safe, though I 
never saw her face again. What 
na gate did she go? Who saw her 
last? Poor lass! poor, ill-advised, 
unhappy lass!’ 

Hours before that speech and 
subsequent search—in the breezy 
autumn morning, Janet walked 
down the Tolbooth-wynd, and round 
the harbour quay, until she reached 
some piled-up planks, and sat down, 
half hidden by their shadow. She 
had been so little abroad that she 
could not have found her way to 
any other quarter of the town, and 
she needed to reflect on her future, 
if she retained the power of reflec- 
tion. What should she do? Her 
father had discarded her; she had 
no other friend—none near or sure. 
In the whirl of the girl’s mind, sub- 

mission did not present itself, but 
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despair was not far off. She had 
no means to carry her back to 
France. With the certificate of 
her mother’s unfortunate marriage 
and the record of her own baptism, 
she had her jewelled buckles and 
necklace in a little box within her 
bundle, but she did not know 
where or how to convert these 
relics into money, if she were 
willing to return to St. Anna’s, and 
acknowledge herself a mendicant, 
and supplicate to be made a second 
time one of the many recipients of 
the convent’s bounty. Should she 
set out to her mother’s lofty kin- 
dred—the Dundonalds and the 
Galloways—and be rejected with 
deeper scorn from their castle gates, 
and taunted with her double shame 
—the horse-dealer’s child, and his 
outcast child? Should she ask the 
road to Edinburgh, and offer her 
work, and sell her gentle training 
to some charitable lady of quality ? 
But how to discover one, or intro- 
duce herself, with her puzzled mis- 
conceptions of Scottish speech, her 
timid, blundering lips, and the ex- 
perience she had already acquired 
of the contempt and injury with 
which a foreigner might be treated ? 
And again, at every glimpse of a 
lace frill or a cocked hat, Janet’s 
heart beat wildly, as if Master 
Kennedy’s lawless hands were al- 
ready upon her, and his scoffing 
tongue jeering at her bootless rage 
and fear. 

She sat bowed down among the 
wood until she was chilled, be- 
numbed, and stupified; and then 
the ghastly notion occurred to her 
that she might be pursued, and that 
her father, unable to compass his 
wishes, would kill her with his own 
hand ; and so she rose and hurried 
forward wildly, to mingle and lose 
herself in the commotion of a packet- 
ship starting from the far end of the 

ier. A poor woman, a stranger 
ike herself, wandering about with 
some heather brooms for sale, ad- 
dressed her in Gaelic. Janet shook 
her head discouragingly. One of 
the crew of the ship weighing 
anchor, hurrying to join his mates, 
accosted her, lest she should prove 
a bewildered passenger, missing 
the ship at the very moment of 
sailing; and a second time Janet 
nodded in the negative, and made 
one of her quick, impressive ges- 
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tures, to indicate that she was not 
his charge. She did not perceive 
that she had attracted the attention 
of two weather-beaten old men 
lying in a small boat in the wake 
of the larger craft—until one of 
them, climbing across the imter- 
vening vessel, approached her, and, 
without speaking, pointed to his 
little boat, raised his hand a second 
time, and indicated a small island 
at a little distance in the Frith, and 
then motioned, as if to assist her to 
clamber over, to his comrade. A 
third time Janet shook her head, 
with a little surprise, but with no 
acquiescence. er accoster only 
smiled, and extended his hard palm, 
and tapped it to show that it was 
empty, ere he pointed to the town ; 
a then, again signalling towards 
the island, renewed his beckoning, 
with the same inviting expression 
in his earnest, open, rugged face. 
At the same moment there was a 
whistle and a shout—all eyes were 
directed toward them, and an im- 

atient toss of the remaining oars 
in the little boat; and Janet, dis- 
tracted and destitute, reduced to 
such straits that she dreaded only 
the greater danger, and was reckless 
of the less, and could not stay to be 

rudent, yielded to the uncompre- 

ended solicitation, and before she 
well knew what she was about, was 
assisted across the deck of the ship, 
and swung in trepidation down its 
side into the little dancing boat. 
Immediately her two companions, 
joined by several of the ship’s 
sailors, raised their oars, struck 
them out in unison into the water— 
and she saw that they were tugging 
and piloting into the Frith the 
packet, now hoisting its sails to the 
wind, with its crew cheering their 
final farewell to their friends on 
shore. ° 

At first Janet was greatly fright- 
ened as they rose and fell on the 
curling waves ; and when she com- 
posed herself and overcame this 
physical panic, and began to take 
note of her singular position, her 
companions were too busy for her to 
address them to any purpose. 

The apparent owners of the boat 
were men in ordinary sailors’ jackets 
and glazed caps. The one who had 
addressed her looked the elder, and 
although his hands were sinewy 
and he rowed vigorously, his figure 
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was bent and his face covered 
with wrinkles—a visage dried, dis- 
coloured, and gnarled with age, but 
with something true on the furrowed 
brow, and mild in the white-lashed 
eye. His comrade bore a resem- 
blance to him, but was abler bodied, 
prompter, and rougher-looking, and 
turned his quid of tobacco, and 
talked at intervals to the others. 
Janet marvelled and hesitated, and 
prepared, as far as her impeded 
speech would allow her, to come to 
an explanation—when suddenly, she 
found the boat brought to a stop, 
the sailors re-ascending the ship's 
side, the rope loosened, the shi 
and boat parting company, the re 
ship tacking away before the wind, 
and the little boat left with her and 
its owners, a speck on the wide 
sea. 

Janet sat still again, to mark 
what would follow next. The elder 
man jerked his thumb once more 
towards the low island to which he 
had originally referred her, clapped 
his hand lightly on Janet's shoulder, 
looked intelligently at his com- 
panion, who laid down his oars and 
took the tiller, and nodded to him 
as Janet had done, but in assent to 
his suggestion—and in place of re- 
turning to Leith they were steering 
evidently out into the Frith, in the 
direction of the green island. Were 
they foreigners, like herself? No, 
she had heard one of them con- 
verse in the dialect of the nee 
and she was capable of distinguish- 
ing the unmistakeable Scottish 
lineaments of both countenances 
before her. What did they want 
with her? She glanced apprehen- 
sively at her companions; but 
amidst her doubts she felt irresist- 
ibly drawn to trust her guides. 

‘To what place, and what for, do 
you take me?’ she asked at last, 
with a tremulous voice. The men 
paused, and looked first at her, and 
then at each other—the oue blankly, 
the other with a short laugh. 

‘So, you are not a dumbie, mis- 
tress, you are not deaf and dumb ?” 

‘Dieu soit loud, no. Why do 
you think so? No, I am a French 

irl that was come to Scotland to 
find my relations, and they have 
failed me—that is all.’ 

‘He thought you were a dumbie 
connected with some show (his head 
is aye running upon dumbies), and 
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that you might be glad of a night’s 
quarters.’ 

‘Is he mute—deaf and dumb?’ 

‘Na, but he has a dumb dochter, 
and her mother’s gone. Well, mis- 
tress, shall we row you back to 
Leith?’ 

‘ Where do you go?’ 

*‘ Hame to Inchkeith, to keep the 
beacon fire. Well now, but if you 
are a stranger,’ added the sailor, 
thinking for a moment, and speaking 
with good will, as if he owed her 
something for the blunder to which 
she had lent herself, ‘maybe you 
would be glad of a night’s free 
lodgings, ieuab it’s not on shore.’ 

‘Thank you. Plait-il, is it in this 
small boat ?’ 

‘ Na, it’s on the island, and a bien, 
bit house, and poor Kirsten for 
womanfolk to bear you company. 
See, Murdoch’s signing to you to 
come with us, if you are not feared 
for being storm-staid.’ 

‘Pardon? Is there a charge ?’ 

‘Hout, nae charges after Mur- 
doch’s haver. You'llcome? That's 
right.’ 

So they bent again to the oars, 
and Janet rode over the waters until 
the green acres, dotted with sheep— 
with no pillared lighthouse then— 
but a great red fire, in the daylight 
burning low, was close at hand. 
There was no jetty or road, only a 
rough landing-place, where a young 

irl stood in the solitude, shading 
ee eyes and watching theirprogress. 

She was very slim and fair, and 
might have been a bonnie lass had 
it not been for the keenness of a 
wild bird, or a Red Indian, and the 
restlessness of a child in her move- 
ments and expression. This was 
not the sword-wasted scabbard of 
an active intellect, but an imprisoned 
spirit beating its wings for outlet. 
Her petticoat and short gown were 
of the brightest hues of blue and 
buff; she had a gay red handker- 
chief knotted round her throat ; but 
above the whole, to protect her from 
the cold sea-blast, was buttoned a 
seaman’s jacket. She was fluttering 
on the very water’s edge, staring at 
Janet, and appealing with her eager 
eyes to Janet's conductors. 

Her father started up as they 
neared the rocks, and sprang on 
shore, and smoothed her hair, and 
pointing to herself and to Janet, 
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took her hand, patted it, and held it 
out to the newcomer. She laboured 
to read his meaning with her work- 
ing features, and shining eyes, 
stamping with her foot at her own 
impotency. At last she clapped her 
hands, and flung them up into the 
air, and skipped, and threw her arms 
round the old man’s neck, nestling 
her head for a second on his breast ; 
—up again and away to Janet, pull- 
ing at her to land, holding by her 
gown, and seeking to drag her along, 
while her father’s brown face lit up 
with its pensive smile as he followed 
his daughter, and again patted her 
softly on the arm—a touch which 
she sometimes flung off wilfully, 
sometimes overlooked, sometimes 
returned with a sudden hug—next 
nodding encouragement to Janet as 
they scrambled along. 

The moment they had reached 
the island, the old man resigned 
the care and trouble of mooring the 
boat and looking after its lines and 
stores, without comment or excuse 
to his neighbour. Here was his 
true vocation—whose object, when 
present, superseded every other. 

After climbing a steep ascent, 
traversing some hundred yards, 
passing through the flock of sheep, 
that raised their heads and looked 
at them as they passed, the young 
dumb girl laughing and drivin 
them about with her hands, oa 
nodding to them as particular ac- 
guaintances, they approached the 
great black pile, with its fiery crest 
glowing like a huge carbuncle, and 
in its lea a rude strong hut, built of 
sea stones and fragments of ancient 
masonry, and thatched with layer 
upon layer of bent grass. It was 
surrounded by a garden fenced with 
brown sea-seasoned wood, rounded 
into ribs, showing many a pitch- 
lined seam and jingling rusty nail. 

The interior was furnished with 
a great sea-chest for a table, a ship’s 
locker, a lantern that had once been 
a dead light, a stool or two, a pair of 
hammocks, a fire on the hearth, a 
curtain partitioning off a small inner 
room containing a bed. LEvery- 
thing was delicately clean and white, 
as Janet had known the cells of 
St. Anna, and the good Dutch ship 
Jacqueline. On a shelf, among 
some homely crockery, arranged 
elaborately in bizarre designs, were 
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shells—scallop shells, the cases of the 
sea-urchin, little cowries, with sea- 
fowls’ eggs, and wiry-like skeletons 
of sea-birds—and to these poor 
Kirsten drew Janet, and pointed to 
them one by one with delight, while 
Murdoch Herries, the guard of the 
beacon, brought out bread and meat, 
ale and brandy, and pressed the 
stranger to partake of his hospitality. 

‘They have not daunted ye with 
their silence and their signs ¥’ asked 
Murdoch’s brother, Andrew, as he 
came in. ‘I have nae mind to 
claver mysell but I think, if I live 
muckle langer wi’ them twa, I’ll 
suner skirl like a sea maw than speak 
like a mortal—for Murdoch, he’s 
tended Kirsten till he’s maist lost 
his ain tongue and hearing; and if 
I were not with him to guide him, 
he could no more drive a bargain 
and make his living than Kirsten’s 
sell. We sleepit in the same cradle, 
Murdoch and me, and served our 
time together before the mast; and 
Murdoch’s pleased with his post 
here, for there’s naebody to come 
between him and Kirsten, and nae 
bairns to boast her.’ 

So inflexible was the old man’s 
face under his kinsman’s commen- 
tary, that it did seem that his facul- 
ties were impaired. In his strong 
love he had grown indifferent to 
them, and while yet among his 
fellow men, had suffered them to fall 
into disuse and oblivion. Janet 
gazed at the pair reverently and not 
withont fear. A little afterwards 
she drew her hood over her head, 
and wrung her hands and sobbed— 
poor orphan !—until Kirsten peered 
into her face, and raised such a 
pantomime of pity for Janet’s dis- 
tress, and indignation at her father 
and uncle, that Janet hastily dried 
her eyes and smiled upon her zealous 
partisan, and ate to please her, and 
inspected this and that trifle at her 
instigation, until, wearied of her new 
toy, Kirsten left her to herself, and 
dropped asleep, basking in the heat 
of the hearth, her head against her 
father’s knee. 

Dark night came on, the tide was 
in, soughing and splashing around 
them. Andrew Herries went out 
and in, attending to the beacon fire 
that was now blazing in the dark- 
ness, and flinging a furnace glare 
around the little hut and up into 
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the cloudy sky, or sat mending his 
nets or baiting his lines, whistling to 
himself or flinging a word to Janet, 
but, as he had said, too long accus- 
tomed to silence to tire of his own 
thoughts, or to indulge in much un- 
necessary conversation. Murdoch 
Herries occupied one side of the fire, 
resting when his daughter slept, 
aiding and abetting her when she 
was awake, and wandering from 
fancy to fancy—ever watching her, 
never weary of his life-long charge, 
seeking no other diversion or in- 
dulgence after his day’s toil than 
communion with a stunted and 
crippled understanding. 

pposite was Janet Forbes, alone 
inher wit and comeliness, palpitating 
in the singular nest into which she 
had chanced to fly—hugging her 
selfish desolation. 


Cuapter IX. 
THE WANDERER. 


Janet abode weeks in her near 
but sure and unsuspected asylum ; 
Master Wardlaw or wild Quentin 
Kennedy would as soon have sought 
her at Jericho. She was made free 
to stay by Murdoch Herries and 
his brother, who asked her no ques- 
tions, and never grudged her a 
share of their frugal meals; by 
Kirsten she was alternately pa- 
tronized and neglected; and the 
lone green island was to her a 
charmed spot after the murky and 
riotous Tolbooth-wynd. True, she 
had not known when she mounted 
to the ruined wall and gazed curi- 
ously at its massive fragments, that 
here French bugles had blown, and 
here French lances were at rest; 
but Janet liked to see Kirsten feed 
the troops of grey rabbits that 
frisked with her and ate out of her 
hands, although she screamed to 
behold a detachment of bearded 
Norwegian rats copy their example: 
also Janet trode on Kirsten’s foot- 
steps, and held her hand, and re- 
sponded, with a few craven misgiv- 
ings, to her exulting invitation to 
gaze down fathoms deep into the 
beautiful sea gardens—there might 
be mermaidens among these bowers 
of the sea, these chesnuts and purple 
beeches, but they were wondrously 
clear, cool, and fair, and in the small 
pools and crevices there were 

M 
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lustrous, gorgeous, magic flowers 
which shrank at Kirsten’s steal- 
thiest touch, as certainly endowed 
with sentient life as the fittle, lively 
fishes. 

Janet helped Kirsten in the house- 
hold duties for which the girl had 
strength and ability, and in whose 
performance she could be trusted ; 
she remained alone with Kirsten 
when her father and uncle were out 

iloting vessels in the Frith or 

hing for their daily bread—at first 
with trepidation, afterwards with 
only kindliness and commiseration 
for the poor, harmless, untaught 
being, unconscious in her infirmity. 
The girls together fed the beacon 
fire and gazed into its glowing 
eaverns ; they put the little finishing 
touches to the interior of the hut, 
whose spotlessness was Andrew 
Herries’ pride, and undertook the 
simple cooking. In the evening, 
although they had the men’s com- 
pany it was always so still that oy 
might distinguish the ripple of eac 
wave when the tide was at its ex- 
treme ebb, or the beating of their 
own hearts—save when the Dutch 
elock struck the hour, or Andrew 
Herries crossed the floor, or Kirsten 
pushed aside the table, or struck it 
with her clenched hand when her 
father failed in their cipher. 

In return for her shelter, Janet 
took her huswife from her bundle, 
and deftly mended tears in the 
clothes which she had _ seen 
Andrew Herries wash in a natu- 
ral cistern on the craggy island, 
and dry on the sun-bleached rocks. 
Kirsten witnessed the darning with 
wonder and applause, and she even 
learnt in wonderfully few lessons to 
wield the little weapon, and, when 
the fit was upon her, to solace her 
intervals of quiet with its feats much 
like her more gifted sister—until 
the grown child, who would be child- 
like, with a little child’s sacred 
mantle on her shoulders, when her 
locks were grey and her pulses low, 
grew proud of her performance, 
aah in its prodigies, recurred to 
them again and again, and was 
benefited by the simple sedative. 

For this Pallas-like boon, old 
Murdoch Herries blessed Janet: 
and when she at last hungered for 
the mainland, with its human stir, 
its trials and dangers, he helped to 
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row her right across the Frith to 
the coast of Fife, and parted from 
her with a hoarse word of cheer. 

In her velvet gown, with her 
searlet cloak and her hair rolled 
back, carrying her bundle, now her 
sole earthly possession, Janet com- 
meneced her pilgrimage on foot, 
from house to aceectiaaeatian the 
true tale she had told to the Herries, 
of the kindred she had missed—and 
begging for work, lace to mend for 
my lady, or my lord, or my little 
master, silk to embroider for the 
daughters, caps and topknots to 
make up for the maids. 

Surely Providence protected 
Janet, for no dire evil befel her— 
she was hungry, and weary, and 
footsore, she was suspected and 
taunted, and driven away, she slept 
in barns, she partook of poor men’s 
fare, she skulked from the watch- 
dog and the lacquey, but men gave 
her bread, and shelter for her de- 
fenceless head. People marvelled 
at Janet’s youth and her beauty, 
and assailed her with coarse pity or 
coarser railing, but they raised no 
hand against her, and she passed 
scathless through the country, till 
the crescent hunter’s moon was high 
in the sky above her head. 


Oh! Scot so true in bonnet blue, 
That fear and falsehood never knew, 


verily thou canst be churlish and 
fierce in many a word and deed, 
yet was ever such a tale told of 
other countrymen than thine? 
Occasionally, but at considerable 
intervals and for brief spaces, Janet 
got employment in the country- 
houses of Fife, and was tasked by a 
thrifty ambitious matron, or a bold, 
shrewish, jealous housekeeper. 
Once Janet arrived at a white 
turreted house on a hill, eommand- 
ing a wide prospect of the sweeping 
Frith, and more than one parish 
spire—a terraced garden behind, 
and in front coach-houses and 
offices forming the universal square, 
entered by a ‘pillared gateway— 
square sack-like pillars with bullet 
heads. A cameater informed Janet 
that its owners had not emerged 
from one of the blasts of adversity 
which followed the Union, and tore 
up or shattered many a family tree ; 
the laird had been out with Bal- 
merino, and although he had escaped 
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with his head, his son was still under 
attainder, and the house was now 
rented by strangers, who proved 
Janet's temporary superiors. 

There was a stately but benevo- 
lent grandame, in hoop and fly 
lappet, who would have provided 
for the poor workwoman, had not 
her hands been tied by such scant 
means as few tradesmen’s wives 
could now spend or spare. There 
was a girl of Janet’s age, though 
scarce so pleasant to see, full of a 

oung soldier kinsman who buckled 

er sandal, and picked up her glove, 
and kissed her hand; to whom she 
gave posies of the wallflower that 
grew on the wall; whom she met 
on the.springy turf and yellow 
sands, when he went out to shoot 
or course or row—but who rode 
away witha smile from under the 
gms one day before Janet 
eparted, leaving a white, still 
maiden in the turret-chamber ‘to 
bleed away’ her poor, proud heart. 

Janet was admitted into one of 
the public chambers, in whose 
window was fixed one of those 
bunker-seats at which maltreated 
and implacable Lady Lovat scouted 
and flouted. There Janet sat and 
worked, a party to many a family 
discussion, over which her incapable 
ears itched, and where her eyes 
could travel to the pasture where 
the lowing cattle were milked and 
the colts raced, to the ships upon 
that watery and ever changing high- 
way—and away towards green Inch- 
keith, where Murdoch Herries 
lived with his dumb daughter—even 
to the smoke of Leith, where Effie 
Watson scrambled through her 
housewifery in the house in the 
Tolbooth-wynd, where George 
Forbes gloomed, and Master Ward- 
law came to seek what he had lost 
and would never find. 

Again Janet quitted the ‘ white 
house by the sea,’ wound up a long 
dusty road, towards a woody crag 
and another mansion, but in humbly 
seeking a back entrance, she lost 
her way and entered a den like the 
Dean, only three times the size, 
and with a broader and deeper 
brook flashing and _ sparkling 
through and through. Janet sat 
down, not like Pilgrim, to read her 
roll or to repose on the moss, but 
to bathe her feet and arrange as 
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she best might her apparel—when 
she was aroused by a family band 
of many children bursting into the 
hollow for their play, to seek nuts 
now ripening on the hazel bushes, 
or to pluck black brambles, to hunt 
bees, or to wade in the stream and 
chase the agile minnows. 

There were many boys, sturdy or 
bright, grave or truant, some who 
bore lightly as men the responsi- 
bilities of arduous service under 
the scorching sun of India —and 
two girls, one very lovely in her 
lily skin and her loving ‘ pales 
eyes, but the other, the hie of the 
whole little family, a thin, sallow, 
ardent creature, with scheming but 
ingenuous brow, pliant lip, and fear- 
less indefatigable foot. The little 
girls wore their hair thrown back, 
in the fashion of Janet Forbes’s, 
and their attire was still more fan- 
tastic and wobegone — those ‘ blue 
lutestrings with silver flowers,’ and 
tucked up gauze side skirts, all 
draggled fom and stained there, 
and tumbled and faded, like juvenile 
strolling players drummed through 
some barony and ducked in a pool, 
as a concluding penalty. They were 
inclined to fly at the sight of Janet, 
as at a nymph or Brownie, but when 
rallied by the bigger girl, they made 
a circle round her, and pressed upon 
her, and gazed at her, till their a 3 
tain dispersed them authoritatively 
to their games, and took possession 
of Janet as her peculiar spoil and 


rey. 

, Oknd what kind of friends did 
she seek—and where were they 
gone—and whom had she left in 
France—and was it a bonnie place— 
and had she seen the King and 
Queen, and the Chevalier, she 
kenned wha—and had she a silken 
deggie—and did she ever read an 
auld book named Foissart—and 
had she been told that a runaway 
lady was once married by a priest 
in this very den ?’ 

While Janet was replying to this 
accumulation of desultory questions, 
two ladies appeared in sight, walk- 
ing down the narrow path together, 
and disputing in loud accents. The 
moment they issued from the trees, 
the rest of the children scampered 
off, crying, ‘Anne, sister Anne, the 
ladies are coming!’ and indeed no 
sooner had the couple —- a 
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glimpse of Janet and her com- 
ea stood her ground 
ourly, than they assailed them on 
separate counts. They were two 
singular looking women, though 
perfectly dissimilar—such as would 
now cause the languid world to 
stare. They were both masculine in 
voice and manner, though unlike in 
height, dress, features, and fortunes. 
The one was a long, gaunt woman 
in a spencer and man’s hat, and 
with a harsh physiognomy, who 
strode, and spat, and cracked a 
riding-whip, and shouted, ‘ Hey, 
Lady Anne, dawdling your play- 
hour! Come, and I'll give you a 
ride on my Parson, or ever your 
Dominie opens his een to swallow 
his black pudding : 
Oh ! first they eatet the white puddings, 
And syne they eatet the black, O!’ 


and rehearsing the satirical ditty at 
the full pitch of her stentorian 
voice, she bore off her reluctant 
little vassal. 

The other intruder was a rotund 
figure in a muslin gown, stomacher 
and kerchief complete, with a red- 
and-white rose complexion, and a 
couple of most saucy, rebellious 
eyes; she was a matron, her fellow 
a maid; they contemned and hated 
each other with cordial detestation. 

‘What gipsy have you picked 

up the day, my Lady Anne 
Lindesay? If the Countess does 
not shorten your tether, you'll not 
be the wife for my son that I spoke 
of, ‘the decent lass with the penny,” 
and questionless you think yourself 
too high a dame for the like of 
him! And now, my cummer, since 
the coast is clear, you are not of 
this pairt, that’s plain, nor London 
bred. Are you from Germany, or 
ain, or the Pope’s dominions ? 
euch you have not a ragged ruf- 
fian of a man or atambourine, do 
you spae fortunes or dance ?” 

‘I’m French, my lady, and I 
work lace,’ replied Janet, submis- 
sively. 

*Ye'll no be muckle worth, or 
you would not travel the country. 

‘or shame, you jade, and ‘you so 
young! But first, on your soul, 
did you ever, in Paris, or in 
Bourdeaux, or Strasburgh, or 
Rome, or on the seas, come across 
a daidlin man taking pictures and 
inking stane?’ She paused but 
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to fetch a breath, then burst out 
into an irresistible anathema and 
appeal—‘ Devil take you, Rabbie 
Strang; for your carving and 
graving, and your idols of canvas 
and marble, will you forsake your 
faithful wife pol your housefull 
of sma’ bairns? If it was not Soph 
Johnstone that swore it, I would 
believe there’s ne’er a man left 
in creation. No? Well, there’s 
your plack, go away with you and 
mend your light life. Work, said 
you, lass? I’m like enough to want 
work myself, and who would fash 
themselves with foreign finery like 
you?’ and snapping her fingers with 
great fire and disdain, the aggrieved 
and deserted wife, whom the great 
engraver admired so much, and 
dwelt with so seldom, rolled back as 
she came, leaving Janet once more 
sole tenant of the leafy solitude. 

Another week, and Janet’s great 
courage began to fail; the snell 
October wind made the poor French 
girl shiver; her cheek was hollow 
under her hood; and as she attained 
no prospect of a sure maintenance, 
but was forced to continue her 
tramper’s life, dread visions haunted 
her of the winter's storms, and 
biting frosts—and of wanderers 
like herself perishing of cold, 
hunger, and weariness, in blasts of 
wind and rain or in snow drifts, on 
some of those wild moors she had 
already crossed. 

Janethad walked all day drowsily, 
with but one application to a 
beadle and gravedigger who abode 
hard by a little grey church and 
steeple, and who banned her as a 
mass-monger. She was approach- 
ing a low-built, unpretending farm- 
house, double guarded by its new 
stacks, with its roses bearing many 
a scarlet hip for the little birds, 
and the fire in the wide kitchen- 
chimney reflected ruddily on_ its 
small, thick window panes. The 
blithe bustle of the ingathering 
was still in the yard, the loaded 
wains were yet creaking and labour- 
ing along, tlie last stack was build- 
ing, men were working heartily as 
seeing the good completion of their 
toils, a colony of dogs looked wist- 
fully on their exertions, and a 
cloud of fowls delayed to roost that 
they might pick up the rich store of 
scattered grain. A pale, fair, sweet- 
faced young woman was placidly 
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regarding the home triumph, and 
waiting ona stalwart fellow, who, 
receiving a can from her hands, 
took a grateful draught of its con- 
tents, and handed it smiling to his 
companions. A loaded cart passed 
near, its overhanging sheaves 
grazing the woman—but he threw 
out his strong arm and sheltered 
her, and just then a few drops of 
hail fell, and a gust tossed abroad 
a shower of withered leaves from 
the trees that clothed the sides of 
the now bare and rugged den close 
at hand, and the eye, smarting with 
cold, turning to decide the course 
of the storm, met two hill summits 
already powdered white with snow. 

Janet took in the little picture 
with a dull mechanical stare, as 
different as possible from the merry 
glance which had shot out behind 
the grille at Rouen, and even crazed 
Master Wardlaw. 

‘ What’s your will, lass?” inquired 
a soft voice. ‘Come in and scoug 
the shower,’ and Janet entered the 
wicket, walked up the little garden 
path, and crossed the threshold of 
the Dean. 


ee 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COVERT. 


Among the abundance and home- 
liness, and purpose-like thron 
of the Dean kitchen, sat a sick 
elderly woman, with the same 
sweet mouth and clear eyes, but, in 
spite of years and ailments, with 
more quickness, buoyancy, and 
earthly concern in her air and 
movements, as if the stream of 
time had not stranded her on its 
shores, but had surely borne her on 
in a full, rich course, whose wealth 
would not be exhausted until it 
emptied itself into the broad ocean. 
They seated Janet on the settle by 
the fire; they warmed her wet and 
weary feet; they fed her with 
elder-flower wine and sweet milk 
and soft bannocks, and golden honey 
from their hives; and when the 
weather lowered more and more, 
they bade her go no farther, but 
rest with them within biggit walls 
till the piercing gale and the dark 
night wore past together. Janet 
looked with warm, tearful glances 
into the kind faces; and refreshed 
and strengthened, she began to dis- 
play her little gifts, and pray that she 
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might be permitted to execute that 
night, some little piece of work in 
her hostess’s behalf. Much the 
farmer's wife and daughter and 
the servant lasses wondered at and 
praised those spider webs and that 
pm tracery — those vine 
eaves and that orange tree and 
squirrel, all stitched by those cun- 
ning fingers; and, what they still 
more valued, those elaborate ex- 
ploits of darning—the diaper darn, 
the twill darn, the loop darn. 

The whole household drew to- 
gether—the wise, courteous father, 
the grave, strong son. Simon Lau- 
der could not speak French, but he 
questioned Janet curiously, in his 
own tongue, of foreign fashions and 
monkish missals, and the service 
chanted by stoled priests before 

littering eon Janet clasped 
ce hands and sung to him one 
of her canticles, her young voice 
rising and falling and swelling in 
lofty melody, while John Lauder lis- 
tened in stupid stolidity and some 
impatience of his father’s learning. 
But as the majestic yet familiar 
words trembled on Janet’s lip, a 
tide of associations swept away the 
frost of her self-control, and she 
broke down in sobs and tears such 
as she had shed when she first saw 
Murdoch Herries and his daughter 
in the beacon hut, on the lonely 
isle of Inchkeith. And her sorrow 
and her shame did not now exhaust 
themselves in inarticulate moaning : 
in instinctive appreciation of their 
eres of faith and sympathy, she 
rankly offered them her confidence 
—her tale of bitter wrong—that she 
was the lawful daughter of a lady of 
high degree, Susanna, Countess of 
Strathmore; that her father bore 
her no love, and brought her home, 
in her ignorance, to a squalid home 
and a jealous step-dame, and that, 
when she opposed their will, the 
turned her adrift on the hard world. 

Poor lass !—poor, little-thought- 
of, evilly-entreated lass! How these 
true hearts melted at her story! 
Then followed their impulses, with- 
out pausing to doubt, censure, or 
condemn — without turning away 
in their indifference, egotism, and 
superiority —still, in their most 
generous impulses, ‘like noble boys 
at play,’ unafflicted with self-con- 
sciousness, never delaying in order 
to probe their own diseased hearts 
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and brains, and feel nervously their 
own fevered or languid pulses, but 
only sensible that there was an un- 
fair act and an oppressed sufferer, 
and eager to make the wrong right, 
and to assuage the misery, if they 
could not punish the offender. 

‘Mother,’ entreated Anne Lauder, 
in a private conference next day, ‘ if 
we could keep this poor lass at the 
Dean tiil the winter is away, she 
would mark and mend the cloth, 
and lay in a stock of lace and 
mittens and scarfs for herself to 
sell in the summer—and she would 
a with my father at night, and 
sleep wi’ me. I never had a sister, 
and I’ve many a time wished for 
a neighbour. Oh dear! to be a 
stranger in a strange land!’ and 
Anne’s low voice quivered in its 
earnestness. 

*It would be fine if we could, 
Annie,’ Mrs. Lauder meditated, but 
Simon Lauder decided the question. 

‘Faber quisque sue@ fortune,’ he 
owned, ‘but I doubt not Claudius, 
in the thick of his censorship, never 
likened a lass to sic an undertaking. 
Fortune and friends have frowned 
on this bairn—the last even against 
nature—the mair need that we do 
our best to supply the deficiency. 
Such as we have, give unto her. 
The poor lass need never fear want 
and trouble, and worse, God hel 
her! when there are stout men-fol 
to fend for her, and women to bind 
up her wounds, and take her up 
beside them on their asses’ backs. 
I guess many a good cuddy has 
borne a double burden, and ne’er 
broken down when all was done.’ 

There was but one dissentient 
voice to the boon, and it came from 
an unexpected quarter. 

‘Is it true, Anne?’ asked John 
Lauder, uneasily, as he swung his 
flail. ‘Does my father really mean 
this lady-born French lass to sit at 
our fireside and board with us for 
months or the rest of her days?’ 

‘John!’ exclaimed Anne in in- 
dignation, ‘John, are you fey?’ 
And John hurried off, with aiflush 
of shame and vexation oversptead- 
ing his face. 

In happy unconsciousness of any 
hostile eye or ear, Janet accepted the 
proffered unconditional protection 
as guilelessly as it was given, with 
tears and prayers and great joy. 

It was wonderful how soon the 
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strange girl domesticated herself in 
the farm-house. In a very few 
weeks at the Dean she learnt more 
Scotch and dropped more idioms 
than she had done in months in 
Leith. She locked up her little 
crucifix, and prayed with closed 
eyes in spirit and in truth. She 
assumed Anne’s dress—the short 
gown and the dark bright petticoat ; 
but her hair would never bind like 
Anne’s—it curled back from her 
square forehead, and left all free 
the contour of the face and the 
slender throat. Janet was no longer 
a listless or sullen spectator of the 
household engagements around her ; 
the chord had been struck to which 
every faculty responded ; she was 
as busy as a bee, and the pride of 
the Dean—for when did untutored 
lass so make up for lost time, and 
penetrate into the whole arcana 
of female knowledge — churning, 
cheese-making, bread-making, brew- 
ing,spinning? And withall these dif- 
ficult aequirements there mingled her 
a accomplishments—her mate- 
otes, her omelettes, her souffiées, 
her bouquets, her cauchoise, her 
tabouret—her foreign strangeness 
and freshness—her Twelfth-Night 
games, her Easter eggs, her child’s 
bon-bons. 

Janet would nurse Mrs. Lauder, 
and she would summon John to 
dinner ; she would spin with Anne ; 
she would play at ‘fox and goose’ 
with Simon when his head ached and 
his eyes were too dim for his book ; 
nay, she was eyes to him, she would 
read to him, like Milton’s daughters, 
but full of complacency, those words 
and lines which, unless in her 
chants, were no more to her than 
the dashing of a majestic surf on 
a distant and unknown shore. 
Saunders’ cross wife scolded her 
least of all; the hagman and the 
little herd did her bidding as if she 
were the born mistress of the Dean, 
and not its dependent waif, here 
to-day and away to-morrow. 

Simon Lauder’s superior nurture, 
his wife’s ill health, Anne’s misfor- 
tune, had removed them from their 
neighbours ; but these came now to 
inspect, criticise, and patronize the 
stranger—and the Dean had once 
more its genial rustic company, 
whose varied voices, varied tastes, 
and varied trials united to train the 
heart to tenderness and forbearance,. 
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to make it mellow and ripe, to teach 
it that ‘it is not good for man to be 
alone.’ 

When the spring was ushered 
in with its fleeting sunshine, and 
sharp whistling gales, Janet Forbes 
experienced a new existence. To 
gather the first wild hyacinth—to 
climb as far as she could among 
these misty Lomonds, where the 
snow lingered in patches, and gaze 
fondly on each dwelling—to find she 
was able to name each wood where 
the buds were swelling, each hamlet, 
each hut with the tiny feather of 
smoke from its humble chimney— 
to trace the way she had come that 
dark October night, and linger over 
each point of her solitary route. 

Every fine afternoon, when John 
Lauder returned from his fields, 
Janet Forbes was amissing, had 
strayed in a new direction, and was 
losing herself in a fresh delight— 
the young lambs gambolling by 
their mowers, the crows plucking 
the hair from the heifers’ Soslie to 
line their high nests, the bright 
sunshine and spring rains on the 
newly turned-up land, on the winter 
wheat and fine-spiked grass that 
drank it gratefully, and sprouted 
obedient to its bidding. If Anne was 
not with her—and the country was 
a common sight to Anne, who was 
best pleased with her home cares, 
and never cared to stray beyond 
the garden and the cheerful yard— 
John Lauder had to seek Janet in 
the den or on the hills, until even his 
mother said complainingly, that it 
was hard upon him, after his day’s 
labour, that Janet, who was a sen- 
sible lass in other things, should 
learn ‘ to take her foot in her hand, 
and hie hame at better hours.’ But 
John Lauder never shunned the 
duty, never failed to track the de- 
linguent. He went after her as a 
shepherd would seek his ewe lamb ; 
and he brought her back over moss 
and stones as carefully and quietly. 

Janet Forbes was not like the 
young Lauders; she had much 
Imagination, and she had received 
just sufficient information to make 

er greedy for more: she conquered 
her slowness and difficulty in reading 
English long after she could speak it 
fluently, and set herself to study an 
old-fashioned edition of Shakspeare 
amongst Simon Lauder’s stores. 


Not Mrs, Lauder alone, but Simon, 
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held playgoing—to which they were 
about as much tempted as to gladi- 
ator shows, tournaments, and bear- 
baitings—in Presbyterian reproba- 
tion, but they had toleration for 
play-books. Simon appreciated 
well ‘immortal Will,’ and cured by 
the antidote of his great wholesome 
genius, many a twinge of rheumatic 
— —_— in the newly cultivated 
and, and the damp ditches of the 
Dean farm. Mrs. Lander lived in the 
innocent conviction that much harm 
could not lie between the boards of 
a book, especially when there existed 
such good books as the blessed 
Bible, and Rutherford’s Letters, and 
Haliburton’s Sermons, to which one 
might turn when one was met and 
assailed by ‘a printed lee.’ 

As the bold Lomonds, bold to a 
Southern, and the little secluded 
den, and each tiny perfect leaf and 
flower and dim floating fleecy cloud 
were to Janet’s bodily vision, so was 
Shakspeare to her mental regard 
—a field of marvels and of joys, a 
copious library she could never ex- 
haust. She piqued John Lauder 
into reading in his turn—burning 
over Othello, and shivering over 
Hamlet — his intellectual nature 
shooting out under such strong food 
until he began to wince and writhe 
at his brain’s small stature and un- 
furnished recesses, and to east off 
the slough that had encompassed 
and bound him. 

‘Be ye hospitable to strangers, 
for some have- entertained angels 
unawares. For John Lauder, he 
believed that this young French girl 
to whom they had afforded shelter 
was like a rosy, fragrant wild briar 
twined among their own pale honey- 
suckle of the Dean. 


Cuapter XI. 
JOHN LAUDER AND HIS LOVE. 
Janet sang ‘ Huntingtower;’ she 
learnt it from the servant lasses, and 
she liked the sentiment and the 
romance, and would go lilting it up 
and down the house, the g 
and the yard—not the less so that 
John’Yauder hated the song,— 
Huntingtower and Blairnigower, 
A’ that’s mine is thine, Jeannie. 
John Lauder gave Jean, the lass, 
a knot of ribands to substitute 
‘ Lord Spynie’ as an accompaniment 
to her aa 
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Lord Spynie, ye may pu’ the rose, 
And spare the lily flower, 
When ye gae through the garden 


reen, 

To woo in lady’s bower. 

And ye may pu’ the lightsome thyme, 
And leave the lonesome rue ; 


For lang and sair will the lady mourn, 
That ye gae there to woo. 


But Janet discovered the bribery, 
and plagued him for it, refusing to 
aaeak to him, hiding his book, pur- 
loining his mittens and his whip. 
She had a habit of saying to him 
when he offended her, with great 
spirit and a strong shade of waggery, 
‘Passe, I am Lady Strathmore’s 
daughter,’ and many an humble 
attention and many a rough retalia- 
tion the phrase saved her. Perhaps 
the ready use of the shield proved 
that its Gorgon’s head was gone, or 
that the wreathing snakes that had 
once so coiled round and shot their 
forked tongues into Janet’s heart, 
were charmed of their sting and 
become harmless tresses. But John 
Lauder was not quick enough to 
arrive at this conclusion. 

It was already sheep-shearing, 
and the men and boys of the Dean 
were gathered by the little stream 
with the flock in the fold on its 
banks. Since early morning, the 
Herculeses of the farm had been up 
to the knees in water, plunging in 
the struggling sheep; and the women 
were standing by, admiring, as 
women admire, powerful mould and 
feats of strength, whether in war or 
peace; and there was the murmur 
of activity and glee that attends 
country folk’s epochs, and lends to 
each something of a festival strain 
—and yet not that alone, but also 
a hymn of thankfulness for the 
multiplied flock, the snowy wool 
that shall protect from the winter's 
cold, rich and poor alike—the true 
golden fleece. 

Janet was chattering to Anne 
Lauder of the scene before them, of 
the Agnus Dei of his Holiness the 
Pope—and above all of this June 
time—that there was aubépine in the 
den, such bunches of almond-seented 
aubépine, fragrant for twenty yards 
around, and each bud purer than 
the uncarded wool. Janet would 
take Anne to the old thorn tree, and 
would pull its treasures for her, but 
Anne said, ‘ Na, na, keep them for 
John.’ Father and mother, friend 
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and servant, bade Janet Forbes give 
her best to John Lauder, and come 
and rule over them, They loved 
John Lauder, they loved the young 
girl they had saved and served, 
and recognising that the happiness 
of the two lay in each other, in 
their single-heartedness they never 
dreamt of any other alternative but 
bringing them together as soon, and 
as indissolubly as possible. 

When John came down the den 
all flushed and dripping, Janet once 
again in imagination unrolling the 
broad lands with which she was to 
have endowed another, and the 
noble youth who was to have won 
them, turned her back, and emptied 
her apron into the stream, and 
could have cried to see the pearly 
clusters in their dark green setting, 
the brides in the arms of their 
sombre bridegrooms, floating fast 
down the water. But when John 
Lauder asked what she meant, she 
averred she had sent the bonnie 
flowers on an errand to Strathmore ; 
and when he hastily fished them 
out, drenched all soiled, she 
laughed at him for appropriating 
what she had rejected— until he 
demanded, in soreness, when she 
should ride in state to her castle of 
Glammis, and if she would hire him 
for her ploughman or her gardener, 
and grant him his penny fee. And 
angry words, far removed from the 
blue sky ‘and the tinkling water 
and the midges dancing on its sur- 
face, and the bee humming by, 
passed between the pair; and they 
parted with pangs in their hearts, 
which rankled there after many 
days, especially in the bosom of 
poor foolish Janet, who moped alone 
during the long summer mornings 
and evenings, and persuaded her- 
self that she really meant to quit 
the Dean and its true and dear 
friends whom she was trying to 
alienate, and to wander once more 
into the bleak world — and pro- 
ceeded to drop inadvertent hints 
of her design until John Lauder’s 
blood ran cold, and he would have 
put his neck beneath her feet, aye, 
and well nigh given his life, to 
deprive her of her cruel revenge. 

Thus they rung their changes, 
and yet on retrospect that summer 
at the Dean never seemed harassing 
or vexatious, but one long summer's 
day, sunny in the morning, hot and 
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thundering at noon, bright and 
tranquil at its close. 

The harvest sickles were whetted 
once more, the dew was glittering on 
the yellow barley, and the myrtle- 
leafed forget-me-not was floating on 
the ditches, and Janet of Strathmore 
shore among the band of reapers— 
but John Lauder, the master’s son, 
bound behind her; and many a 


merry lad and lass smiled or blushed 

as they passed the couple, many a 

o-— would fix the day when the 
8 


istols should be fired and the 
feide's-bread broken for the youn 

udewife of the Dean, who ha 

een courted and would be wedded 
within its mossy walls. 

One harvest sunset John Lauder 
went down the glen with some 
other young men to mark a fox’s 
earth, whose tenant was already 
descending on the unwary herd and 
straggling poultr Mrs. Lauder 
was in bed in the room within; 
Anne had gone with the servant 
lasses and their array of pails and 
lanterns to the milking; Simon 
Lauder was presiding at the horse 
suppering ; and Janet sat alone in 
the dusk of the window and the 
glow from the fire, not caring to 
draw out her thread in the ob- 
security, but resting her hand on 
the rock and bending her head in 
thought. John Lauder came in, 
with an uncertain step and a pale 
face ; he had missed his footing half 
way up the bank, and fallen from 
its height into the den below—but 
the branches had broken the descent 
and he was not hurt, and did not 
wish to frighten his family by the 
whole party’s formal return. He 
sat down, and covered his face 
with his hand to steady his dizzy 
nerves, or to shut out the sight of 
Janet, white like himself, and trem- 
bling and looking at him wistfully. 
She watched him in silence, and then 
shegot up andcame tohim; shelifted 
off his bonnet, and brought water 
and stood at his knee, his humble 
handmaid —he suffered it a little 
while and then he started up. 

‘Forgive me, Janet, I am better, 
nothing ails me; I only wanted to 
feel sick a while longer, that you 
might grow kind.’ 

Nothing ailed him, indeed, that 
he should clasp Janet close and 
tight, and that his eyes should 
shine like stars, but poor Janet was 
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taken aback, so ruefully glad that 
he was safe and sound, that she 
was not fit to punish the momenta: 
imposition. Then was poured fort 
the weighty argument, ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that;’ no noble nor 
knight, ‘fine’ though his dress, 
‘soft’ his word, would love Janet 
Forbes like John Lauder. Itseems 
that Janet listened to the thread- 
bare reasoning which has exercised 
so much eloquence, and fairly for- 
got the unpremeditated advantage 
that permitted the confession of his 
love and gained him his heart’s 
desire—perhaps because when he 
held her as a man holds his trea- 
sure, there returned upon Janet, 
distinctly and vividly, the October 
day at the farm gate when the 
houseless wanderer first viewed 
the peaceful, bounteous homestead 
of the Dean, with the same strong 
arm lifted up to guard Anne 
Lauder. 

Simon Lauder discoursed of the 
patria potestas, of the child born in 
the master’s house, growing up his 
heir, of the maiden adopted and 
admitted to the daughter’s right, 
and wedding worthily with the son. 
And it was a fact that he was better 
satisfied with John’s choosing a wife 
after the manly precedent of the 
ancients, than if he had, accordin 
to shrewd Scottish dictum, hunte 
out and ridden down the longest 
tocher in the parish. 

Mrs. Lauder and Anne rummaged 
in great chests, and bleached and 
sewed as contentedly and joyously 
as if for one of themselves; depen- 
dents were regaled and toasts drunk; 
and peradventure poor Janet Forbes 
was wedded as honourably and with 
as chivalrous regard by her yeoman 
husband, as if she had in truth 
mated with a belted Hamilton or 
Galloway. 


CuHarter XII. 


THE CORONET AND THE BARON’S 
CASTLE. 


Janet Forbes was the young gude- 
wife of the Dean. No chitelaine, no 
baron’s lady, no dame ; yet, strange 
to say, so heedless or hardened to 
her doting that her cordiality and 
her mirth, her wholesome happy 
nature, as well as her charity, still 

erfume the tradition of its French- 
red mistress, long after the little 
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grey Dean has crumbled into dust 
with prouder piles. One can well 
suppose how Janet was the soul of 
innocent amusements—kirns under 
the September moon, feasts when 
the November ox was slain, first- 
footings over the crisp January 
snow, bridals, and baptisms; how 
she lent to them a dash of her own 
naive composition, until greybeards 
sang and lame men danced; and 
how she drew into the merry-making 
the shy, the stupid, and the sorrow- 
ful, until all rejoiced together. In 
her reign, friendly plays abounded ; 
and she was no less the light of her 
husband's heart, the most active 
worker in the morning, the reader 
or singer by the hearth at night, the 
frank bold maintainer of her own 
opinion, the faithful asserter of the 
right and challenger of the wrong, 
though Simon Lauder and John 
were the offenders—for mortal men 
will err till the end of time. 

The lamp that lit extreme old age 
when it descended in its mists on 
the Dean ; the bright side of Anne, 
ever meeker and milder; the loving 
mother of loving children; and if 
those had been the Catholic days of 
Scotland they might have canonized 
our Janet, so did her faith and piety 
progress and perfect themselves, so 

was she to her people—and a 
armer’s wife has people as well as 
her liege lord and lady—so mindful 
of the poor, so unshrinking in per- 
sonally relieving their most mise- 
rable wants. Ah! the old beggar 
and porter phrase was as untrue of 
Janet, as that most detestable of 
statements which refers to heroes 
and valets. Why, the very dogs 
about the Dean would forsake John 
Lauder to walk at Janet’s heels, 
= rest their heads on Janet’s 
ap. 
MUnder Simon Lauder’s mediation 
there was in proeess of years a surly 
warrant of pardon or neutrality ob- 
tained from George Forbes, but he 
would not consent to see Janet, nor 
did the father and daughter ever 
meet again in this world. 

Like Flora Macdonald, Janet gave 
all her stout sons to fight their 
country’s battles by sea and shore. 
Born and bred on a remote farm, 
surrounded by images of rural quiet, 
they grew up with that ineompre- 
hensible, unconquerable longing for 
the restless waves or the ranks of 
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war, which, in spite of many ob- 
stacles, fills our services. 

To procure their midshipman’s 
berths and ensign’s commissions, 
accessible to the middle class when 
trumpets are blowing and ranks 
riddied and shorn, the resources of 
the Dean were spent; and unpros- 
perous days ensuing, embarrass- 
ments and poverty ended the tenant’s 
hold of its fields and uplands. 
But there was no great grief in- 
volved in the admission ; it was not 
till late in the century that narrow- 
ing circumstances advanced their 
gripe on the little household. Simon 
Lauder and his brave wife had been 
long gathered to their fathers; 
Anne kept her tryst in heaven with 
the soldier who fell on Bunker’s- 
hill; even John Lauder—manly, 
merciful John—had left her he had 
cherished so fondly. His goodly 
bodily presence was mouldering in 
the churchyard, and his spirit had 
passed in hope to his Master; and 
it was as a widow of threescore, and 
with no immediate and peculiar stay, 
that Janet quitted the Dean—all 
whom she had found there departed, 
only their shadowy faces and voices 
so real in her heart, that she could 
afford to lose their dwelling, where 
they had lived and laboured, without 
one refrain of look or tone fading 
from her daily path. 

She had been long a favoured 
woman ; after a stormy beginning 
her history had been a record of 
virtue and happiness. What mat- 
tered it that its close was full of the 
stillness and the barrenness of a wan 
winter’s sunset? Soon the stars 
would shine out one blaze of beauty, 
to which no summer’s balmy fruit- 
fulness would compare. If ‘man 
wants but litile here below,’ least of 
all is required by the good and great 
nearing their Father’s house. j anet 
came to the Dean agonized with her 
cross—young, wild, desperate, with 
the green shoots of grace scant and 
feeble in her soul: the Dean gave 
her warm and true human friend- 
ship and love; seated her, ‘ clothed 
aaa in her right mind,’ at the feet 
of Him whose unworthy servants 
the good and great deem themselves. 
And she went out, not like Naomi, 
empty, but full of the inexhaustible 
abundance of a later day—a chas- 
tened, grateful, resigned Christian 
woman. When she had this world’s 
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goods, she and hers dispensed them 
liberally. In her time she caused 


‘ the widow’s heart to sing with joy.” 


That was a higher, surer wealth 
than the possession of the ‘ goodly 
Babylonish garment and wedge of 
gold’ for which so much is sauiliced: 
God grant every true heart such 
riches when the wayworn feet 
‘stumble on the dark mountains.’ 
Nay, Janet Forbes was not un- 
fortunate in the close of her career. 
Janet’s children were honourable 
for respectability and worth, and 
in some instances for talent; but, 
perhaps because they were better 
gifted, none of them succeeded in 
building up fortunes, or in rising to 
the station from which they were, 
on one side of the house, descended. 
Some of her sons perished in early 
life; one was a prisoner in the 
hands of the national enemy for 
a protracted period. These were 
heavy troubles, but they passed 
away. The sons who survived her 
were painstaking and industrious, 
apt and acute, subordinate officers, 
no more. Her daughters married, 
loved, and died in honest inde- 
pendence and obscurity. But all 
these thoughtful, tried, careworn 
men and women counted themselves 
honoured in their origin, and privi- 
leged in providing for her whose 
busy hands had once willingly 
worked for them, and whose faith- 
ful, cheery smile had been to them 
a ray from heaven. Not one of 
them, however stern, or peevish, or 
prosaic at times, but were once a 
year little children, poets, Chris- 
tians, when they contrived what of 
their best they could force on the 
dear old mother who would have 
been content with the crumbs from 
their table and their affectionate 


duty. 
aot closed her life near some 


of her descendants, in a small 
house in the suburbs of the ‘fair 
city’ of Perth, infinitely above the 
notorious Lady Jane Douglas, who 
in a similar locality terminated her 
harassed and wretched existence. 
They say before Janet’s death, 
some incidents of her peculiar story 
became public; andapplication being 
made for her, without her authority 
or that of her children, to her noble 
relatives and connexions, they con- 
firmed their common blood, admitted 
her claim, and settled:on her such 
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an income as increased her com- 
fort and ease, tendering her the 
eames civilities and courtesies of 

indred. Janet accepted their ac- 
knowledgments with the noble sim- 
plicity and magnanimity which were 
natural to her; but while she de- 
clared herself ready to welcome any 
member of their families who should 
think it worth while to visit her— 
and perhaps she did so receive their 
greeting—she firmly declined to be- 
come their guest. ‘She was an old 
woman,’ she said, ‘and although 
she had been Lady Strathmore’s 
daughter, she was John Lauder’s 
widow who had not been used to 
lords or lairds, save on rent days, 
and who would never shame castle 
or hall with his plain speech and 
bearing.’ 

Yet Janet saw Glammis before she 
died. She expressed a wish to that 
effect ; and was very far from friend- 
less—on the contrary, her nature 
was so sound, that even in widow- 
hood, age, and infirmity, her bright 
intelligence and generous temper 
served her as at the turning point 
of her destiny, and won and retained 
for her friends, zealous and attached, 
among young and old, rich and poor, 
all with whom she came in contact. 
So Janet, against every drawback 
and obstacle, was transported to the 
noble castle where her mother once 
ruled queen. She inspected its 
various curiosities and splendours 
with much interest; looked long 
down the green vistas of the fine 
park ; asked where her mother had 
sat, and where she had slept; in- 
quired, in a lower tone, if any 
man remembered aught of George 
Forbes; and declared at last, in 
soft, solemn murmur, ‘ Well, it is 
grand—grander than I dreamt ; 
but it is not so bonny as the Dean 
lang syne; not so kindly as that 
dark day when I first saw John 
Lauder building in the yard; not 
so sweet as in yon harvest month 
when we walked our lanes ilka 

loaming, plighted man and wife, 

own among the yellow birks and 
brown hazels, or climbing up the 
hill-side, wading through the purple 
heather—and it is a whole heaven 
less fair than the Lord’s country, 
where John and Anne, and our 
father and mother, and even some 
of the bit bairns, have gone before 
me.’ 
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HOW WE ESCAPED FROM DELHI. 
BY C. T. LE BAS, 


OX the 13th of January last 
(1859), I came to Delhi as 
judge. In the hot weather I al- 
ways do my work in the morning. 
On Monday, May 11th, I was in 
my court before half-past six a.m. 
About nine o’clock there was a 
commotion ; a stir, and a whisper 
among the Vakeels and Omlah. I 
asked what was the matter, and I 
was told that there was a row in 
the city. The report was that some 
mutinous troopers had come over 
from Meerutt; but no one had any 
certain information. I left off work, 
ordered my palkee-garee at once, 
drove down to the Cashmere-gate, 
left the garee outside, and walked in. 
Immediately inside the Cash- 
mere-gate there is a large open 
space or square, called the Main- 
Samed. To the left is a lane lead- 
ing to the magistrate’s court, which 
is situated on the battlements over- 
looking the Jumna. In front is a 
wooden gate opening into a second 
square, containing the church, 
Skinner’s house, the Delhi Gazette 
Press, &. From this second 
square a road runs past the Maga- 
zine towards the Palace and the 
bridge of boats. A company of 
Sepoys, under an English officer, 
was always on duty at the Main- 
Guard. On this occasion a com- 
pany of the 38th Native Infantry 
was on duty, and the officer was 
Lieutenant Proctor of thatregiment. 
The men were all under arms. 

Proctor told me that some muti- 
nous Sowars had come from 
Meerutt, and that they were cross- 
ing or had crossed the bridge of 
boats. Fraser and Metcalfe, he 
said, had gone into the city; and 
Hutchinson, the acting magistrate, 
had gone to the cantonments to ask 
for military aid. 

I was thinking of trying to join 
Metcalfe and Fraser. But an old 
servantofmine, whom I found in the 
Main-Guard, had gone through the 
wooden gate into the second square, 
and penetrated as far as the Maga- 
zine; and he told me that from the 
Magazine towards the Palace there 
was a dense crowd, and that I 
should never be able to get 
through; so I remained with 


Proctor. At present the above- 
mentioned crowd was not mutinous 
or turbulent; they had merely as- 
sembled to see the row. 

Mr. Murphy, the collector of 
customs, now arrived. He brought 
all kinds of rumours ; but still there 
was nothing certain, except the 
advent of the troopers from 
Meerutt. After remaining a short 
time he drove to his house (outside 
the city), as he wished to speak to 
some of the members of his family. 
I went with him. Outside, every- 
thing appeared quiet, and we soon 
returned to the Main-Guard. 

Next came Hutchinson. He an- 
nounced that the 54th Native 
Infantry and two guns were on 
their way to the city. He was 
residing in a house close to the 
Cashmere-gate ; and he brought 
out his wife and children, put them 
into a carriage, and sent them to 
the cantonment. He then went to 
join Fraser. I endeavoured to dis- 
suade him. I told him he would 
never be able to get through the 
dense crowd in front of the Maga- 
zine, and I wanted him to wait for 
the 54th. But he replied that he 
was the magistrate, and that he 
must go. I never set eyes on him 
again. There can be no doubt that 
he was murdered; but whether he 
contrived to get through the crowd 
and to join Fraser and Metcalfe, or 
whether he was killed in some other 
part of the city, we never knew. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock, the 
54th Native Infantry arrived. Their 
commanding officer, Colonel Ripley, 
halted them at the Main-Guard, and 
stopped to question us; and we told 
him what we knew, which was not 
much. While we were talking, a 
Sepoy came up, looking excited and 
alarmed. The native officer com- 
manding the detachment on duty 
at the Fae had sent him to 
report that the mob was beginning 
to get riotous and turbulent, oad 
that he (the native officer) feared 
that the Magazine would soon be 
attacked. Having heard this man’s 
story, Colonel Ripley ordered the 
wooden gate to be thrown open, 
and ena through at the head of 


his regiment. I remained in the 
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Main-Guard with Proctor and his 
company. Presently we heard shots 
and loud cries; evidently there was 
a tumult inside. The wooden gate 
was not shut close: I walked up to 
it and looked through. The regi- 
ment was in front of Skinner’s 
house. I could only see the backs 
of the men, but I could make out 
that there was something wrong; 
for the Sepoys were scattered about 
in groups, and appeared to be all in 
confusion. My servant, with several 
other idlers, had followed the regi- 
ment through the gate. He now 
came running back, seized my hand, 
dragged me away, and exclaimed— 
‘If you want to save your life, you 
must get out of this place.’ I asked 
him what was the matter. He 
replied, ‘The troopers are killing 
all the officers. The Sepoys have 
joined; they wont do anything; 
they stand and look on; they will 
not save the officers. I could 
hardly believe this, so I went and 
looked through the gate again. The 
confusion was greater; the men 
were more scattered ; the firing was 
still going on ; three or four troopers 
were visible, and they appeared to 
be riding up towards the gate. I 
left the gate, and looked round the 
Main-Guard. The men of Proctor’s 
company appeared to be excited and 
anxious; Proctor himself I could 
not see. He must have been there, 
for I heard afterwards that be had 
remained in the Main-Guard till the 
evening: but in the confusion I 
missed him. (He subsequently 
escaped to Meerutt.) I then deter- 
mined to be off. Followed by my 
servant above mentioned, and also 
by my Jemadar of Chuprassies, I 
turned down the lane leading to the 
magistrate’s kutcherry, got to the 
battlements, descended to the river 
through a kirkee, and walked along 
the bank to Sir T. Metealfe’s house, 
where I was then residing. 

I reached the house a little before 
noon. I sent out people to get in- 
telligence. Then I bathed, dressed, 
got something to eat and drink, had 
a chillum (I never had another out 
of that hookah!), and afterwards 
went up to the roof of the house, 
from eiune I could get a view of 
the city. Now and then I heard 
shots; and a thick smoke was rising 
in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
as if a large house was burning. 
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My messengers came back, one 
after the other. Each had a dif- 
ferent story. Fraser, Metcalfe, and 
Hutchinson had been killed—no, 
they were safe in the Palace; but 
Mr. Fraser’s head-clerk, Mr. Nixon, 
had been killed at the Water-gate, 
and his body was lying in the road ; 
the 54th Native Infantry had joined 
the troopers, and were plundering 
the city ;—no, the 54th had returned 
to the Main-Guard; but all the 
officers were killed, and the mob 
and the troopers were plundering. 

Presently my palkee-garee came 
back. Colonel Ripley had been 
badly wounded and left for dead: 
but he afterwards managed to crawl 
back to the wooden gate, and two 
native officers of the 38th pulled 
him through, and consigned him to 
Doctor Stewart. The latter had 
gone in with the 54th, escaped un- 
hurt, and returned to the Main- 
Guard. He now searched for a 
vehicle; and finding my garee out- 
side where it had been left, he put 
Colonel Ripley into it, and drove 
back to the cantonment with him. 

At last one of my chuprassies re- 
ported that two guns and the greater 
= of the 74th Native Infantry 

ad marched into the city. I now 
began to hope that the row would 
be put down, but presently another 
man announced that the Brigadier 
and a number of officers and ladies 
had assembled at the Flagstaff 
Tower; and when I heard this I 
thought there must be something 
wrong. Accordingly I ordered my 
dog-cart and drove up to the Tower ; 
also, I sent up a saddle-horse, half 
a dozen bottles of beer, some cold 
meat, bread, &e. 

The Flagstaff Tower is situated 
on a high ridge between the city 
and the cantonment. The shortest 
road from the city to the cantonment 
crosses this hill,and runs close under 
the Tower; but the ascent on the 
city side is very steep, and people 
generally take the lower road, which 
runs round the east end of the ridge, 
and so enters the cantonment, for 
the ridge terminates before it 
reaches the river. 

I was at the Tower a little after 
two p.m. The force there assembled 
consisted of one company of the 
38th Native Infantry, two of the 
74th, and two guns. The artillery- 
men and the men of the 74th were 
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civil and respectful; the 38th men 
were insolent and disorderly. 

I shall never forget that scene. 
Officers, ladies, children, ayahs, and 
other servants were crowded in and 
about the Tower. Carriages and 
horses were standing close by. The 
heat was very great. Most of the 
children were crying, and no wonder, 
for they were hungry, thirsty, un- 
comfortable, and frightened. Many 
of the ladies were in a state of great 
despondency ; some, however, were 
as cool and collected as possible, 
mever shedding a tear or uttering a 
complaint, administering to their 
weaker sisters, helping to carry 
up ammunition to the top of the 
Tower, &c. &c. Here an officer was 
haranguing the Sepoys and endea- 
vouring to persuade them to do their 
d iy: There an anxious group was 
gathered round the Brigadier, con- 
sulting and discussing. Occasionally 
an officer would gallop off to the 
Cashmere-gate, carrying some order 
to Major Abbott, who was there 
with the 74th. 

About half-past three the Maga- 
zine was blown up. The cloud of 
smoke which rose and hovered over 
the city was vast and black, but the 
noise of the explosion was not great. 

Soon after this I was sitting in 
Mr. Wagentreiber’s phaeton on the 
shady side of the Tower, talking to 
poor McWhirter and an officer of 
the 74th. Wagentreiber and his 
wife and daughter came up, and he 
announced that they were going. 
I asked where they were going: 
Mrs. Wagentreiber answered. She 
is a daughter of the late Colonel 
Skinner, and is thoroughly ac- 

uainted with the native character. 
he said ‘I don’t care where we 
o, I want to get away from these 
epoys. If we stay here they will 
ill us all.’ The party drove off. 
manent a cart drawn by coolies 
came up from the Cashmere-gate. 
Major Abbott had collected the 
bodies of the officers of the 54th, and 
sent them up for interment. People 
crowded round the cart, and gazed 
on the bodies of our unfortunate 
countrymen. Among those who 
went to look were several Sepoys of 
the 38th, and as I was afterwards 
told, some of these men showed signs 
of savage joy, and made insulting 
remarks on the unconscious dead. 
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All this time my old servant was 
exhorting me to fly. ‘ Why do you 
all stay here?’ he said. ‘If you 
stay, not one of you will be left 
alive an hour after sunset. Do 
you think these Sepoys will defend 
you against the mutineers? They 
will all join; I know it. They are 
all one.’ I asked him where I could 
go to. ‘Go anywhere,’ he said. 
‘Come back to the house, and re- 
main there till after dark, and then 
cross the river and make your way 
to Meerutt. Or go to Kurnaul, or 
to Rohtuc. But, for God's sake, 
don’t stay here!’ I could not hel 
thinking the man was right, and f 
should not have been sorry to go; 
but I did not like to ride away in 
the face of all the people assembled 
at the Tower, and (to own the truth) 
I did not relish the idea of wander- 
ing about the country by myself. 

‘our guns had been sent to the 
city—two with the 54th, and two 
with the wing of the 74th. Two of 
these the Brigadier recalled: he 
thought they would be more useful 
with us than in the city. We could 
now see these two guns approaching 
from the direction of the Cashmere- 
gate. They did not come up the 
steep road on the city side of the 
hill: they followed the lower road, 
and disappeared round the end of 
the ridge; and we expected them . 
to come up to the Tower by the 
less steep road on the cantonment 
side, But soon musketry was heard, 
and the two guns reappeared from 
behind the ridge: they were going 
back towards the city by the same 
road, escorted by a number of 
Sepoys. In fact, the guns had 
been seized by some two hundred 
men of the 38th. 

Captain De Tessier, who com- 
manded the battery, rode across 
the hill towards the lower road. 
When he was about one hundred 
yards from the road, he pulled up, 
and called out ‘Halt!’ The guns 
did halt; but immediately the 
Sepoys fired at De Tessier, and he 
came galloping back to the Tower, 
with his horse badly wounded; and 
then the guns and the Sepoys re- 
sumed their march towards the 


city. 
aciens we re have thought 


before, there could be no mistake 
now: Wwe were in the middle of a 
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general mutiny. The 54th had re- 
fused to act, had suffered all their 
officers to be murdered by the 
Meerutt troopers, and were now 
{we believed) plundering in the 
city. (We afterwards learned that 
the 54th men came back to the 
Cashmere-gate; but their behaviour, 
when they were there, was as bad 
as ee What the wing of the 
74th were doing we did not know. 
The 38th men with us at the Tower 
were insolent and disorderly. The 
74th men with us were civil and 
respectful; but we felt that we 
could not rely upon them to defend 
us against their comrades. Of the 
six battery guns, only two were at 
the Tower. Two had been openly 
seized by some of the 38th men. 
Again and again the officers ad- 
dressed the men, but these exhorta- 
tions did not appear to have any 
effect. 

At last, one of the officers sug- 
gested that we should get away 
while we could. At first, the Bri- 
gadier would not hear of such a 
thing. He said that he could not 
abandon his post; that we should 
soon have aid from Meerutt, &c. &c. 
But the question was agitated, and 
the idea of a retreat gradually be- 
came familiar to men’s minds. At 
last, my opinion was asked. I said 
that I did not think the men would 
defend us ; and that if I was right 
in thinking so, we ought to be off 
as fast as possible ; to remain would 
be certain destruction. The Bri- 
gadier called upon me to remember 
that I had expressed an opinion 
that the men would not defend us. 
There was some further discussion, 
and at last the Brigadier determined 
to go. Probably this wise resolution 
saved the lives of the whole party. 

The plan was, that we should 
descend the hill on the cantonment 
side, pass through the. cantonment, 
turn to the right, cross the Jumna 
by a certain ford, and so make our 
way to Meerutt. There was a 
general idea that the Sepoys, though 
they would not fight for us against 
thew comrades, would willingly es- 
cort us to another station. 

The two guns started first. The 
ladies and children, and some ayahs 
and a few of the officers, got into 
the carriages and followed. I 
asked Miss S—— how she was 


going. She said she did not know ; 
she should do what her brother-in- 
law, Dr. Balfour, did. Balfour was 
putting some ladies and children 
into one of the carriages. I asked 
how he was going. He said he 
must get a lift somehow, and so 
must his sister, as he had no vehicle. 
I said, ‘Take my dog-eart; I shall 
ride.’ He and Miss S—— got up» 
and then another lady and a child, 
and then Thomason of the En- 
gineers; and my cart, carrying 
these five souls, followed the car- 
riages. Then I walked down the 
hill, followed by my syce with my 
saddle-horse (a bay Caubul gallo- 
way), and by three servants carry- 
ing the beer, cold meat, and bread. 
Among these three was the old man 
so often mentioned. When I got 
to the turn at the bottom of the hill 
I looked back. The Sepoys and the 
officers were still there; the latter 
were getting the men intoorder. I 
walked through the cantonment 
with my servants. I was quite un- 
molested. The guns and the car- 
riages should have turned to the 
right and made for the ford, but 
they did not do this; when they 
got to the cross-road leading to the 
Grand Trunk road, they kept 
straight on. Evidently they in- 
tended to make for Kurnaul. They 
were going at a good trot, and I was 
soon left behind; but I followed the 
same route. Close to the Botanical 
Gardens (just outside the canton- 
ment) an officer on horseback rode 
up. He said, ‘ Where are the guns 
and the carriages?’ I pointed 
straight a-head. He said, ‘ They 
have gone the wrong road; the 
should have gone to the ford; 
must go and bring them back ;’ and 
off he went. Presently he xeturned. 
He said, ‘I cannot catch them; I 
must report to the Brigadier ;’ and 
he rode towards the cantonment. 
Presently he came back again. He 
said, ‘I am to bring back the guns 
and the carriages immediately.’ He 
went up the road at a gallop, and I 
did not see him again. 

Soon after another officer rode 
up; then several more; at last our 
party mustered eight or nine. They 
all told the same story. The men 
marched down the hill quietly and 
obediently ; when they got well into 
the cantonment they began to dia- 
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perse, intimating that they intended 
to remain at Delhi, and hinting that 
the officers had better be off as 
soon as possible. One Sepoy of the 
+4th was with us; he was on foot. 

ut we met a syce on an artillery 
horse. The fellow told some lie 
about the Captain having sent him 
back. He was compelled to get off, 
and the horse was made over to the 
Sepoy. The latter mounted, and 
he stuck to us, and accompanied us 
to Kurnaul. Some of the party 
were now impatient to get on; so 
we drank my at and had a mouth- 
ful of the cold meat and bread; and 
I mounted, and dismissed my ser- 
vants. Then we started at a quiet 
canter. In a short time we came 
up to the two guns; they were 
standing in the middle of the road. 
We asked the men why they did 
not goon? They said «es had no 
officer with them. We told them 
to come with us, and they followed 
us a little way; but, although we 
were not going fast, they soon 
dropped behind. Eventually they 
went back and joined the mutineers 
in Delhi. 

On we went, generally at a walk. 
Looking back, we could see the 
blaze of the burning bungalows ; 
but, as yet the Goojurs were not 
‘up,’ we were quite unmolested, and 
we met very few people on the road. 
Presently we reached a dak bunga- 
low, and here we stopped and had 
some tea. We remained about 
twenty minutes; and, just as we 
were starting again, we were joined 
by Brigadier Graves, Major Nichol, 
and Dr. Stewart. The Brigadier 
had remained behind, endeavouring 
to induce some of the Sepoys to 
come; but he could not prevail 
upon them, and at last he was 
obliged to go. 

We went on again, and at sun- 
rise we came to another dik bun- 
galow. Here we found Captain Mar- 
tineau of the 1oth Native Infantry. 
He had been at Umbullah, and 
was going to rejoin his regiment at 
Futtehgurh ; and he had met the 
carriages at this dik bungalow, and 
learned what had happened at 
Delhi. The ladies and children 
were dreadfully tired, and Marti- 
neau got some tea for them, and 
endeavoured to persuade the party 
to stop and rest. But the ladies 
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were anxious to get on to Umbullah, 
and they would not stay more than 
an hour or so. The Poa how- 
ever, were quite knocked up; so 
Martineau collected horses and 
carriages belonging to some postal- 
stations in the neighbourhood, and 
forwarded the party in this way. 
We ceeeneaal here, and about 
ten a.M. we started again. We 
now travelled in the carriages left 
by the first fugitives. We went at 
a foot’s pace, our saddle horses 
being led behind us. Martineau 
came with us. Between three and 
four P.M., we came toathird dak 
bungalow. Having got some 
dinner here, we were off again at 
sunset; and in the morning we 
reached Kurnaul. 

We left Delhi about seven p.a. 
on Monday, the 11th of May, and 
arrived at Kurnaul between three 
and four a.m. on Wednesday, the 
13th. 

Soon after we left the dik bunga- 
low, where we found Martineau, 
the Wagentreiber party caught us 
up. When they left the Flagstaff 
Tower they went to the country- 
house of a Mahommedan friend, 
situated on the Kurnaul road. 
They left this place about midnight ; 
but by that time the country was 
up; the Goojurs were flocking to 
Delhi for plunder; and the party 
were attacked more than once. 
Wagentreiber, however, was well- 
armed; he had two double-barrelled 
rifles and two pair of pistols; and 
he killed four of the rascals and 
wounded several others. Mrs. Wa- 
gentreiber behaved like a heroine. 
She sat on the box and drove, while 
her husband handled his weapons. 

I mentioned that the bodies of the 
murdered officers of the 54th were 
brought up to the Flagstaff Tower 
in acart. When our troops got to 
Delhi on the 8th of June, the cart 
was standing where it had been left ; 
and it still held the sad remains, 
now turned intoan undistinguishable 
heap of bleached bones. 

When I arrived at Kurnaul, my 
worldly goods and chattels con- 
sisted of the following articles—for, 
of course, I was well aware that 
whatever I left at Delhi must be- 
come the spoil of mutineers and 
plunderers :—a hat, a brown holland 
coat, a neck-tie, a shirt, a pair of 
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trousers, a pair of shoes, a pair of 
socks, a cigar case (emptied during 
the journey), a stick, a pair of gloves, 
a railway wrapper, and a bay 
Caubul galloway with saddle and 
bridle; and my fellow fugitives 
were as ‘heinously unprovided’ as 
myself. To be sure there was my 
dog-cart, with the famous New 
South Wales mare; but Balfour 
and his party had not reached the 
bungalow where we found Marti- 
neau; we could not hear anything 
of them, and we could not say that 
we should ever see them again. 
The fact is, they turned off the 
road, and proceeded to a village on 
the canal, where Thomason’s camp 
was pitched. (Thomason is in the 
Engineers, and he is an assistant to 
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the superintendent of the canal.) 
Here they remained for more than 
a week, the village being friendly. 
At last they made a push for Kur- 
naul, and they all arrived in safety— 
except the poor little child, which 
died in the village. On the da 
on which they reached Raned, 
my mare brought them thirty-four 
miles under a May sun and over 
a heavy road. 

The above is a faithful account 
of our Exodus from Delhi, and of 
what I saw of the mutiny. I do 
not pretend to describe the whole 
of the proceedings of that day, so 
memorable at Delhi, the t1th of 
May, 1857. I have confined my- 
self to what I saw: Que ipse miser- 
rima vidi, et quorum pars fui. 


ODE TO THE DAFFODIL. 
BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


LOVE-STAR of the unbeloved March, 
When, cold and sbrill, 
Forth flows beneath a low, unlighted arch 
The wind that beats sharp crag and barren hill, 
And keeps unfilmed the lately torpid rill! 


A week or e’er 
Thou com’st thy soul is round us everywhere ; 
And many an auspice, many an omen, 
Whispers, scarce-noted, thou art coming. 
Huge, cloud-like trees grow dense with sprays and buds, 
And cast a shapelier gloom along the grass, 
And through the fringe of ragged woods 
More shrouded sunbeams pass. 
Fresh shoots conceal the oallind’e spike 
The driving rack outbraving ; 
The hedge swells large by ditch and dike ; 
And all the uncoloured world is like 
A shadow-limned engraving ! 


Ill. 


Herald and Harbinger! with thee 
Begins the Year's great jubilee! 
Of her solemnities sublime 
(A sacristan whose gusty taper 
Flashes through earliest morning vapour) 
Thou ring’st dark Nocturns and dim Prime. 
Birds that have yet no heart for song 
Gain strength with thee to twitter ; 
And, warm at last, where hollies throng, 
The mirrored sunbeams glitter. 
With silk tie osier plumes her tendrils thin : 
Sweet blasts, though keen as sweet, the blue lake wrinkle ; 
And buds on leafless boughs begin 
Against grey skies to twinkle. 
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Iv. 
To thee belongs 
A pathos drowned in later scents and songs! 
Thou com’st when first the Spring 
On Winter's verge sanaudies ; 
When gifts that speed on wounded wing 
Meet little save reproaches ! 
Thou com’st when blossoms blighted, 
Retracted sweets, and ditty, 
From suppliants oft deceived, and spited, 
More anger draw than pity ! 
Thee the old Shepherd, on the bleak hill-side, 
Far distant eyeing, leans upon his staff, 
Till from his cheek the wind-brushed tear is dried: 
In thee he spells his boyhood’s epitaph. 
To thee belongs the youngling of the tock, 
When first it lies, close-huddled from the cold, 
Between the sheltering rock 
And gorse bush slowly over-crept with gold. 


v. 
Thou laugh’st, bold Outcast, bright as brave, 
When the wood bellows, and the cave, 
And leagues inland is heard the wave! 
Hating the dainty and the fine 
As sings the Blackbird thou dost shine! 
Thou com’st while yet on mountain lawns high up 
Lurks the last snow-wreath :—by the berried breer 
While yet the black spring in its craggy cup 
No music makes or charms no listening ear. 
Thou com’st while from the oak stock or red beech 
Dead autumn scoffs young spring with splenetic speech ; 
While in her vidual chastity the Year 
With frozen memories of the buried Past 
Her doors and heart makes fast, 
And loves no flower save those that deck the bier : 
Ere yet the blossomed Sycamore 
With golden surf is curdled o’er ; 
Ere yet the Birch against the blue 
Her silken tissue weaves anew. 
Thou com’st while, meteor-like mid fens, the weed 
Swims, wan in light; while sleet-showers whitening glare ; 
Weeks ere by river-brims, new furred, the reed 
Leans its green javelin level in the air. 
VI. 
Child of the strong unsensual East! 
Now scattered wide o’er dusk hill bases, 
Now massed in broad, illuminate spaces ;— 
Torch-bearer at a wedding feast 
Whereof thou may’st not be partaker, 
But mime, at most, and merry-imaker ;— 
Phosphor of an ungrateful sun 
That rises but to bid thy lamp begone :— 
Farewell! I saw 
Writ large on woods and lawns to-day that Law 
Which back remands thy race and thee 
To hero-haunted shades of black Persephoné. 
To-day the Spring has breathed her marriage vow: 
Her voice, late tremulous, strong has grown and steady : 
To-day the Spring is crowned a Queen: but thou 
Thy winter hast already ! 
Take my Song’s blessing, and depart, 
Type of true service—unrequited heart. 
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THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA.* 


WE area wonderful people. Our 
mathematicians, engineers, and 
mechanicians yield to none; and 
none can surpass, even if they can 
equal, the indomitable energy and 
inexhaustible wealth which bring, 
at last, the great works designed by 
the scientific or by some heaven- 
born and persevering genius like 
George Stephenson to complete 

rfection and satisfactory action. 
But this vaulting energy too fre- 
quently o’erleaps itself. 

We set to work under a great 
master spirit now no longer upon 
earth to burrow, mole-like, under the 
Thames; and, after the angry 
river has broken through into it, 
and been pumped out of it once or 
twice, make all right and tight, and 
finish the tunnel at a fabulous 
expense, that people may look up 
and wonder ; for as to all purposes 
of utility the result is next to nil. 
We forge an Atlantic electrical 
cable to unite America with Eng- 
land by a bridge of burning thought, 
and can’t pay it out without making 
it part. We cast a noble big bell, 
and cannot adjust the iron tongue 
which is to warn us of the flight 
of the hours so as not to crack 
it. We build a huge vessel, which 
is to throw the ship of Dionysius 
into the shade, and is already the 
admiration of the world. We name 
it,in the wantonness of our audacity, 
after the monster that taketh his 

astime in the ocean, and, like 

binson Crusoe’s boat, it sticks 
fast on land. We destroy a flock of 
hydraulic rams, annihilate lots of 
crabs,and snap a sufficiency of chains 
to which those that bound Prome- 
theus to the rock and were riveted 
by the stern hands of Strength and 
orece must have been as threads, 
in a vain attempt to get the Levia- 
than into the Thames. By efforts 
almost superhuman, continued day 
after day, week after week, has the 
huge bulk been moved by inches at 
the cost of thousands of pounds, and 


deeply do we regret to add, at the 
price of human life. And now, 
while we write, the enormous mass 
—after having drawn all the moor- 
ings and anchors out of their 
sockets, as Cartwright or Bell 
would draw so many teeth—is sta- 
tionary ; rams, crabs, moorings, and 
anchors having been, for the present, 
given up as bad jobs. 

Now, we have no doubt that we 
shall succeed, ultimately, in all these 
Titanic works, as we have in the 
Thames Tunnel—after they have 
cost about three times as much as 
they would have cost if a little 
more thought, a little more 
knowledge, and a little less 
conceit had been bestowed upon 
the forces which were to act upon 
them, before the trial was made. 
A competent acquaintance with 
dynamics would, in the case of the 
big ship, have prevented all the 
trouble, anxiety, monstrous expense, 
and lamentable loss of life, if it was 
held to be absolutely necessary to 
cut a caper and shove her broad- 
side on into the water, instead of 
building her in a dry dock and 
quietly floating her out. The dor- 
mant strength of that most stubborn 
of powers, the vis inertia, seems to 
have been altogether overlooked. 
By the way, when the Leviathan is 
afloat and fairly in blue water, what 
dock is ready for her when she 
requires repairs P 

ut it is so pleasant to spend 
other people’s money, and the 
spenders are so self-complacent and 
confident. ‘It must succeed’—‘ it 
can’t fail’—and woe to the humble 
but sound man of science who dares, 
in his honesty and out of his hard- 
earned and ill-paid knowledge, tohint 
an objection. If all tales be true, 
and we may rely upon the best pos- 
sible public instructor, which rarely 
misleads, and when it does, is pretty 
sharply contradicted, and if that 
wont do, legally corrected, we need 
not look far back for an illustra- 
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tion. ‘You think that there will 
be a failure,’ says Captain Grand, 
stalking up to a quiet man who has 
ventured to express a doubt as to 
the machinery and proposed method 
of paying out the thought-bearing 
cable, ‘then this ship is no place 
for you.’ Away steams the ship, 
the eyes of Europe are upon her, 
and, one fine day, ‘snap’ goes the 
cable, and then ‘who'd have thought 
it?’ is the exclamation. 

For the cracked state of poor 
Big Ben we are comforted by the 
cool observation that we are not 
worse off than our neighbours, for 
did not the great Roman Catholic 
bell at Montreal crack? and besides 
the best bells are capricious, and 
show an alacrity at cracking, whilst 
the bad ones, sometimes, obstinately 
last very long, like—what bell do 
you think, dear Oxonian reader P— 
Great Tom of Oxford! Now this 
is rather too much from the inge- 
nious gentleman who designed, and 
well-designed, and by himself or his 
agents destroyed, the Great West- 
minster Monitor. He has a very 
good ear—so had Dean Aldrich— 
and we recommend him to renew 
his acquaintance with an ancient 
bit of harmony which tells another 
tale of the bonny Christ Church 
bells that sound so woundy great, 
so wondrous sweet, and troll so 
merrily, merrily.* No: choose 
some other scape-goat than ‘ The 
mighty Tom.’ How often in our 
youth have we run from far beyond 
Carfax, as he sonorously told us 
that we ought to be in College, and 
knocked in just as he was tolling 
‘one hundred and one.’ 

Let us not be misunderstood. 
We know that accidents will 
happen. We admire the devotion 
of the accomplished designer to his 
work, and we know, by experience, 
that Tristram Shandy was all over 
right when he wrote that a man’s 
hobby horse is the tenderest part 
about him; but old friends like The 
Mighty of Oxford must not be 
abused to cover a failure. For our 
own parts, we shall be content when 
we find that New Ben is fairly 
settled in his tower, and speaking 
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to the people in a tone no worse 
than Tom’s. 

Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, and though it is dangerous to 
prophesy or to be too hopeful, we 
doubt not that those who live long 
enough will see all these great works 
accomplished. Englishmen wont 
be beat. Ultimately the cable will 
be laid down from shore to shore— 
the Leviathan will be got into the 
water somehow, without raising the 
ghost of Archimedes, though it was 
ten to one in favour of the snail- 
creeping launch and is now twelve 
to one against it—and Big Ben will 
rise like a pheonix from the foundry, 
and realize the most musical descrip- 
tions in Schiller’s exquisite Song of 
the Bell.t+ 

It must, however, be confessed 
that we have of late been rather too 
fertile in failures of all kinds, and 
without much excuse for them. 
Warnings seem to be altogether lost 
upon subscribers and projectors ; 
and yet this is not only the age of 
Diddlesex companies but of Scien- 
tific associations and publications. 
There is hardly a branch of know- 
ledge, ology or no ology, that has 
not its ‘Society.’ London is as 
over-societied as it is over-clubbed, 
or we should propose an ‘ Anti- 
failure’ or ‘Look before you leap’ 
association. As for the Institutions 
frequented by the thousands eager 
to be conducted along the royal road 
to learning, their name is legion. 
Lectures are the order of the day, 
and sciolism doth abound. But the 
large measure of sound information 
collected in the Transactions of the 
scientific and learned societies and 
associations, and in books which are 
daily issuing from the press of 
Europe and America, leaves little 
apology for what we have heard 
tenderly called our late ‘ mishaps,’ 
not without excuses for one and all 
of them—to all which might be 
gently and justly suggested the old 
and true mot— Qui s'excuse s' accuse. 

At the risk of being pooh-poohed, 
or worse, we would hint to those 
more immediately interested in the 
completion of that grand work, the 
construction and junction of the 


* ‘Hark the bonny Christ Church bells.’—Round for three voices. 
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Great Atlantic electrical cable, a 
careful perusal of the valuable work 
whose title heads this humble paper. 
In it may be seen, among other 
practical observations, the result of 
the collection of the experience of 
those who go down to the sea in 
ships, as noted on the ‘ Wind and 
Current charis’ so widely diffused 
among them, and the effect already 
produced by those notes on Navi- 
gation. It was held, and, as the 
consequences prove, justly held, that 
a good wind and current chart 
would show the young Navigator, 
launched on his first voyage, the 
tracks of a thousand vessels which 
had ploughed the same liquid region, 
and place before his eyes their no 
longer evanescent furrows. He 
would see on his cabin-table not 
only the tracks of those antecedent 
vessels, but the experience of each 
commander as to the winds and 
currents, the temperature of the 
ocean, and the variation of the 
needle encountered and observed on 
his watery way. All this he would 
see at a glance, instead of groping 
in the dark, as he must have done 
without these bright lamps lighted 
slowly but surely in the dearest of 
all schools. 

Brother Jonathan is very spry, 
rather too apt to go a-head, and 
sometimes at the expense of his 
European relation. But he sees a 
good notion at a glance, and strikes 
while the iron is fot: never does he 
turn his back upon opportunity. 
Accordingly, 


The quick practical mind of the 
American ship-master took hold of the 
proposition at once. To him the field 
was inviting, for he saw in it the pro- 
mise of a rich harvest and of many 
useful results. 

So, in a little while, there were more 
than a thousand navigators engaged day 
and night, and in all parts of the ocean, 
in making and recording observations 
according to a uniform plan, and in 
furthering this attempt to increase our 
knowledge as to the winds and currents 
of the sea, and other phenomena that 
relate to its safe navigation and physical 
geography. 


But first there was one great ob- 
stacle to be overcome, that which 
makes the Leviathan land-fettered, 
the vis inertia. It is not so easy to 


revolutionize the rule of thumb. 
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‘It did for my father before me and 
it will do for me—I am quite con- 
tent.’ ‘Content’—yes, and this is 
precisely the species of content 
which, especially in an enterprising 
age, leads to beggary and shipwreck. 

avigators were, therefore, told that 
if each one would agree to co-operate 
in a general plan of observations at 
sea, and would send regularly, at 
the end of every cruise, an abstract 
log of their voyage to the National 
Ganier at Washington, he 
should, for so doing, be furnished, 
free of cost, with a copy of the 
charts and sailing directions that 
might be founded on these observa- 
tions (p. ix). 

We shall endeavour to lay before 
our readers a sketch of the results 
of these observations as they have 
dropped from the lucid pen of 
Mr. Maury, not without regret that 
our limited space forbids so exten- 
sive a notice as the merits of this 
last and greatly improved edition 
deserve. 

The first two chapters of this 
teeming book treat of that river in 
the ocean which never fails in the 
most severe droughts, and, in the 
mightiest floods, never overflows— 
The Gulf Stream; a river whose 
banks and bottoms are formed of 
cold water, whilst its current is 
warm. The fountain of this river 
—which is roof-shaped, more rapid 
than the Mississippi or the Amazon, 
and rolls along a volume of water 
more than a thousand times greater 
—is in the Gulf of Mexico; its 
mouth is in the Arctic Seas. An 
indigo blue colours its waters as far 
out from the Gulf as the coasts of 
Carolina, and marks them so dis- 
tinctly that their line of separation 
from the common sea-water may be 
traced by the eye. Often one half 
of a vessel may be seen floating in 
Gulf Stream water, while the other 
half is in the ordinary water of the 
ocean ;—‘so sharp is the line, and 
such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and such, too, the 
reluctance, so to speak, on the 
part of those of the Gulf Stream to 
mingle with the common water of 
the sea.’ 

Where the Mississippi and the 
Missouri come together, a like re- 
luctance of their meeting waters to 
mingle prevails, and may be traced 
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for miles below the junction of the 
two mighty rivers. A similar line 
of demarcation distinguishes for 
some distance the waters of the 
Rhone after its confluence with the 
Arve, and also, in some degree, with 
the Saone, though upon an infini- 
tesimally smaller scale.* 

Mr. Maury passes in review the 
theories of Captain Livingston — 
who seems to have been singularly 
unfortunate, and to have been alto- 
gether swamped in this overwhelm- 
ing and puzzling Stream, for he 
launched two on it, both of which 
have been upset. Dr. Franklin 
repeated the opinion which had 
struck deeper into the minds of sea- 
faring people—that the Gulf Stream 
is the escaping of the waters that 
have been forced into the Caribbean 
Sea by the trade-winds, and that it 
is the pressure of those winds upon 
the water which drives up into that 
sea a head, as it were, for this 
powerful stream. Upon this theory 
Mr. Maury remarks that— 


We know of instances in which waters 
have been accumulated on one side of a 
lake, or in one eud of a canal, at the 
expense of the other. The pressure of 
the trade-winds may assist to give the 
Gulf Stream its initial velocity, but are 
they of themselves adequate to such an 
effect? To my mind, the laws of Hydro- 
statics, as at present expounded, appear 
by no means to warrant the conclusion 
that it is, unless the aid of other agents 
also be brought to bear. 


Our author then quotes Admiral 
Smyth’s valuable memoir on the 
Mediterranean,+ referring to the 
Admiral’s observation that a con- 
tinuance, in the Sea of Tuscany, of 
‘gusty gales’ from the south-west, 
has been known to raise its surfuce 
no less than twelve feet above its 
ordinary level, and to occasion a 
strong surface - drift through the 
Strait of Bonifaccio. But Mr. 
Maury—with good reason, as we 
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think—will not allow that Strait to 
be a parallel to the Gulf Stream; 
for in the strait you have no deep 
and narrow channel-way to conduct 
those waters off like a miniature 
river even in that sea, but a mere 
surface-flow, such as usually follows 
the piling up of water in any mere 
sa or gulf above the ordinary 
evel. No: the Bonifaccio current 
does not flow like ‘a river in the 
sea’ across the Mediterranean, but 
spreads itself out as soon as it has 
passed the Straits, and, like glory, 
or a circle in the water, loses itself 
by spreading. And broadly does 
the Donifeasio current spread as 
soon as it finds sea-room. Our 
author comes to the conclusion that 
the trade-winds are not the cause of 
the Gulf Stream. 

The deep blue of that ocean-river 
is due to its more intense degree of 
saltness; for its waters are salter 
(§ 29) than the waters of the sea 
through which they flow. ‘ Blue 
water’ is Jack’s name for the real 
‘ briny’ far, far away from any land; 
and, as every sea-boy will tell you, 
* the greener the hue the fresher the 
water.’ 

Admiral Beechey’s well - known 
chart, showing the tracks of more 
than one hundred bottles, presents 
the inference that the waters from 
every quarter of the Atlantic tend 
toward the Gulf of Mexico and its 
stream. Bottles cast into the sea 
midway between the Old and New 
Worlds, near the coasts of Europe, 
Africa, and America, at the extreme 
north or farthest south, have been 
found either in the West Indies, on 
our Isles, or within the range of 
Gulf Stream waters. 

Of two cast out together in south 
latitude on the coast of Africa, one was 
found on the island of Trinidad; the 
other on Guernsey, in the English 
Channel. In the absence of positive 
information on the subject, the circum- 


* We have another instance in the Catalogue of Ships, where Homer musically 
records the reluctance of the Titaresius to mingle its waters with those of the 
Penéus, on whose surface it swims like vil :— 

ot 7’ dug’ ipmeproy Trraphowy ipya vipovro, 
b¢ p’ é¢ Tinvecdy rpoter KadXippoor bewo, 

odd’ bye Mnvag cuppioyerac apyvpotiry, 
Ga yé py radirepOer imippier, HvT’ EXatoY* 


Iliad, 2, 751. 


+ Mr. Maury justly characterizes Admiral Smyth’s work, entitled The Mediter- 
ranean; a Memoir, Physical, Historical, and Nautical, as by far the most 


interesting book touching the physical geography of the Mediterranean. 
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stantial evidence that the latter per- 
formed the tour of the Gulf is all but 
conclusive. And there is reason to 
suppose that some of the bottles of the 
Admiral’s chart have also performed the 
tour of the Gulf Stream ; then, without 
being cast ashore, have returned with 
the drift along the coast of Africa into 
the intertropical region, thence through 
the Caribbean Sea, and so on with the 
Gulf Stream again.—(p. 29.) 

In the triangular space between 
the Azores, Canaries, and the Cape 
de Verd Islands, and in the midway 
of the Atlantic, the speed of ships is 
often lessened by the wide-spread- 
ing, thickly-matted Sargasso or 
Gulf Weed, covering an area equal 
in extent to the Mississippi valley. 
It is hardly matter of wonder 
that the sight of it alarmed Colum- 
bus’s crew, who thought that it 
marked the limits of navigation, 
and that it would be more than 
presumption to venture further: it 
seems, indeed, at a little distance 
sufficiently substantial for a walk 
upon it, and it swarms with animal 
life, minute for the most part. 
Patches of the weed of this Sar- 
gasso Sea are always to be found 
floating along the outer edge of 
the Gulf Stream :— 

Now, if bits of cork or chaff, or any 
floating substance, be put into a basin, 
and a circular motion be given to the 
water, all the light substances will be 
found crowding together near the 
centre of the pool where there is the 
least motion. Just such a basin is the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf Stream ; 
and the Sargasso Sea is the centre of 
the whirl. Columbus first found this 
weedy sea in his voyage of discovery ; 
there it has remained to this day, 
moving up and down, and changing its 
position like the calms of Cancer, 
according to the seasons, the storms, 
and the winds, Exact observations as 
to its limits and their range, extending 
back for fifty years, assure us that its 
mean position has not been altered 
since that time.—(p. 30.) 

The chemical properties, or—as 
Mr. Maury proposes to call them, 
and we see no reason why they 
should not be so called—galvanic 
properties, were tested by patient, 
careful, and laborious researches 
carried on for a period of ten years, 
commencing in 1843, when the 
Secretary of the United States 
Navy took measures for procuring 
observations and experiments with 


regard to the corrosive effects of 
sea-water upon the copper sheath- 
ing of ships. The result of these 
observations was proof of the 
fact that the copper on the 
bottom of vessels cruising in the 
Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, 
suffers more from the action of 
sea-water than the copper of ships 
cruising elsewhere. ‘In other 
words, the salts of these waters 
create the most powerful galvanic 
battery that is found in the ocean.’ 
(Pp. 35+) : 

But why are the waters in one 
part of the sea salter and heavier, 
and in another lighter and less salt, 
than the average of sea-water P 

Legions of living agents are at 
work in various marine localities to 
produce the effect involved in the 
question. Corals, testaceous and 
other mollusks, crustaceans and 
annelids, are employed in this 
agency; and in secreting the solid 
matter for their structures, external 
and internal, silently and slowly, but 
surely, help to cause the difference. 
To these physical agents are added 
heat and radiation, evaporation 
and precipitation. 

Let us see how our author brings 
this heaviness and lightness to bear 
upon the striking phenomenon 
before us :— 


We have, on one side, the Caribbean 
Sea and Gulf of Mexico, with their 
waters of brine; on the other, the 
Great Polar basin, the Baltic and the 
North Sea, the two latter with waters 
that are but little more than brackish. 
In one set of these sea-basins the 
water is heavy ; in the other it is light. 
Between them the ocean intervenes: 
but water is bound to seek and to main- 
tain its level; and here therefore we 
unmask one of the agents concerned in 
causing the Gulf Stream. What is 
the influence of this agent—that is, 
how great is it, and to what extent 
does it go—we cannot say ; only it is 
at least one of the agents concerned. 
Moreover, speculate as we may as to 
all the agencies concerned in collecting 
these waters, that have supplied the 
trade-winds with vapor, into the 
Caribbean Sea, and then in driving 
them across the Atlantic—of this we 
may be sure, that the salt which the 
trade-wind vapor leaves behind in the 
tropics has to be conveyed away from 
the trade-wind region, to be mixed up 
again in due proportion with the other 
water of the sea—the Baltic Sea and 
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the Arctic Ocean included; and that 
these are some of the waters at least 
which we see running off through the 
Gulf Stream. To convey them away 
is doubtless one of the offices which, in 
the economy of the ocean, has been 
assigned to it. 


The temperature of the Gulf 
Stream exhibits a wide difference 
between its waters and those of the 
neighbouring ocean. On a winter's 
day, and as high up as the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, this dif- 
ference ranges as high as 20°, and 
even 30°. Water expands by heat, 
and this increase of temperature 
may more than compensate for the 
difference in saltness, and leave the 
Gulf Stream waters lighter. If 
they be lighter, they should occup 
a higher level than those throug 
which they flow; and figures based 
on sufficient data show that the 
middle or axis of this Ocean Stream 
should attain a height of nearly two 
feet above the contiguous waters of 
the Atlantic. Thus, the surface of 
the Stream should present a double 
inclined plane, from which the water 
would run down on each side as 
from the roof of a house. As this 
superficial water runs off the top, 
the same weight of colder water 
runs in at the bottom, raising u 
the cold-water bed of the Gulf 
Stream, causing it to become shal- 
lower and shallower as it goes 
north. 

That this Stream is roof-shaped, 
is proved not only by circumstantial 
evidence, but also by the observa- 
tions of navigators. 

The Gulf Stream casts upon its 
outer edge sea-weed, drift wood, 
and all other solid bodies floating 
on it. Why is this? 

In addition to the roof-shaped 
current as a cause, Mr. Maury 
finds another in the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth (p. 41); and he 
arrays some stubborn facts against 
the opinions of Major Rennell and 
Arago, who make the coasts of the 
United States and the shoals of 
Nantucket turn the Gulf Stream 
eastward. 

That there are in this Stream 
threads of warmer, separated by 
streaks of cooler water, is indicated 
by the observations of the United 
States Coast Survey ; and as these 
streaks are not found in the Stream 
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as it issues from its fountain, our 
author considers them as an inci- 
dent of the process by which its 
waters gradually grow cool. 

The hottest water in the Gulf 
Stream is also the lightest, and as 
it rises to the top, evaporation and 
exposure cool it; but the surface is 
replenished by fresh supplies of hot 
water from below. Some merri- 
ment was produced at the expense 
of one of the many of our defunct 
commissions of sewers, by an asser- 
tion that the commissioners had 
actually constructed one of their 
sewers so that, if it ran at all, it 
must run up-hill: ‘ only fancy water 
running up-hill—the thing is im- 
possible!’ It is dangerous to talk 
of impossibilities, and wiser, if we 
cannot comprehend a phenomenon, 
to remember, instead of scofling, 
Trim’s humble answer upon another 
‘impossible’ occasion— it might if 
God pleased.’ In a winter's day, 
the waters at the surface of the 
Gulf Stream off Cape Hatteras may 
be at 80°. At the depth of five 
hundred fathoms, actual observa- 
tions have shown that the thermo- 
meter will stand at 57°. If you 
follow the Stream thence off the 
Capes of Virginia, a hundred and 
twenty miles, you will find, after 
carefully noting the water thermo- 
meter all the way, that the instru- 
ment stands a degree or two less 
at the surface, while all is cooler 
below :— 


In other words, the stratum of water 
at 57°, which was three thousand feet 
below the surface off Hatteras, has, in a 
course of one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty miles in a hori- 
zontal direction, ascended, vertically, 
six hundred feet ; that is, this stratum 
has run up-hill with an ascent of five or 
six feet to the mile.—(p. 49.) 


This marvellous Ocean River is 
the great regulator of cur climate, 
of which the Merry Monarch, who 
never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one, said that, after all, 
there were in England more days 
when one could be out and about, 
than in any other country where 
he had been. We write in mid- 
winter, and the waning year will 
soon be among the things that were. 
We may guess the temperature of 
cold and pitiless Labrador at this 
season; but here in the south-west 
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of our favoured isle, and under the 
genial influence of the Gulf Stream, 
we note the following plants in 
bloom on Christmas Day in the 
open air—common China rose, ruby 
rose, damask rose, Gloire de Dijon 
(one of the ‘tea’ roses), primroses, 
double purple primroses, garden 
anemone, wall-flower, Pyrus Japo- 
nica, purple mezereon (strong in 
leaf), yellow jasmin, common nas- 
turtium, lobelia gracilis, purple 
phlox, pheasant’s eye, common 
garden stock, common daisy (nume- 
rous), common marygold, besides 
the usual winter flowers; and rasp- 
berries with the leaves on, and ripe 
fruit. In the Upper Crescent at 
Bath, pomegranates are hanging on 
the walls of a house; and ripe 
strawberries have been gathered 
in a garden in Cornwall. Besides 
these, many plants which are usually 
blasted by the breath of the Frost- 
genius long ere this-time, are in 
vigorous leaf, and flourishing.* It 
is, to be sure, an unusually mild 
season, and we doubt not that, 
according to the old adage, as the 
day grows longer the cold will grow 
stronger ; but think of the differ- 
ence between our climate and those 
which are not blessed by the miti- 
ane borne on the bosom of the 

eneficent Stream, which reposes 
on a couch of cold water. 

As a rule, the hottest water of the 
Gulf Stream is at or near the surface ; 
and as the deep-sea thermometer is sent 
down, it shows that these waters, though 
still warmer than the water on either 
side at corresponding depths, gradually 
become less and less warm until the 
bottom of the current is reached. There 
is reason to believe that the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream are nowhere per- 
mitted, in the oceanic economy, to 
touch the bottom of the sea. There 
is everywhere a cushion of cool water 
between them and the solid parts of the 
earth’s crust. This arrangement is sug- 
gestive, and strikingly beautiful. One 
of the benign offices of the Gulf Stream 
is to convey heat from the Gulf of 
Mexico, where otherwise it would be- 
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come excessive, and to dispense it in 
regions beyond the Atlantic for the 
amelioration of the climates of the 
British Islands and of all Western 
Europe. Now cold water is one of the 
best non-conductors of heat, and if the 
warm water of the Gulf Stream was 
sent across the Atlantic in contact with 
the solid crust of the earth—compara- 
tively a good conductor of heat—instead 
of being sent across, as it is, in contact 
with a cold, non-couducting cushion of 
cool water to fend it from the bottom, 
all its heat would be lost in the first 
part of the way, and the soft climates 
of both France and England would be 
as that of Labrador, severe in the ex- 
treme, and ice-bound.—(p. 49.) 


Truly ns paths are in the great 
waters. 

Man is an imitative animal, though 
it may be doubted whether he had 
in his mind the great oceanic warm- 
ing apparatus when he devised the 
mode of making houses comfortable 
throughout in winter. Let us look 
into the American National Obser- 
vatory, with Mr. Maury for our 
guide. Hot water is the basis of 
the method of warming the building. 
The furnace and caldron are placed 
at a distance from the apartments 
to be warmed, and pipes conduct the 
heated water from the caldron under 
the superintendent’s dwelling, over 
into one of the basement rooms of the 
Observatory. The pipes are then 
flared out so as to present a large 
cooling surface, they are then again 
united into one, and through this 
iron vein, the water, being now 
cooled, returns of its own accord 
into the caldron. So that cool 
water is returning all the time and 
flowing in at the bottom of the 
ealdron, whilst hot water is con- 
tinually flowing out at the top. 


The ventilation of the Observatory is 
so arranged that the circulation of the 
atmosphere through it, is led from this 
basement room, where the pipes are, to 
all other parts of the building ; and, in 
the process of this circulation, the 
warmth conveyed by the water to the 
basement is taken thence by the air and 


* For instance, the everlasting pea, fuchsia (throwing up shoots, and a dwarf 
one in flower), narrow and broad-leaved myrtles, field beans (vicia faba) a foot and 


a half high, with the floral leaves developed, &c. 


The standard roses have kept 


their leaves, and some are in forward flower-bud ; nor is the elder entirely denuded. 
We have also received information on which we can rely, that at Bayonne the 
first crop of peas is in blossom. A friend saw, on the Sunday after Christmas-day, 
a hedgehog, which ought to have been decently hybernating, hunting beetles in 


his strawberry bed, in Surrey. (1857). 
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distributed over allthe rooms. Now, to 
compare small things with great, we 
have in the warm waters which are con- 
fined in the Gulf of Mexico, just such a 
heating apparatus for Great Britain, the 
North Atlantic, and Western Europe. 

The furnace is the terrid zone; the 
Mexican Gulf and Caribbean Sea are 
the caldrons; the Gulf Stream is the 
conducting pipe. From the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland to the shores 
of Europe is the basement—the hot air 
chamber—in which this pipe is flared 
out so as to present a large cooling sur- 
face. Here the circulation of the at- 
mosphere is arranged by Nature ; anc it 
is such that the warmth thus conveyed 
into this warm-air chamber of mid-ocean 
is taken up by the genial west winds, 
and dispensed, in the most benign 
manner, throughout Great Britain and 
the west of Europe.—(pp. 50, 51.) 


The maximum temperature of the 
water-heated air-chamber of the 
Observatory is, Mr. Maury tells us, 
about go°. The maximum tempera- 
ture of the Gulf Stream is 86°, or 
about 9° above the ocean tempera- 
ture, ‘due the latitude.’ At 10° 
increase of its latitude, only 2° of 
temperature are lost by it; and, 
after a run of three thousand miles 
northward, it still preserves, even in 
winter, summer heat. Crossing with 
this temperature the 40“ degree of 
north latitude, and there overflow- 
ing its liquid banks, it spreads itself 
out far and wide—for thousands of 
square leagues, covering the ocean 
with a warm carpet which mitigates 
so effectually the rigour of a Euro- 
pean winter. lis motion is now 
slower, but its dispensation of genial 
warmth more liberal till it meets 
our Islands, which divide it, and one 
part goes into the Spitzbergen basin, 
whilst the other enters the Bay of 
Biscay, carrying with them a degree 
of warmth considerably above the 
ordinary ocean temperature. Hence 
the mild and moist atmosphere 
which so much softens climate 
wherever that atmosphere arising 
from such an immense volume of 
heated water, is carried. 

Ail nature, invalid or valid, 
animate or inanimate, feels the 
difference between the rule of 
Eurus and that of Zephyrus. 
Flora shrinks before the dry parch- 
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ing blast of the former, and expands 
all her charms to the gentle breath 
of the latter. Even the strong 
man wraps himself more closely in 
hiscloak when Eurus predominates ; 
but he doffs it so soon as he feels 
the genial influence of the Zephyr:— 

Every west wind that blows crosses 
the Stream on its way to Europe, and 
carries with it a portion of this heat to 
temper there the northern winds of 
winter. It is the influence of this 
stream upon climate that makes Erin 
the ‘ Emerald Isle of the Sea,’ and that 
clothes the shores of Albion in ever- 
green robes ; while in the same latitude, 
on this side, the coasts of Labrador are 
fast bound in fetters of ice. In a valu- 
able paper on currents,* Mr. Redfield 
states, that in 1831 the harbor of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, was closed with 
ice as late as the month of June; yet 
who ever heard of the port of Liverpool, 
on the other side, though 2° further 
north, being closed with ice, even in 
the dead of winter ‘—(p. 52.) 

Even in the Orkneys,t the ponds 
are not frozen in winter; and the 
great Northern Wizard who called 
up Minna and Brenda, has not 
omitted to tell of the mildness of 
the temperature.t If any addi- 
tional evidence were wanting to 
prove that the Orkney islanders 
owe their comparatively soft cli- 
mate to the grand oceanic 
heating apparatus, it would be 
found in the drift wood from the 
West Indies occasionally cast 
ashore on those islands by the Gulf 
Stream. 

But while the surface tempera- 
ture of the Stream is 80°, the deep- 
sea thermometer has registered a 
temperature as low as 35° (Fahren- 
heit) at the bottom; and these cold 
waters doubtless come down from 
the north to replace the warm 
water sent through the Gulf Stream 
to moderate the frigidity of Spitz- 
bergen.—(p. 54.) 

The best indication of the cold 
currents which temper the warmth, 
and one of which has been found 
at the equator (§ 23), two hundred 
miles broad, and 23° colder than 
the surface water, may, perhaps, be 
found in the sea mammals and fish. 
The whales, for instance, first 
pointed out the existence of the 


* American Journal of Science, vol. xiv. p. 293. 


+ Lat. near 60°. 


t Perate, c. i. 
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Gulf Stream by their avoidance of 
its waters. It must not, however, 
be supposed that the Gulf Stream 
is without fish. The great advent 
of bonito and albicore, which, 
following the Stream, had invaded 
the English Channel, and the con- 
sequent alarm of the Cornish and 
Devon fishermen occasioned by the 
havoc made by those predaceous 
tropical species among the pil- 
chards, may still be remembered by 
those of our readers who are inte- 
rested in fisheries. But, generally 
speaking, the value of sea fish for 
the table is in an inverse ratio to 
the warmth of the water in which 
they swim. The epicure looks out 
for those whose muscle has been 
braced by the cold waters, and has 
acquired that firmness and flavour 
without which it is comparatively 
valueless. The temperature of the 
Mediterranean is 4° or 5° above the 
ocean-temperature of the same lati- 
tude. The ancient Romans had 
few fish worth eating except the 
Red Mullets, whose dying hues as 
they shone through the crystal vase 
gladdened the gloating eyes of 
those cruel sensualists. They sent 
to our ultima Thule for oysters; 
and Domitian’s great Rhombus 
that convened the senate to decree 
a dish worthy of the finny giant, 
was, probably, but a woolly affair. 
What would Apicius or Lucullus 
have given for a British turbot, if 
either of them had once enjoyed 
its firmness and flavour, heightened 
by the rich relish of the sapid 
lobster-sauce* instead of their own 
putrescent garum? Their palates 
were never solaced by North Sea 
cod or Dublin Bay haddock ; what- 
ever may have been the luck of 
those who reaped the advantage of 
Cesar’s invasion. The sea-tempera- 
ture of the United States from 
Maine to Florida is comparatively 
low, and the tables of the fortunate 
inhabitants are supplied with ex- 


Fish of the Romans—Sea Nettles. 
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eellent fish. A Virginian ‘Sheep’s 
Head’ is justiy esteemed as a firm 
delicious fish; But one taken in the 
warm water on the edge of the 
Gulf Stream but a few miles off, ‘is 
worthless for the table, so flabbily 
soft is it. The same difference is 
patent in other fish till they have 
undergone the cold water cure. 
The fish of the Society Islands, 


Where the rocks of coral grow, 


vie in the richness of their colours 
with the dazzling plumage of the 
birds and the gorgeous brightness 
of the insects and flowers—but there 
an end. The fish delight the eye 
but cheat the palate. Even Jack, 
who is always on the look-out to 
vary his mess, prefers his eternal 
salt junk to a dish of these insipid 
beauties. 

Drifting along with the Gulf 
Stream vast schools of young sea- 
nettles (Meduse ?) float. Whither 
are they bound? ‘They constitute, 
we are told, the principal foodt of 
the Right Whale, and he has as 
great an antipathy to the warm bath 
of the Gulf Stream as auld clootie 
has to holy water. An intelligent 
sea-captain bound for England in- 
formed Mr. Maury that, several 
years ago, he fell in, on the coast of 
Florida with ‘such a school of 
young sea-nettles as had never 
felons been heard of.’ The sea was 
overspread with them for many 
leagues, and the worthy skipper 
compared their appearance to acorns 
floating in a stream; but the netiles 
were so thick as completely to cover 
the surface, and he was five or six 
days in sailing through them. Sixty 
days afterwards, on his homeward 
voyage, he fell in with them again 
off the Western Islands, and then, 
three or four days passed before he 
got through them. He was sure 
that they were the same, for he had 
never before seen any like them; 
and, on both occasions, he had fre- 


* This sauce is, too often, infamously made. When properly presented, few 
‘combustibles,’ as a young epicure, whose French education had been neglected, 
once observed, are more delicious; but it must be prepared by an accomplished 
saucier, Chunks of the ill-used crustacean, cast into a boat of flavourless, ill-melted 


butter, or rather gruel, too frequently do duty for it. 


We are of thuse who think 


that the addition of certain parts of the common crab is necessary to muke this 


sauce perfect. 
in an interesting situation, of course. 


Berries, and the bright red coral or unlaid ova of a female lobster 


+ Clio borealis, figured in Phipps’s Voyage, is a large ingredient in the 


Greenland or Right Whale’s diet. 
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uently hauled up buckets full of 
them for examination. To the 
Western Islands, where this plenti- 
ful table is spread for them, do the 
whales greatly resort, and thus, as 
our author observes, the Gulf of 
Mexico is the harvest field, and the 
Gulf Stream the gleaner which col- 
lects the sea-fruitage producedthere, 
and conveys it thousands of miles 
away to the hungry whale with the 
providential care of that Great and 
Good Being who feeds the young 
ravens and cares for the sparrow. 

But if the Gulf Stream, in its 
milder mood, obeys this benevolent 
behest, it is also, in Blue-jacket lan- 
guage, the great ‘weather breeder’ 
of the North Atlantic. She is the 
mother of the ‘Srorm-Buast,’ and 
awful is the war of elements where 
he strikes with his ‘o’ertaking 
wings.’ Think of the atmospheric 
disturbance indicated by such ther- 
mometer-leaps as that recorded by 
Sir Philip aie: who found the 
air on each side of the Gulf Stream 
at freezing point while its waters 
drove the mercury up to 80°. But 
the ‘tyrannous and strong’* off- 
spring sometimes turns its rage 
against its parent, as when it forced 
the Stream back to its sources, piling 
up the water in the Gulf to the 
height of thirty feet. The Ledbury, 
Snow, was caught by it, and at- 
tempted to ride it out. When the 
storm abated, the crew found them- 
selves high up on the dry land, and 
the skipper discovered that he had 
let go her anchor among the tree- 
tops on Elliott’s Key. The Florida 
Keys were inundated to the depth 
of many feet ; and when the dammed 


up water escaped with a tremendous 
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rush from its confinement, and met 
the fury of the gale, mountain waves 
were raised compared with which 
those in an ordinary gale are but a 
Tilbury sea—as high as a twopenny 
loaf—to use Jack’s contemptuous 
expression. The awful sublimity of 
the scene in the Gulf Stream, upon 
this occasion, was, they say, never 
surpassed, though Mr. Maury 
notices in the very next page the 
‘great hurricane’ of 1780, which 
commenced at Barbadoes, and in 
which the bark was blown from the 
trees, and the fruits of the earth were 
destroyed. The fury of this awful 
visitation was felt 
Under the roots of the ocean. 

The very bottom and depths of the 
sea were uprooted, and the waves rose 
to such a height that forts and castles 
were washed away, and their great guns 
carried about in the air like chaff; 
houses were razed, ships were wrecked, 
and the bodies of men and beasts lifted 
up in the air and dashed to pieces in the 
storm. At the different islands, not 
less than twenty thousand persons lost 
their lives on shore, while, farther to the 
north, the Stirling Castle and the Dover 
Castle men-of-war went down at sea, 
and fifty sail were driven on shore at 
the Bermudas. 

This furious hurricane, which tore 
up and cast on shore rocks from a 
bottom seven fathoms in depth, 
seems to have been as fatal to human 
life as the earthquakes which have, 
just now, desolated the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and led to the 
cookery of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius,t and far surpasses the wild 
freaks of Father ‘Tiber;t almost 
realizing the Roman terror that 
Deucalion’s time was coming over 
again.§ 


* And now the Storm- Bast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


+ See the graphic account of ‘our own correspondent.’ 


The Ancient Mariner. 
Times, January 2, 1858. 


t Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etrusco violenter undis, 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 

Templaque Veste. 


Hor., Carm. i. 2. 


§ Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhe, nova monstra queste : 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes : 
Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo, 
Nota que sedes fuerat columbis. 


Ibid. 
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Jack, who fears nothing natural, 
looks grave at a storm in the Gulf 
Stream. It is not so much its rage, 
as the ‘ugly sea’ which such a storm 
gets up, the stream running one 
way and the furious wind blowing 
another, that takes the smile off his 
cheerful countenance. In December, 
1853, the fine new steam-ship San 
Francisco, which sailed from New 
York with United States troops, 
and was bound for California, was 
struck by the o’ertaking wings of 
the Storm-Buast as she was cross- 
ing the Gulf Stream. One terrible 
sea swept her decks; and one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine souls, officers 
and men, were hurled overboard— 


Poor souls! they perish’d. 


This occasion, melancholy as it was, 
called forth a triumph of science ; 
for though the vessels which were 
sent in search of her did not find 
her, she was seen at the very locality 
pointed out by Mr. Maury in the 
instructions which he prepared for 
the cutter which was despatched to 
seek her. Before the cutter sailed, 
The Kilby, The Three Bells, and 
the Antarctic, had, without theknow- 
ledge of anxious friends at home, 
fallen in with and relieved the 
wreck. But if the cutter had been 
in time, she would have found the 
San Francisco precisely at the 
point indicated by Mr. Maury, who 
records with pride, that though the 
Kilby lost sight of the wreck at 
night, and the next morning could 
not find her and did not know which 
way to look for the crippled vessel, 
those on shore could, by a system of 
philosophical deduction, point out 
exactly the whereabouts of the dis- 
abled steamer. 

Not that the notion that the Gulf 
Stream is the parent of these whirl- 
wind-storms is new. Our Admiralty, 
several years ago, set on foot 
inquiries as to the cause of the 
storms in certain parts of the 
Atlantic which ‘ pallens navigation 
up,’ and the conclusion was, that 
they were occasioned by the irregu- 
larity between the temperature of 
the inca and of the neighbouring 
regions, both in the air and water. 

The third chapter treats of the 
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atmosphere generally, and embraces 
the attendant phenomena, whilst it 
abounds in sound and useful prac- 
tical information. The fourth 
chapter, On the Land and Sea 
Breezes, is equally good, but owes 
most of its brilliancy to that accom- 
plished painter with the pen, Lieu- 
tenant Marin Jansen, of the Dutch 
Navy: * take the following, for 
example :— 


Upon the northern coast of Java, the 
phenomenon of daily land and sea 
breezes is finely developed. There, as 
the gorgeous ‘eye of day’ rises almost 
perpendicularly from the sea with fiery 
ardor, in a cloudless sky, it is greeted 
by the volcanoes with a column of white 
smoke which, ascending from the conical 
summits high in the firmament above, 
forms a crown, or assumes the form of 
an immense bouquet that they seem to 
offer to the dawn ; then the joyful land- 
breeze plays over the flood, which, in 
the torrid zone, furnishes with its fresh 
breath so much enjoyment to the inha- 
bitants of that sultry belt of earth, for 
by means of it, everything is refreshed 
and beautiful. Then, under the influ- 
ence of the glorious accompaniments of 
the break of day, the silence of the 
night is awakened, and we hear com- 
mencing everywhere the morning hymn 
ofnature. All that lives feels the neces- 
sity of pouring forth, each in its way, 
and in various tones and accents, a song 
of praise. 

The inhabitants of the deep, awakened 
by the clear light of day, prepare them- 
selves for labour. Corals, and thousands 
of crustacea, await, perhaps impatiently, 
the advent of the sea-breeze, which 
shall cause evaporation to take place 
more rapidly, and thus provide them 
with a bountiful store of building mate- 
rials for their picturesque and artfully 
constructed dwellings : these they know 
how to paint and to polish in the depths 
of the sea more beautifully than can be 
accomplished by any human art. Like 
them, also, the plants of the sea are 
dependent upon the winds, and upon 
the sunshine ; for upon these depend 
the vapor and the rains which feed the 
streams that bring nourishment for 
them into the sea. 


The fifth chapter treats of Sea 
Fogs and Sea Dust. 

Sea Dust? 

Yes: seamen who tell of ‘red 
fogs’ which they sometimes en- 
counter, especially near the Cape de 


* Jansen’s Appendiz to the Physical Geography of the Sea, translated from the 
Dutch by Mrs, Breed, Washington. 
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Verd Islands, meet in other parts of 
the sea with showers of dust. What 
these showers precipitate in the 
Mediterranean is called ‘sirocco 
dust,’ and in other parts ‘ African 
dust,’ because the winds on whose 
wings they are borne are supposed 
to blow from the Sirocco desert, or 
some other parched region of the 
African continent. The dust is of 
a brick-red or cinnamon colour, and 
sometimes falls so thickly as to cover 
sails and rigging when the ship on 
which it comes down is hundreds of 
miles from the land. 

This dust, when subjected to micro- 
scopic examination, is found to consist 
of infusoria and organisms whose habi- 
tat is not Africa, but South America, 
and in the south-east trade-wind region 
of South America. Professor Ehren- 
berg has examined specimens of sea dust 
from the Cape de Verds and the regions 
thereabout, from Malta, Genoa, Lyons, 
and the Tyrol; and he has found a 
similarity among them as striking as it 
would have been had these specimens 
been all taken from the same pile. 
South American forms he recognises in 
all of them ; indeed, they are the pre- 
vailing forms in every specimen he has 
examined.—(p. 117.) 

Though the rain dust when 
collected in parcels and sent to 
Ehrenberg was ‘brick-red’ or 
‘yellow-ochre,’ it was less deeply 
shaded when seen by Humboldt, 
who describes it as imparting a 
straw colour to the atmosphere. 

This chapter is immediately 
followed by those—On the Probable 
Relation between Magnetism and 
the Circulation of the Atmosphere— 
a treatise in itself, which we unwil- 
lingly pass by ; On the Currents of 
the Sea—full of interest and utility ; 
and, On the Open Sea of the Arctic 
Ocean. In the last named chapter, 
the laudable habit of the whalers— 
who have their harpoons marked 
with date and name of ship—is 
noticed, and the deduction, from the 
examination of stricken ‘fish,’ asthey 
are most incorrectly called, that 
there was a nérth-west passage, 
stated. And here, by the way, we 
must not omit the discovery that 
Right Whales cannot pass the 
equator. ‘The tropical regions of 
the ocean are to your Right Whale 


&e. &e. & 
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as a sea of fire, and, like a sensible 
mammal, he keeps out of hot water. 
Next comes the interesting 
chapter on the Salts of the Sea, in 
which our author does not forget 
sea-shells, their agency upon the 
——_ of oceanic currents and 
their assistance in regulation of cli- 
mate. The chapter on The Equa- 
torial Cloud-ring follows, with the 
seaman’s characteristieal division of 
the ocean into regions according to 
the winds, as, for instance, the 
‘trade-wind regions’—‘the varia- 
bles’—‘ the horse latitudes’—‘ the 
doldrums,’ &c. In common par- 
lance, any unfortunate party in a 
arlour, all silent and all*—in a list- 
ess state of ennui, are said to be in 
the doldrums. The ‘ Equatorial 
Doldrums’ is—it looks wrong but 
it isn’t—a region of baffling winds 
and calms, where 
All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast doth stand, 
No bigger than the moon— 


and the unhappy emigrants from 
Europe to Australia who survive, 
may say with the Ancient Mariner, 
Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


Then it is that the children and 
invalids suffer most; and Mr. Maury 
truly and forcibly characterizes the 
locality as ‘a frightful grave-yard 
on the way-side to that golden 
land.’ 

But what can the ‘horse lati- 
tudes’ be ? 

They are the belts of calms and 
light airs which border the polar 
edge of the north-east trades, and 
obtained their name from the fre- 
quent delay of vessels bound from 
New England to the West Indies 
with a deck-load of horses in this 
calm belt of Cancer, and the conse- 

uent compulsion to throw some of 
the unfortunate quadrupeds over- 
board on account of the want of 
fresh water. 

In the eleventh chapter we have 
the Geological Agency of the Winds; 
the twelfth carries us to the Depths 
of the Ocean; and in the thirteenth 


Cc. 
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we float on the Basin of the Atlantic. 
The Winds are fully discussed in 
the fourteenth chapter ; and in the 
fifteenth, the Climates of the Ocean ; 
but we must pass on, not without a 
sigh that diminishing space forbids 
us to dive with Schleiden into the 
liquid crystal of the Indian Ocean, 
and realize with him the fairy tales 
of our childhood’s dreams among 
strangely-branching thickets bear- 
ing living flowers and dense masses 
of Meandrinas, Astreas, Expla- 
narias, Madrepores, and all the 
vivid, animated plants of the mer- 
maid’s garden; or to linger over 
the Marine ‘ Milky Way,’ sparkling 
and glowing with the life of inci- 
pient organisms, as its waters run 
across the Atlantic. Neither must 
we be tempted by the sixteenth 
chapter, on the Drift of the Sea, 
which opens to us the Lagullas 
current with its adjunct, nor stop 
to feel the ‘pulse of the sea,’ or 
indulge in the fisheries, and gambol 
with that warm-water mammal, the 
Sperm Whale. The voices of Storms 
and Typhoons, Hurricanes, and 
Cyclones, calling from the pages of 
the seventeenth chapter, must be 
unheeded; and the great race-course 
of the ocean, so graphically de- 
scribed in the eighteenth chapter, 
on Routes, must be left unvisited. 
In the nineteenth chapter we have 
the sound and eloquent author’s 
Last Word on Marins Merroro- 
LoGy, are told how navigators may 
obtain a set of Maury Carts, and 
learn the recommendations of the 
Brussels Conference of August,1853, 
consisting of representatives from 
France, England, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and the United 
States, though last, not least, for 
with them this great movement 
commenced. Prussia, Spain, Sar- 
dinia, the Holy See, the free city of 
Hamburg, the republics of Bremen 
and Chili, and the empires of Aus- 
tria and Brazil have since offered 
their co-operation in this noble plan 
for bringing the sea regularly within 
the domains of philosophical re- 
search, and crowding the ocean 
with observers, whose observations 
are to be continued in peace and 
war. Whatever political storms 
may darken the horizon, this con- 
centrated scientific light will burn 
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steadily ; for even when the dogs 
of war are let slip, the abstract 
log—as the journal which contains 
these observations is called—is to 
be held sacred. 


Baron Humboldt is of opinion that 
the results already obtained from this 
system of research are sufficient to give 
rise to a new department of science 
which he has called Puysican Gro- 
GRAPHY OF THE Sea. If so much have 
already been accomplished by one nation, 
what may we not expect in a few years 
from the joint co-operation of so many ? 

Rarely before has there been such a 
sublime spectacle presented to the 
scientific world: all nations agreeing to 
unite and co-operate in carrying out one 
system of philosophical research with 
regard to the sea. Though they may 
be enemies in all else, here they are to 
be friends. Every ship that navigates 
the high seas with these charts and 
blank abstract logs on board may hence- 
forth be regarded as a floating observa- 
tory, a temple of science. The instru- 
ments used by every co-operating vessel 
are to be compared with standards that 
are common to all; so that an observa- 
tion that is made anywhere and in any 
ship, may be referred to and compared 
with all similar observations by all other 
ships in all parts of the world.—(p. xi.) 


Truly it is a grand spectacle to 
see all civilized nations concurring 
to form a Universal Marine Safet 
Society, and reversing the Pirate’s 
motto, ‘Friends to the sea and 
enemies to all who sail upon it.’ 

That the Nestor of philosophers 
was justified in setting his approving 
seal on this great benevolent con- 
tract, is manifest from the results 
already obtained. Mr. Maury soon 
had to record that the passage from 
Washington to the equator was 
shortened ten days. efore the 
commencement of this undertaking, 
the average passage to California 
was 183 days; but when our author 
wrote his Tauinaion to his first 
edition (1855) the average was re- 
duced to 135 days. Between Eng- 
land and ioieae the average time 
going, without these charts, was 
ascertained to be 124 days, and 
coming about the same; making the 
rouhd voyage one of about 250 
days; but, since the charts have 
been brought into play, the outward 
passage has been reduced to 97 
days, and the homeward run has 
been eflected in 63. 
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No argument tells more strongly 
on John Bull and his Brother 
vonathan than that which is ad- 
dressed to the breeches-pocket. At 
the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in 1853 it was stated—and the 
statement was repeated in 1854— 
that in Bombay it was estimated 
that this system of research, if ex- 
tended to the Indian Ocean, would 
produce an annual saving to British 
commerce, in those waters alone, of 
one or two millions of dollars; and, 
in all seas, of ten millions. 


Now let us make a calculation of the 
annual saving to the commerce of the 
United States effected by those charts 
and sailing directions. According to 
Mr. Maury, the average freight from 
the United States to Rio Janeiro is 

7-7 cts. per ton, per day; to Australia, 
20 cts.; to California also about 20 cts. 
The mean of this is a little over 19 cents 
per ton, per day; but to be within the 
mark we will take it at 15, and include 
all the ports of South America, China, 
and the East Indies. 

The sailing directions have shortened 
the passages to California 30 days, to 
Australia 20, to Rio Janeiro, 10. The 
mean of this is 20, but we will take it 
at 15, and include all the parts of South 
America, China, and the East Indies. 

We estimate the tonnage of the 
United States engaged in trade with 
these places at 1,000,000 tons per 
annum. 

With these data, we see that there 
has been effected a saving for each one 
of these tons of 15 cents per day fora 
period of 15 days, which will give an 
aggregate of $2,250,000 saved per 
annum. This is on the outward 
voyage alone, and the tonnage trading 
with all other parts of the world is also 
left out of the calculation. Take these 
into consideration, and also the fact 
that there is a vast amount of foreign 
tonnage trading between these places 
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and the United States, and it will be 
seen that the annual sum saved will 
swell to an enormous amount. * 


But these meteorological obser- 
vations which have already done so 
much, relate only to the sea, and do 
not content Mr. Maury, who thinks, 
and in our opinion rightly, that 
the plan should include the land 
also, and be universal. He believes 
that other great interests of society 
are to be benefited by such exten- 
sion no less than commerce and 
navigation have been; and that a 
series of systematic observations 
directed over large districts of 
country, nay, over continents, to 
the improvement of agricultural 
and sanitary meteorology, would 
tend to a development of many inte- 
resting, important, and valuable 
results. (p. xi.) And here we un- 
willingly close one of the most 
satisfactory books which it has been 
our lot to open of late. It does 
not contain a page which will not 
amply repay a thoughtful perusal. 
The present edition is greatly en- 
riched, especially in the chapters on 
The Gulf Stream; on The Salts of 
the Sea; on the Open Sea of the 
Arctic Ocean; and on the Basin of 
the Atlantic. Whenever subse- 
quent research has thrown a lumi- 
nous ray on misinterpreted or mis- 
understood facts, Mr. Maury has 
not hesitated ‘to tear down what- 
ever of conjecture or theory may 
have been built on unstable foun- 
dations, and to reconstruct accord- 
ing to the best lights.” Much good 
has he effected in his generation, 
and he will, we hope, live to do 
much more; but he has already 
done enough to take high rank 
among the benefactors of mankind. 


* Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, May, 1854. 
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ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
In Two Parts.—Part tHe Seconp. 


foe a period of two years after 
the death of his wile, we have 
hardly any account of the occupa- 
tions of Fielding. From a preface 
which he prefixed in 1744 to the 
second edition of his sister Sarah’s 
novel of David Simple, it would 
appear that he was then applying 
himself vigorously to his profession, 
while we have indubitable evidence 
that at some period or other he was 
residing near Bath; and this, as we 
shall see, could only have been in 
some part of these two years. It is 
not, then, at all improbable, that as 
his infirmities increased on him he 
was ordered to Bath for the benefit 
of the waters. I found this opinion 
on the following circumstance :— 
The Rey. Mr. Graves, author of 
The Spiritual Quixote, and other 
works, who was appointed in 1750 
to the rectory of Claverton, near 
Prior-park, the seat of Ralph Allen, 
gave the world anecdotes of that 
excellent man, who (let me add 
here, by way of parenthesis, what 
is not generally known) commenced 


his career, as Mr.Greenley informed 
me, as a mere letter-carrier between 
Bath and Marlborough, from which 
humble occupation he gradually 
rose through his own industry, 
honesty, and talent to be the noble- 


minded and generous master of 
Prior-park. In that work Mr, 
Graves informs us that Fielding, 
who was residing at Tiverton, near 
Bath, used to dine almost every day 
at Prior-park. I am inclined to 
think that this was the period when 
Fielding’s fortune was at the lowest 
ebb. He was certainly now engaged 
on his Zom Jones; and in the dedi- 
eation of that work to his friend 
Lyttleton he says, ‘I partly owe to 
you my existence during great part 
of the time which I have employed 
in composing it.’ It is quite plain, 
then, that Lyttleton gave him pecu- 
niary aid; and he did more, for he 
induced the Duke of Bedford, whose 
liberality was not in general very 
conspicuous, to give him what in 
the same place Fielding terms 
‘princely benefactions ;’ and there 
can hardly be a doubt but that the 
VOL, LVII. NO. CCCXXXVIII. 


good Allen did not confine his 
Genaventty to the mere giving him 
1is dinner. Indeed, from the manner 
in which Fielding speaks of him in 
Joseph Andrews, in 1742, it is plain 
that even then he was intimate with 
him, and possibly had tasted of his 
hospitality, if not of his bounty. 
The handsome compliment, also, 
which he pays Warburton, in the 
Journey to the Nert World, on 
his fanciful exposition of the Sixth 
Book of the Aineid, might seem to 
intimate a personal acquaintance, 
formed most probably at Prior-park, 
to which place there is also an 
allusion in that piece. We have 
not the means of ascertaining 
whether Fielding had his famil 
with him at Tiverton or not, thou a 
it would seem most probable that he 
had, neither do we know how long 
he remained there. As, however, 
there does not seem to be any reason 
for his return to London, his abode 
at Tiverton may have continued till 
the autumn of 1745. We may 
probably also infer that his gout 
could not have been very severe 
at that time; for beside walking, 
as we must suppose, every day to 
the pump-room in Bath, and perhaps 
back again, his daily visit to Prior- 
park must have obliged him to go 
over a good deal of ground, as the 
distance between that and Tiverton 
is not inconsiderable. ‘There is also, 
as I shall show when I come to 
the examination of Zom Jones, some 
reason to suppose that at this time, 
as well as at some earlier periods, 
Fielding may have gone from Bath 
to Hagley-park, on a visit to his 
friend ‘Lyttleton. 

I fix upon the above date because 
Fielding was certainly in London 
previous to the month of November 
in that year. The Pretender had 
gained the victory at Preston Pans, 
and was now in England; and it 
probably occurred to Lyttleton, who 
was a member of the Government, 
what good service Addison had, on 
a somewhat similar occasion, done 
to his country by the publication of 
his Freeholder, and Fa may have 
thought that a series of essays of 

0 
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the same kind might be of essential 
service at the present conjuncture, 
and he may have proposed it to 
Fielding, who had already distin- 
tinguished himself as an essayist in 
the Champion; or the idea may 
have originated with Fielding him- 
self, and have been approved of by 
Lyttleton and some of the other 
members of the Government. The 
paper was written with great spirit, 
and a true love of rational liberty ; 
for the writer, who was no mere 
mercenary hireling, threw his whole 
soul into it; and there can be little 
doubt that it was of use to the 
cause of the House of Brunswick. 
It is therefore not unlikely that he 
received a promise from the Govern- 
ment that something would be done 
for him. In fact, as he tells us, in 
his Voyage to Lisbon, that he had a 
pension—of which he gives neither 
the date nor the amount, and for an 
account of which I have sought in 
vain in the Record Office—it may 
have been granted on the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion in 1746. Un- 
der these circumstances, and feel- 
ing the increase of his infirmities, 
he seems to have thought that he 
might not imprudently unite himself 
(for the second time) in marriage, 
with one who he knew would prove 
a tender nurse and an affectionate 
friend. Lord Wharncliffe thus ex- 
presses himself on the subject :— 


His biographers seem to have been 
shy of disclosing that after the death of 
this charming woman he married her 
maid. And yet the act was not so dis- 
creditable to his character as it may 
sound. The maid had few personal 
charms, but was an excellent creature, 
devotedly attached to her mistress, and 
almost broken-hearted for her loss. In 
the first agonies of his own grief, which 
approached to frenzy, he found no relief 
but from weeping along with her—no 
solace, when a degree calmer, but in 
talking to her of the angel they mutually 
regretted. This made her his habitual 
confidential associate, and in process of 
time he began to think he could not 
give his children a tenderer mother, or 
secure for himself a more faithful house- 
keeper and nurse. At least, this was 
what he told his friends ; and it is cer- 
tain that her conduct as his wife con- 
firmed it, and fully justified his good 
opinion. 


_In what is here said of Fielding’s 
biographers thereis an error, fornone 
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of them, except it may be Murphy, 
seems to have known mayiliog 
about his second wife. Murphy was 
probebty acquainted with her, for 
ne says that he printed Amelia 
‘from a copy corrected by the 
author’s own hand;’ and it is not 
unlikely that it was from his widow 
that he obtained it, as well as some 
of the materials of his scanty bio- 
graphy, and respect and gratitude 
would then restrain him from men- 
tioning a circumstance of which he 
could hardly be ignorant, but which 
might tend to lower her in the esti- 
mation of the world. Still, I will 
not assert positively that Murphy 
was thus indebted to Mrs. Fielding, 
for his anthority may have been 
John Fielding. Thebsdevbiegueghen 
then, had nothing to guide them but 
Lady Mary W. Montague’s saying, 
that ‘hisnatural spirits gave him rap- 
ture with his cook-maid,’ which one of 
them professes he could not under- 
stand. There is also in the follow- 
ing passage of the first edition of 
Peregrine Pickle—to which Sir 
Walter Scott has directed atten- 
tion, and which Mr. Lawrence has, 
a Vordinaire, quoted silently—an 
evident allusion to Fielding’s mar- 
riage; butas the authorvery properly 
cancelled it in the subsequent edi- 
tions, it is probable that few of them 
ever saw it. In his coarse attack on 
Lord Lyttleton, under the name of 
Gosling Scrag, he says, ‘I advise 
Mr. Spondy to give him the refusal 
of this same pastoral. Who knows 
but he may Gave the good fortune 
of being hsted in the number of 
his beef-eaters? in which case he 
may, in process of time, be pro- 
vided for in the Customs or the 
Church. When he is inclined to 
marry his own cook-wench, his gra- 
cious patron may condescend to give 
the bride away; and may finally 
settle him, in his old age, as a 
trading Westminster justice.’ The 
allusion here to Fielding is not to 
be mistaken, and what is a matter 
of some importance, we learn from 
it that his marriage must have met 
with the entire approbation of his 
virtuous friend and patron. 

The name of this excellent woman 
was Mary Macdonnell, Macdonald, 
or Macdaniel, as it is variously 
spelt, and she was probably of 
Scotch extraction. She bore him 
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four children, and survived him 
nearly half a century, as she died 
at Canterbury on the 11th March, 
1802. The marriage seems to have 
taken place in the spring of 1746, 
for their first child was baptized at 
Twickenham, February 25th, 1747. 
Mr. Lawrence also quotes the 
following lines from a poem, ‘On 


Felix married to a Cook-maid,’ in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 
1746, which may refer to Fielding : 
Felix, who once an ode could write 
To a victorious duke, 
Must needs in humble strains endite 
Love-sonnets to a cook. 
* ca a 


* 
Marriage his wit may check—to show it 
Before he was too eager, 
Now better qualified for poet 
Since he became a beggar. 


This, as I have said, may refer 
to Fielding, with whose name the 
initial letter and the number of the 
syllables in Felix correspond ; but 
we have no account of his ever 
having written an ode to the Duke 
of Cumberland, though one may 
have been ascribed to him. The 
term beggar might refer to his 
receiving benefactions from his 
friends. The whole theory, how- 
ever, seems to be upset by the 
second stanza, which Mr. Lawrence 
has omitted, for Felix is there 
called ‘a rebel,’ and it is added that 
‘the heroine was Bess ;’ while, as 
we have seen, the name of Field- 
ing’s wife was Mary. Felix may, 
then, have been a Jacobite who 
addressed an ode to the Duke of 
Cumberland, upbraiding him with 
his atrocities in Scotland. Mr. 
Lawrence, when showing from a 
poem by Walpole that Fielding had 
resited at Twickenham, says, ‘ with 
respect to the period, . . . it is not in 
our power to afford any accurate in- 
formation,’ and he supposes it must 
have been while he was a magistrate. 
But we may now sce that as his 
eldest son was born there, it is pro- 
bable that he took up his residence 
at Twickenham before or soon after 
his marriage. At the same time he 
Sw d a residence of some 

ind in London, for J. Warton, 
writing to his brother on the 29th 
October, 1746, says— 

I wish you had been with me last 
week when I spent two evenings with 
Fielding and his sister, who wrote 
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David Simple: and you may guess I 
was very well entertained. The lady, 
indeed, retired pretty soon, but Russell 
and I sat up with the poet till one or 
two in the morning, and were inexpres- 
sibly diverted. TI find he values, as he 
justly may, his Joseph Andrews above 
all his writings. He was extremely 
civil to me, I fancy on my father’s 
account. 


We thus see that while Fielding 
had a residence for his wife at 
Twickenham (for it is quite plain 
she could not have been with him 
on this occasion), he must have had 
at least lodgings in London, where 
his sister apparently kept house for 
him. We also seem here to find 
a confirmation of his intimacy with 
Hampshire, for the Wartons’ father 
lived near Basingstoke, in that 
county. It is rather strange to 
find him called the poet; but this 
may be on account of the poems in 
his Miscellanies, or rather Warton 
uses the word as synonymous with 
a writer of works of imagination, 
and may have had Joseph Andrews 
chiefly in view, which work Field- 
ing himself, in the preface, styles a 
poem; and Sir Walter Scott ob- 
serves, that ‘ every successful novel- 
ist must be more or less of a poet, 
even although he may never ote 
written a line of verse.’ 

The True Patriot ceased when the 
rebellion had been completely put 
down; and we are not informed how 
Fielding occupied himself till toward 
the end of 1747, when, in the month 
of December, he commenced another 
paper, called the Jacobite Journal, 
of which the object was to cover 
with ridicule and hold up to gene- 
ral eontempt the principles and 
members of the beaten party, and 
thus, as it were, tread out the embers 
of the late conflagration. It was 
published once a week, and was 
continued till November, 1748, 
when it ceased, probably in conse- 
quence of its writer being appointed 
a magistrate for Westminster, which 
was the only reward for his public 
services that his friend Lyttleton 
was able to obtain for him from a 
Government that was lavishing its 
favours on persons of infinitely 
inferior powers and pretensions. 

Murphy, with his usual inaceu- 
racy, says he was made ‘an acting 
magistrate in the — of the 
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eace for Middlesex,’ and he has 
Soon followed by all the other bio- 
graphers. The publication, how- 
ever, of the Correspondence of John 
Duke of Bedford, enables us to 
correct this error. We there meet 
with a letter from Fielding to the 
Duke, dated Bow-street, December 
13th, 1748, in which he speaks of 
himself as in the commission for 
Westminster, but adds that the 
profits of that office would be quite 
trifling unless he were in the com- 
mission for Middlesex also. Butas 
for this a property qualification was 
requisite, he asks the Duke to let 
him have a twenty-one year lease of 
a house in Bedford-street, worth £70 
a year, but which it would take 
£300 to put into repair, and of some 
other house worth £30 a year, and 
to let him pay the money in two 
years in half-yearly payments. It 
would appear that the Duke 
assented, bor Fielding became a 
magistrate for Middlesex. 

Fielding had been only three 
months in office when he gave the 
world to know how his leisure hours 
for the last few years had been 
employed, by publishing his immor- 
tal novel of Tom Jones, of which 
the reception was most enthusiastic. 

In a letter to George Montague, 
dated May 18th, 1749, the flippant, 
cold-hearted, malignant orace 
Walpole writes as follows :— 


Rigby gave me as strong a picture of 
nature [as a scene of low-life in Holborn]. 
He and Peter Bathurst, t’other night 
carried a servant of the latter’s, who had 
attempted to shoot him, before Field- 
ing, who, to all his other avocations, 
has, by the grace of Mr. Lyttleton, 
added that of Middlesex justice. He 
sent them word he was at supper ; they 
must come next morning. They did 
not understand that freedom and ran 
up, when they found him banqueting 
with a blind man, a wh—, and three 
Irishmen, on some cold mutton and a 
bone of ham, both in one dish, and the 
dirtiest cloth I [?] ever saw. He never 
stirred or asked them to sit. Rigby, who 
had seen him come so often to beg a 
guinea of Sir Charles Williams and 
Bathurst, at whose father’s he had lived 
for victuals, understood that dignity as 
little, and pulled themselves chairs ; on 
which he civilized. 


A piece of more concentrated 
venom tlian this it would be difficult 
to discover. The idea meant.to be 
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conveyed was, that Fielding the ma- 
gistrate entertained in his official 
residence some of the lowest and 
most debased characters that Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane could sup- 
ply ; for one is led to suppose that 
the blind man was a beggar, and 
the Irishmen, chairmen, costermon- 
gers, or something worse. Now the 
truth is, the blind man was Fielding’s 
younger brother, John, who suc- 
ceeded him in his office; the wh— 
was his wife, whose appearance was 

robably not very ladylike ; and the 
ikea, of whom Murphy was 
possibly one, were law-students, or 
men who lived by their pen, to 
whom he was always kind and 
generous; the table-cloth was 
probably merely a soiled one, and 
surely there was nothing so very 
extraordinary in two kinds of cold 
meat being placed in the one dish. 
Fielding no doubt did receive loans 
or gifts of money from his friend 
and schoolfellow, Sir Charles Wil- 
liams, as he did from Lyttleton and 
Allen, and Rigby may have been 
present on one or more of these 
occasions ; but his ever having 
‘lived for his victuals’ at Bathurst's 
father’s, seems utterly inconsistent 
with what we have seen of his life, 
and perhaps resolves itself into his 
having been frequently invited to 
dine there, a thing easily accounted 
for if his father was Lord Bathurst; 
the friend of Pope and Swift. Mr. 
Rigby’s character is pretty well 
known from Junius and other 
sources, and he, at least, was not 
the equal of Fielding in birth. At 
all events they acted like a pair of 
scoundrels, and the malignant frib- 
ble who retails their fictions, and 
probably exaggerates them, was not 
sorry to meet with an opportunity 
for venting his spleen on a man 
whom his Zom Jones had recently 
covered with a literary glory to which 
he could never hope to attain. Per- 
haps, too, he knew who was meant 
by Jonathan Wild. 

Asa magistrate, Fielding was most 
active andexemplary in thedischarge 
of his duties. On the 12th of May 
—just a week, by the way, previous 
to the date of Walpole’s letter—he 
was unanimously elected by the 
Middlesex magistrates as chairman 
of the sessions at Hicks’ Hall, ‘in 
the room,’ the newspaper states, ‘ of 
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Thomas Lane, Esq., now one of 
the Masters in Chancery ;’ so that 
it was no small compliment to his 
legal knowledge. On the 29th of 
June he delivered there the excel- 
lent charge which is printed in his 
works. Toward the close of this 
year he had so severe an attack of 
fever and gout that his life was 
thought to be in danger. The year 
1750 was a busy year with him in 
his office, robberies having increased 
in a most awful manner. In Janu- 
ary, 1751, he gave the world the 
results of his experience in a pamph- 
let, named An Inquiry into the 
Causes of the late Increase of Rob- 
bers, &c.,’ dedicated to the Chan- 
eellor, Lord Hardwicke, by whom, 
and by several other eminent 
lawyers, it was highly estimated. 
The late Sir James Macintosh, it 
may be recollected, quoted it with 
approbation in Parliament. 

All this time Fielding was de- 
voting his few leisure hours to the 
composition of another novel, the 
apotheosis, as it may be termed, of 
his adored first wife. Amelia was 
published at the end of this year. 
An able reviewer of Mr. Lawrence’s 
work wonders that the composition 
of it did not break Fielding’s heart. 
But had he any pangs of remorse 
to endure? I doubt it much. We 
have no reason whatever to suppose 
that he had ever been unfaithful to 
her; unkind he certainly never 
was. He no doubt had to think on 
many an act of imprudence which 
must have caused her pain, and 
have gone over many a scene of 
distress endured in common, her 
conduct in which made her memory 
rise more lovely to his eyes. But 
I would almost venture to affirm 
that his predominant feeling during 
the composition of this work was 
what the Portuguese express by 
their untranslatable word saudade, 
or what the French term douce 
mélancolie, in which pleasure and 
pain are mingled in nearly equal 
quantities. 

Hardly had Amelia been out of 
his hands when the active mind of 
its author, in spite of gout and pro- 
fessional occupation, was again en- 
gaged in literature. On the 4th 
January, 1752, appeared the first 
number of The Covent Garden 
Journal, of which Fielding was the 
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editor, and ina great measure the 
writer. It came out twice or thrice 
a week, and was continued to the 
end of the year, when the state of 
his health and the press of business 
obliged him to give it up. Arthur 
Murphy then started the Gray's 
Inn Journal, of a similar character, 
which tends to confirm the fact of 
his intimacy with Fielding, already 
alluded to. Chalmers, in fact, in a 
note on Murphy’s Essay on Field- 
ing, says ‘Mr. Murphy’s copy of 
this work (The Covent Garden 
Journal) is now in my possession. 
I strongly suspect he communi- 
cated some article to it.’ 

In January, 1753, Fielding pub- 
lished a Proposal fur making an 
effectual ee the Poor, &e. 

he case of that celebrated impostor 
Elizabeth Canning, by whom he 
was completely deceived, occupied 
much of his time and thoughts 
during this year, and he published 
what he termed ‘a clear state’ of her 
ease. In consequence of the state 
of his health he was preparing to go 
to Bath, when he was called on by 
the Duke of Neweastle to devise 
some plan for the suppression of 
street-robberies. His plan was ap- 
proved of, the money he required 
was issued from the Treasury, and 
he completely broke up a desperate 
gang of raflians who had filled the 
town with terror. From the careless 
manner in which Mr. Lawrence 
writes, we cannot ascertain whether 
he went to Bath or not, and the other 
biographers are silent. However, 
his case was now hopeless; he was 
attacked at once by jaundice, dropsy, 
and asthma. After struggling 
through the severe winter and un- 
congenial spring of 1754, he removed 
to a cottage near Ealing, whence he 
set out, on the 26th of June, with 
his wife and eldest daughter, to 
embark for Lisbon. Ever active in 
mind, he has left a narrative of that 
voyage nearly as interesting as “ 
of his fictions. He did not reac 
Lisbon till the middle of August, 
and on the 8th of October he there 
breathed his last, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. 

In person Fielding was tall and 
large, being upwards of six feet 
high, and he seems to have attached 
much value to physical power, for 
he forms all his Boson after his own 
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likeness. In consequence probably 
of his formation, he appears to have 
had a high relish for animal enjoy- 
ments. His cousin, Lady Mary, 
gives it as her opinion that no man 
ever enjoyed life more than he did. 
‘His happy constitution,’ she adds, 
‘even when he had with great pains 
half-demolished it, made him forget 
every evil when he was before a 
venison pasty or over a flask of 
champagne, and I am persuaded he 
has known more happy moments 
than any prince on earth.’ That 
revious to his marriage he ran 
Sontione into every species of dissi- 
ation, is, I fear, not to be doubted ; 
ut, as I have endeavoured to show, 
we have no proof that his life was 
otherwise than regular after his 
marriage. Had he, for example, 
been unfaithful to his adored wife, 
such was his innate candour that 
we can hardly doubt but he would 
have seized some occasion of con- 
fessing and deploring it. Even in 
is most licentious days, he never 
lost his respect for religion and 
virtue. 

It is a beautiful trait in the cha- 
racter of Fielding, that, unlike 
Richardson, Smollet, and others of 
the genus irritabile, he seems to have 
been totally free from malignity. 
It is mere banter and ridicule which 
he uses against Cibber and others, 
unless a suspicion respecting Sir 
Robert Walpole, hereafter to be 
mentioned, should be well founded. 
Even if it is, he seems to have re- 
canted, for in the Voyuge to Lisbon 
he terms him the best of men and 
of Ministers. 

Of his second wife he speaks in 
the following terms in various parts 
of the journal of his voyage, all 
proving the sterling worth of her 
character. ‘My wife, who behaved 
more like a heroine and a philo- 
sopher, though at the same time the 
tenderest mother in the world’— 
‘who, besides discharging excellently 
well her own and all the tender 
offices becoming the female charac- 
ter ; besides being a faithful friend, 
an amiable companion, and a tender 
nurse, could likewise supply the 
wants of a decrepit husband’— his 
dear wife and child were both too 
good and too gentle to be trusted to 
the ny of any man.he knew.’ 
Surely a woman of whom one of 
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his deep insight into human nature 
could thus so unaffectedly express 
himself, must have been one of the 
best of her sex. 

The daughter here spoken of, and 
named Eleanor Harriet, was by his 
first wife, but whether she was’ her 
first child or not we are not in- 
formed. She did not long survive 
her father. Nicholl, in his Histor: 
of Leicestershire (iv. 394), tg 
7 on good authority, the fol- 
owing account of his family by his 
second wife :—‘ William, baptized at 
Twickenham, February asth, 1747, 
a barrister, eminent as a speci 

leader, living in 1807; Rev. Allen, 
[.A., vicar of Shepherd’s Well, 
Kent, 1783; Hadington, 1787, ree- 
tor of St. Cosmas and Damian, in 
the Blean, 1803, living in 1807; 
Amelia and Louise, baptized 1753.” 
Murphy, writing in 1762, says Ze 
left four children, ‘three of which 
are still living, and are now training 
up in a handsome course of educa- 
tion under the care of their uncle, 
with the aid of a very generous dona- 
tion given annually by Ralph Allen, 
Esq., for that purpose.’ Chalmers 
adds in a note, ‘ Mr. Allen died in 
1764, and bequeathed to Mrs. Field- 
ing and her children £100 each.’ 
Mr. Lawrence, as usual without giv- 
ing any authority, says he ‘be- 
queathed to the family an annuity of 
£100 a year.’ 

The uncle here mentioned was 
Walpole’s blind man, Fielding’s 
brother John, who succeeded him 
in his office, and notwithstanding 
his want of sight, proved a most 
active and able magistrate. A blind 
lawyer is a most unusual pheno- 
menon, for of all professions the 
law, where so much must be read, 
seems to stand most in need of 
vision. It would seem that Field- 
ing, conscious of his own frail 
tenure of life, and aware of his 
brother’s talent, and of his attach- 
ment to himself and family, became 
his instructor in the law so far as to 
render him capable of taking his 
place, which he counted on being 
able to obtain for him. And he was 
not disappointed in either respect. 
We have just quoted Murphy’s 
testimony for the one, and as to the 
other, Fielding himself says in his 
journal, ‘I therefore resigned the 
office ...to my brother, who had 
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long been my assistant.’ He could 
not have told us in plainer lan- 
guage that his brother was his im- 
mediate successor; yet Mr. Law- 
rence says, ‘Mr. Saunders. Welch 
succeeded Fielding as a justice of 
the peace.’ 

The pecuniary circumstances of 
Fielding for the last few years of 
his life seem worth inquiring into. 
Murphy says he had an income of 
£400 or £500 a year; his own ac- 
count was that he had, as already 
mentioned, ‘asmall pension,’ perhaps 
of £100 a year, ‘which,’ he adds, 
‘would, I believe, have been larger 
had my great patron been convinced 
of an error which I have heard him 
utter more than once—‘ That he 
could not indeed say that the acting 
as a principal justice of peace in 
Westminster was on all occasions 
very desirable, but that all the world 
knew it was a very lucrative office.’ 
In opposition to this he says that, 
‘by composing instead of inflaming 
the quarrels of porters and beggars 

. and by refusing to take a 
shilling from a man who most un- 
doubtedly would not have had ano- 
ther left, I had reduced an income 
of about £500 a year of the dirtiest 
money on earth, to little more 
than £300, a considerable portion of 
which remained with my clerk.’ 
This would lead us to suppose that 
his place was not worth more to him 
than £200 a year. [His house was 
probably rent free, and he had his 
— whatever it was, in addition. 

ut his writings at this period pro- 
duced him a good deal of money. 
He received £700 for Zom Jones, 
and £800 or £1000 for Amelia; and 
possibly the Covent Garden Journal 
and his pamphlets may have brought 
him in enough to-raise the whole pro- 
ceeds of his pen to £1800 or £2000, 
which would be upwards of £300 a 
year for the years 1749-54. It 
would, however, look as if he had 
not husbanded well these sums, for 
speaking of a period only a twelve- 
month after the publication of 
Amelia, he says, ‘1 will confess that 
my affairs at the beginning of the 
winter ("752-3) had but a gloomy 
aspect.’ We are here to recollect 
that 1752 was the year of the exist- 
ence of the Covent Garden Journal. 
Viewing, then, the matter how we 
will, it cannot be denied that im- 
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prudence with regard to money 
characterized him at all periods of 
his life. ‘ His genius,’ writes Lady 
Mary (June sth, 1754), ‘deserved a 
better fate; but {cannot help 
blaming that continued indiscretion, 
to give it the softest name, that has 
run through his life, and I fear still 
remains.’ 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
Fielding does not appear to have 
had much, if any, intimacy, or even 
acquaintance, with the literary men 
of the day; for if he had, it is not 
likely that he who I may say goes 
out of his way to praise Hogarth, 
for example, would have left their 
names and works unnoticed in his 
novels. As he and Thomson were 
both the intimates of Lyttleton, we 
mightsupposethey were acquainted; 
and if we believe a ridiculous story 
given by Mr. Lawrence, they were 
80, but certainly not in 1731, when 
the latter’s play of Sophonisba was 
so unmercifully ridiculed in Tom 
Thumb. The truth perhaps is, that 
Fielding’s associations were chiefl 
with the theatres and the fashionable 
world, and he had little relish for 
the imaginative poetry of Thomson, 
Akenside, and the other poets of 
the time; while except Johnson, then 
little known, there was hardly any 
prose writer of eminence. 

I will conclude these remarks 
with a few observations on Field 
ing’s principal works. 

It is well known that he failed as 
a dramatist, and it may sufficiently 
account for this failure to say that 
he had eminent success as @& 
novelist. I might, like Sir Walter 
Scott and others, endeavour to 
account philosophically for this 
fact ; but such displays of ingenuity 
are needless. It is a fact that as 
yet no man has succeeded in both 
the drama and prose fiction; just 
as no poet has succeeded in the 
epos and in the drama. Nay more, 
to Shakspeare alone does it seem 
to have been given to succeed alike 
in tragedy and in comedy, but his 
poems prove that hewouldneverhave 
succeeded in the epos. Each de- 
partment of literature appears to 
demand a different cast of intellect. 
Of Fielding’s dramatic pieces pe 
of them no doubt flung off with 
eareless rapidity), Zhe Miser, The 
Mock Doctor, and Yom Thumb, 
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alone have kept a place on the 
stage ; all three having been played 
within the present century. The 
former two are indebted for their 
success to the genius of Moliére, 
from whom they were borrowed, 
the latter to its extravagance and 
comic absurdity. The far larger 
— of its clever parodies must 
ave escaped even its earliest 
audiences, as being on pieces little 
known or read ; but it is certainly 
still very pleasant to read it with 
the notes of Scriblerus Junior. 
Joseph Andrews first revealed to 
Fielding where his real power 
lay. It had its origin, I am con- 
vinced, in pure fun and mischief. 
He saw that Pamela had its ridicu- 
lous side, and was capable of giving 
scope for parody ; but in justice to 
Richardson, I must say that it is 
the utmost injustice to ascribe art 
to his heroine. Her character is, in 
my eyes, perfectly pure and inno- 
cent, but she has a secret and un- 
conscious affection for the man who 
is seeking to destroy her virtue. 
But how absurd was it in Richard- 
son to ascribe such sense, wisdom 
I might say, and talents to a girl 
only turned of fifteen. Fielding 
is never so false to nature as this. 
Fielding tells us his romance is 
written in imitation of that of Cer- 
vantes. The resemblance, I pre- 
sume, he considered to consist in 
this, that the one was intended to 
ridicule the romances of chivalry, 
the other the biographies of Cibber 
and Pamela; that both employ the 
mock-epic in style; both contain 
the adventures of two personages 
rambling from place to place; both 
are diversified by episodes, ec. 
But there is one great advantage on 
the side of the original, it rarely if 
ever offends delicacy in scenes or 
language, while the imitator gives 
us scenes which—though not so bad 
as some in Pamela—oftend, at least, 
female delicacy, and language un- 
leasing to modest ears. These 
lemishes, however, are confined to 
the first book, for in the remainder 
of the work there are not more 
than a couple of offensive expres- 
sions. Still we must allow that, 
although Fielding uses coarse and 
indelicate language he is never pru- 
rient; his mind was too vigorous 
and manly to allow of it. So Shak- 
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speare is often waaton but never 
prurient. 

Fielding assures us that he took 
all his characters in this work 
direct from nature (and the same 
may be asserted of his other works), 
though he disguised them so that 
the original could not be recog- 
nised. There is, then, little doubt 
that his friend Young sat for 
Parson Adams, and Peter Walter 
for Peter Pounce. No doubt he 
had met with a Slipslop, but her 
language may have been suggested 
by that of Moria in the Cynthia's 
Revels of Ben Jonson, of whom 
Fielding was a reader and admirer. 
She is herself the original of Mrs. 
Malaprop. In all his works of 
fiction we meet his wife under one 
form or other ; for as Albano’s wife 
was the modello for his Venuses 
and other beautiful female forms, 
so Fielding’s appears in all his 
virtuous women. Fanny is what 
she would have been in a humble 
rank; Mrs. Wilson adumbrates her 
as the generous girl who without 
reserve bestows herself and her 
fortune on her imprudent lover. 

I am decidedly of opinion that 
Joseph Andrews had the further 
merit of having suggested the more 
graceful and elegant, but more 
improbable, Vicar of Wakefield. I 
regard the Vicar and Mrs. Prim- 
rose as Parson Adams and his wife, 
elevated, refined, and _ polished, 
idealized as it were. To any one 
who reads the two works carefully, 
sundry traits will show that the 
author of the one had the other in 
his mind. Such are the reading of 
the little boy in each, and the re- 
buking of the merriment at the 
wedding, to which others might be 
added, if necessary. 

The Journey from this World to 
the Next, is to me an unpleasing 
fiction. The main requisite for 
such a fiction is aaa that in 
which Fielding was most deficient 
—a poetic imagination. It will 
therefore rarely, I think, be read 
for pleasure, but it may be for in- 
formation, for it is a fund of acute 
satire and profound observation on 
human nature. The idea seems to 
have been suggested by the Vision 
of Marraton in the Spectator, and 
the Dream in the Guardian 
(No. 158), while the transmigra- 
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tions of Julian may have had their 
origin in Pug’s letter (Spectator, 
No. 343), or in the verses in the 
first scene of Jonson’s Volpone. 
One of the best things in it, to my 
mind, is the account Julian gives 
of his experiences as a beggar, in 
the nineteenth chapter; and the 
description of the palace of Death 
is the nearest approach that Field- 
ing has ever made to the sublime. 
In this work alone, which however 
is unfinished, we find no portrait of 
the writer’s wife. 

The Life of Jonathan Wild has 
proved a perfect cruz to the critics, 
a proof perhaps that it may have a 
recondite sense. It is not the real 
life of that villain, which may be 
found in the Newgate Calender, or 
in Watson’s Life of Fielding ; it 
seems rather to be an attempt at 
forming the ideal of perfect and 
consummate villainy, absorbed in 
self and unchecked by feeling or 
remorse. It is probable that Field- 
ing, while studying the law, used to 
attend at the Old Bailey, and at the 
justice-room at Bow-street, that he 
thus learned some of the language 
and modes of procedure of those 
whom he denominates prigs; and 
that thence the idea of such a work 
may have arisen. But this hypo- 
thesis does not quite satisfy me, 
and I must own that I am inclined 
to see in it a scathing political 
satire, like Dante’s Inferno, where, 
from fear of the consequences, the 
real meaning is so veiled as to be 
hardly discoverable without a key. 
In a word, my suspicion is that the 
rather unusual terms, Prigs and 
Prigism, stand for Whigs and 
Whigism ; and that Jonathan Wild 
is Sir Robert Walpole ; the political 
satire perhaps commencing with 
Wild’s formation of his gang, what 
precedes being given chiefly for the 
purpose of putting the ordinary 
reader on a wrong scent. Many 
allusions to the life, both public and 
private, of this Minister, may, I 
think, be discerned throughout the 
work. Fielding had made two 
poetic addresses to this statesman, 
and he had dedicated to him his 
play of Zhe Modern Husband in 
very adulatory terms. He may 
have been stung by his negiect, and 
been mortified by the treatment he 
received when dancing attendance 
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on him, and have had a keen 
recollection of the Licencing Act 
and its consequences to him, and 
hence have conceived a bitter re- 
sentment, to which he thus gave 
vent. If it be objected that Field- 
ing was a Whig himself, it may be 
replied that he was only so in the 
higher and purer sense, as the true 
friend of civil and religious liberty, 
while he had a thorough contempt 
and detestation of the arts and the 
corruption of statesmen, whether 
Whig or Tory. There can certainly 
be little doubt but that the Roger 
Johnson whom Wild supplants in 
Newgate, is Robert Walpole, and 
this would seem to militate against 
my theory. But such changes are 
not unusual in this kind of satires, 
and I take Wild here to represent 
Pultney, who was the chief agent in 
overthrowing Walpole, and the 
chapter to Rows been inserted by 
Fielding in disgust at the conduct 
of Walpole’s successors. Heart- 
free and his wife (the latter as 
usual adumbrated from Mrs. Field- 
ing) seem to have been introduced 
only to vary the story and interest 
by contrast; yet even in them 
there may be a meaning which I 
am unable to discern. It may also 
be objected that this work was 
reprinted, with additions and cor- 
rections, in 1754, after Walpole, and 
with him Fielding’s hostility, had 
been dead some years, and when he 
was soon to style him ‘the best of 
men.’ The reason may have been 
that the object of his satire had 
been so closely enveloped that it 
had not been dueoned the work 
had been generally regarded as a 
kind of romance, and under this 
character he was now well content 
to let it continue. 

I now come to Zom Jones, the 
matchless Zom Jones, on which I 
could almost write a volume, while 
my limits only allow me to correct 
a few errors and misapprehensions. 

First as to its origin and the 
reason of its hero’s birth being 
illegitimate. This Richardson ma- 
liciously ascribed to the cireum- 
stance of the author’s wife having 
been such ; while Sir Walter Scott 
thinks that ‘a better reason may be 
discovered in the story itself; for had 
Miss Bridget been previous! y mar- 
riedto the father of om Jones, there 
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could have been no adequate motive 
assigned for keeping his birth 
secret from a man so reasonable 
and compassionate as Alworthy.’ 
All this is very true, and yet I do 
not think it is the real reason. Tom 
Jones and Blifil are in fact the 
Edgar and Edmund of King Lear 
(they afterwards became Charles 
and Joseph Surface), and from 
what Fielding says in the dedication 
of his work to Lyttleton, I suspect 
that it was this last who suggested 
the subject to him, which, after an 
incubation of some years, as he 
says, came to the world in its pre- 
sent delightful form. Again, it is 
the vulgar opinion that Prior Park 
is Alworthy’s house.. Nothing can 
be more absurd than this idea, 
their sites are so totally different. 
The real site of Alworthy’s mansion 
was Sharpham Park, near Glaston- 
bury Abbey, the author's birth- 
place. Thus a river was seen to 
meander from it for several miles, 
‘ till it emptied itself into the sea; 
with a large arm of which and an 
island beyond it the prospect was 
closed.’ In another part the view 
was ‘terminated by one of the 
towers of an old ruined abbey, grown 
over with ivy, and part of the front 
which remained entire.’ Let the 
reader compare this with a map of 
Somersetshire, and he will see that 
I am right. Further, Alworthy’s 
house was a Gothic, Allen’s a 
Grecian structure. 

The plot of Zom Jones is gene- 
rally and justly admired; the skill 
with which the secret of the hero’s 
birth is preserved to near the end 
is deserving of all praise. Yet in 
Amelia the secret of Serjeant 
Atkinson’s chaste and pure affec- 
tion for his lovely foster-sister is 
kept almost as well; and in the 
Emma of the admirable Jane 
Austen, the female Fielding, as I 
may justly call her, no less than 
two love-secrets are kept so well 
that no one has a conception of 
them, and yet when they are at 
last revealed we find that numerous 
circumstances of the narrative have 
had an evident bearing on them. 
The only circumstances, I believe, 
in Zom Jones, after the early part 
and before the latter, which have a 
connexion with the dénouement, are 
the coming of Dowling to Alworthy’s, 
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and Jones’s meeting with him at 
Gloucester, and on the road to 
Coventry, and with Mrs. Waters at 
Upton. 

tis curious that in a work so 
carefully written we should be able 
to find a glaring anachronism and 
an equally strong anachorism. It 
was certainly not till after many a 
perusal that I detected either. 
The former I find had been noticed 
by a correspondent of The Gentle- 
man's. Magazine for t791, and I 
think it is to this that the late 
Mr. Armitage Brown alludes in his 
ingenious Autobiography of Shek- 
speare. I do not know that the 
anachorism has ever been dis- 
cerned. 

The fifth book of this novel ends 
in the month of June, and the sixth, 
as the heading tells us, contains 
about three weeks, toward the close 
of which Jones is discarded by 
Alworthy; the seventh contains 
three days, and the eighth two, 
during which last Jones and Part- 
ridge left Gloucester at five o’clock, 
when it was nightfall, for, as the 
author observes, ‘it was now mid- 
winter!’ It is winter during all the 
rest of the novel. How Fielding 
could have committed such an error 
is almost inexplicable. Possibly he 
may have done it to mystify the 
reader, and to imitate similar slips 
in Cervantes; but this hypothesis 
is not very satisfactory. 

The following anachorism is, if 
possible, more inexplicable. In the 
tenth chapter of the seventh book 
Jones, on his way to Bristol, goes 
astray, and when. after nightfall, he 
is inquiring his way of a rustic, a 
Quaker comes up, and induces him 
to stop for the night in the adjacent 
village, which village, as we are in- 
formed in a note in the last chapter 
of the tenth book, was named Ham- 
brook. Now Hambrook is in Glou- 
cestershire, within four miles of 
Bristol, and there neither was, nor 
I believe is, any bridge over the 
Avon between Bristol and Bath, 
except the one near this last city. 
How, then, did not only Jones, but 
Sophia and Squire Western get 
across? Further, Fielding was pro- 
bably well-acquainted with this road, 
for from the manner in which he 
speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Whitfield, 
of the Bell Inn, in Gloucester, it-is 
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quite evident that he must have 
been more than once in their house, 
and he must also have seen the 
view which he describes from 
Mazzard Hill, between Gloucester 
and Upton. The only way in which 
I can account for this knowledge is 
by supposing that Fielding used 
oceasionally, when the circuit was 
ended, to go from Bath or Bristol 
to Hagley Park, on a visit to his 
friend Lyttleton, whom we know 
Thomson used to visit once a year ; 
for the worthy Sir Thomas allowed 
his son to take every liberty of this 
kind. Hence also Fielding seems 
so well acquainted with the road 
from Coventry to London. I really, 
then, can see no adequate way of 
accounting for the mistake aaa 
Hambrook : it is a strange specimen 
of oscitaney. 

But there is another strange 
matter connected with Hambrook. 
It must have been pretty far in the 
night when the soldiery came there, 
and as they could only have come 
from Bristol, they must have left it 
at night, and so have marched with- 
out halting all that night and all 
the next day, a most unusual cir- 
cumstance, even supposing themarch 
a forced one. 

It is rather amusing—some might 

say he had experience for his guide 
in the matter—how he makes his 
personages to manage without 
money. Parson Adams is on his 
way, and with a horse, to London, 
with only nine and sixpence in his 
pocket ; Jones is going as a volun- 
teer, and then goes to London with 
only the sixteen guineas that Sophia 
had sent him; and strangest of all, 
Sophia herself, after sending him all 
she had and losing her bank-bill, has 
still plenty of money in her purse. 
_ I trust it will be believed that it 
is merely as matters of curiosity 
that I point out these slips in so 
great a writer: Cervantes has fully 
as many, and of equal magnitude ; 
and those in the Vicar of Wakefield 
are more numerous still. In fact, 
hardly any novelist, unless it be 
Jane Austen—in whose works I 
have been unable to detect any 
such—has escaped this danger. 
With respect to her, if we did not 
know that her narratives are ficti- 
tious, we might suppose they related 
nothing but real events. 
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In Zom Jones, as in Fielding’s 
other novels, every character may 
be said to be real; for he never 
painted without a modello. The 
tradition of Salisbury, as Mr. 
Greenley informed me, is that 
Thwackum was Dr. Hale, the 
master of the Cathedral-school ; and 
that Square was Chubb, the deist, 
a tallow-chandler in that. city; 
while two squires in the neighbour- 
hood vie for the honour of being 
represented in Western. But this 
is all rather uncertain, and as for 
the Squire in particular, such 
characters were ‘ plenty as black- 
berries’ at that time in the country- 
parts of England. Lady Bellaston 
is said to have been Lady Towns- 
hend, but this I doubt, as she has 
none of that lady’s peculiarities, 
like Lady Tempest in Pompey the 
Little, which certainly represents 
her. Alworthy is Allen and Lyt- 
tleton idealized; and Sophia, the 
charming Sophia, is of course Mrs. 
Fielding, in confirmation of which 
it may be observed than in Amelia 
there is hardly any description of 
the heroine’s person, because that 
had been described at full length in 
the earlier tale. 

In a rather tasteless critique on 
Tom Jones, 1 find it stated that ‘a 
living (in 1811) female writer has 
arraigned the delicacy of Sophia 
for riding about the country after 
her lover.’ The critic very pro- 
perly defends her, and hints that 
the objector perhaps had never felt 
the power of love. In_ truth 
Sophia might have cried with 
Racine’s Atalaide (and Racine 
knew something of these matters), 


Ah, Zaire ! a-t-il tant de 
prudence ? 


l'amour 


For my own part, I love Sophia all 
the better for this, and for her fib 
to Lady Bellaston, and her flattery 
of her aunt. It shows she was a 
real, genuine woman, and not an 
ideal creation. 

We constantly hear of the vices 
of Jones. I must confess I never 
could discern them. Vice is a 
habit, and he had no vicious habit. 
He did not drink, swear, lie, cheat, 
game, oppress, malign, &c., No 
doubt on a few occasions he yielded 
to temptations that few men could 
resist. I allude of course to his 
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dealings with the fair sex. As to 
the first with Molly Seagrim, any 
one who recollects the kind of 
erson that Jones is described as 
eing, and what the English pea- 
santry are, will see that it was 
almost impossible that some girl 
would not have laid herself out to 
seduce him, and of course have suc- 
ceeded. We must always recollect 
that Fielding painted men as they 
are, not as they ought to be, and that 
Xenocrates are rather rare. His 
renewed acquaintance with her on 
the day of Alworthy’s recover 
is explained by his having drunk 
too much wine. The affair with 
Mrs. Waters, too, at Upton, is 
really a sort of matter of course ; 
few young men of spirit would 
have refused the challenge. That 
with Lady Bellaston seems of a 
deeper die. Here the critics treat 
him as a degraded wretch who 
actually submitted to be taken into 
keeping. Even if he had done so, 
he would have had high people to 
keep him in countenance. Lord A. 
Hamilton, for example, a son of the 
Duke of Hamilton, was kept pub- 
licly at that time by a Miss 
Edwards, a lady of fortune, and he 
was not excluded from society (nor 
— was she either). Lady 


ane, who was married to his 


brother, describes him as coming 


to visit them in great state. 
The simple fact is, Jones was 
regularly trepanned by the artful 
lady, and a bank bill was forced 
upon him who had not a shilling 
in his pocket; the whole time of 
their acquaintance did not exceed a 
week, and after the first they had 
but one private meeting. What 
regular contract was there here ? 
what continuance of vicious inti- 
macy, as is usually assumed? I 
declare I doubt if Jones’s moral 
guilt is not greater in going to 
board and lodge himself and ser- 
vant with poor Mrs. Miller, when 
he had no money, and no prospect 
of getting any. We must also 
never leave out of view that Jones is 
most severely punished for all his 
trangressions in this way. Think 
of his agonies when he learns from 
Partridge that Mrs. Waters was 
his mother! I once recommended 
Tom Jones to a lady who has since 
written some very pleasing novels, 
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She read it, and wrote to me to say 
that in her opinion it was not merely 
a moral but a religious book. And 
she was right, for the final and 
ermanent impression which it 
eaves on the mind is most strongly 
in favour of religion and ‘virtue. 
Who can escape improvement from 
the contemplation of such charac- 
ters as Sophia and Alworthy? It 
has been my favourite from my 
very boyhood, and I think I may 
say without vanity, that my moral 
sense is so strong that such could 
not have been the case if its ten- 
dency had been adverse to virtue ; 
I never could take to Byron. 

Amelia is no doubt the setting 
sun. Beautiful and interesting as it 
is, it wants the freshness, the 
vigour, the varied charms of its 
predecessors, its tone is too uni- 
formly sombre. Amelia, indeed, 
stands forth in celestial purity ; Dr. 
Harrison is kind and good ; honest 
Atkinson’s pure and chaste love for 
his sweet foster-sister is delightful ; 
and Mrs. Bennet, with all her 

edantry and vanity, is much to be 
iked; Colonel Bath is a preur 
chevalier. But Booth is weak—no 
worse, for I cannot assent to the 
terms worthless and such like so 
liberally bestowed on him—and 
almost all the rest are bad. Booth, 
like Jones, succumbs to temptation 
twice. The first, all the cireum- 
stances considered, I must regard 
as irresistible by any man of ordi- 
nary mould. In the latter, by a 
little virtuous resolution he might 
have escaped. Yet how many 
instances of similar weakness have 
I known! 

I regard the following cireum- 
stance as a proof of decadence in 
Amelia: many characters and 
events are taken from the author's 
plays. Thus in The Justice caught 
in his own Trap, we meet with the 
good and the bad justice, the 
bailiff and the sponging-house ; in 
The Temple Beau, V eromil recovers 
his property in the same manner as 
Amelia does ; while in Zhe Modern 
Husband we have in Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellamont Mr. and Mrs. Modern. 
and Lord Richly, the germs of 
Booth and Amelia, Captain Trent, 
Miss Matthews, the Lord, and 
Colonel James. 

One valuable feature in Amelia 
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is the directing attention to various 
legal and social evils, many of 
which were not removed till our 
own days. I am not quite sure that 
we are really so very far in advance 
of our forefathers in morality as we 
fancy; but we certainly do not per- 
form our immoral acts so openly as 
they did ; we contrive to cast a veil 
over matters in which they had no 
concealment. It would now, for 
instance, be almost libellous to say 
that people in office or of influence 
touched, as it was termed, for pro- 
curing places, &c., yet the thin 
still exists. I know a case myself 
where an offer was made to procure 
a baronetey, but it was intimated 
that the parties expected to touch 
pretty handsomely. Let us not, 
then, plume ourselves too much, 
when we recollect the railways, 
joint-stock banks, adulteration of 
food, accommodation bills, and many 
other circumstances of our own 
day. 

Amelia, too, hasitsimprobabilities, 
of which I shall only notice the 
following. Miss Matthews in the 
prison receives a letter and a bank- 
bill from Colonel James. Now 
from her preceding history, it is 
utterly impossible that he could at 
that time have known anything 
about her. The appearance there 
of Amelia seems also inexplicable, 
and it is only at the end of the work 
that we can at all account for it, 
and that without any assistance 
from the author. 

Independently of their value as 
the creations of genius, the novels of 
Fielding are inestimable as genuine 
pictares of English manners in the 
middle of the last century. ‘Oh!’ 
exclaimed Dr. Arnold, ‘if we had 
but a Tom Jones of the times of 
Augustus!’ As an instance, I may 
mention that from this novel we 
learn that it was so much the cus- 
tom at that time for ladies to travel 
on horseback, that side-saddles were 
kept at all the inns throughout 
the country. [ do not recollect to 
have met with any allusion to this 
custom in any other work, novel, 
play, or poem of that time.’ Sir 
Valter Scott also observes that 


Fielding’s novels are so thoroughly 
English that no one can perfectly 
understand them who has not been 
born, or at least lived some time, in 
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England. Of the truth of this 
remark I can myself bear witness ; 
for I thought i understood them 
thoroughly till I went to live for 
some time in one of the southern 
counties, when I discovered many 
traits of manners in them, of the 
existence of which I had previously 
been unconscious. 

Without possessing the grace and 
elegance of Addison and Goldsmith, 
the lightness and vivacity of Lesage, 
or the dignity and rotundity of Cer- 
vantes, Fielding was master of a 
vigorous, manly, and truly English 
style, though occasionally incorrect. 
His most remarkable peculiarity 
is the constant employment, no 
matter who is the speaker, of hath 
and doth for has and does. This 
occurs, I believe, in no other writer 
of the eighteenth century. 

Fielding is to be classed among 
those writers who are invidious] 
styled egotists because they spea 
freely of themselves, their feelings, 
opinions, affairs,andworks. This for- 
mula contains many great names— 
such as Horace, Montaigne, Milton, 
Boileau, Pope, and others (and 
most, if not all of these were emi- 
nent for good taste and knowledge 
of the world); besides the whole 
band of autobiographers. If I may 
judge by my own feelings, writers 
of this aaa are the most delightful. 
I never, in fact, could read the 
Exegi monumentum of Horace, or 
the Address to Fame of Fielding, 
without a secret elation of mind and 
rejoicing at seeing their anticipations 
so fully verified. The proper place 
for this egotisin is the preface, which 
I regard as the author’s manor, for 
a well-constructed work requires 
no preface; and if he adheres 
rigidly to truth, and endeavours 
to form a just estimate of himself 
and his powers, though the envious, 
and little-minded may carp and 
sneer, he may be sure that he will 
command the sympathy of all whose 
minds have been cast in the mould 
of taste, good feeling, and generosity. 

I have now, I trust, fulfilled the 
oromise I made at setting out. Had 

not been limited in space I should 
have been more copious, and of 
course more convincing, on some 
points, and have treated of various 
other matters which I have been 
obliged to omit. 
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FALSE VIEWS OF MEANNESS. 
BY A GRUMBLER. 


I MUST confess that Iam by no 
means satisfied with the view 
taken by some of our leading organs 
of public opinion of the transference 
of certain jewels from the crown of 
England to the crown of Hanover ; 
and I think that they would have 
done better if they had less reflected 
the weakness of John Bull in 
matters of pounds, shillings, and 

mee. If these jewels did not 
cone to us, we ought not to have 
kept them; and if they did belong 
to Hanover, she was justified in ask- 
ing for them. The meanness, to 
my mind, consisted in keeping pro- 
perty to which we had no right; 
and though it is quite possible that 
money saved out of John Bull’s own 
capacious purse may have contri- 
buted largely to the purchase of the 
property in dispute, that respect- 
able gentleman must not expect to 
escape a charge of meanness if he 
condescends to inquire too narrowly 
into the ultimate appropriation of 
his own free gifts. ‘This dispute 
about the jewels is the more to be 
regretted as it has given John Bull 


an opportunity of bragging of his 


enormous wealth in comparison 
with Hanoverian poverty, and of 
showing the lordly indifference and 
contempt with which he can regard 
the paltry sum of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Now a hundred thou- 
sand pounds seems, to my poor 
apprehension, a very respectable 
sum of money. It would build a 
dozen good churches, endow as 
many good parsons, found and 
endow an hospital, or give to a 
thousand honest workmen decent 
houses to live in. ‘This particular 
thousand pounds’ worth of jewels 
may make Hanover no richer, and 
the loss of it leave England no 
poorer ; therefore these remarks do 
not apply to this special case. 
They are aimed at the vulgar habit 
of boasting of riches one minute and 
undervaluing money the next—a 
habit which this inconsistent and 
eccentric people of England seems 
to be falling into more and more 
every day. If we do not take great 
care, and exercise strong restraint 
upon ourselves, we shall contrive to 


become universally disagreeable and 
despicable by combining the two 
opposite meannesses of wealth— 
worship and extravagance. 

The worship of wealth is to com- 
munities what the love of money is 
to individuals. It debases them, 
hardens their hearts, undermines 
their principles, and sooner or later 
must consign them to the limbo of 
decayed and despised nations. But 
the undue depreciation of money 
has also its evils. It is the parent 
of that extravagance which first 
creates pecuniary difficulties, and 
then suggests an extrication by 
crime. A large and liberal expen- 
diture was the first step in the vile 
career of all the wretched men 
who have so lately disgraced us in 
the eyes of the world; it was the 
besetting sin of many more whose 
crimes a narrow selfishness and 
mean good nature have conspired 
to conceal from the public eye ; it 
js even now preparing the fall of 
several monsters of meanness and of 
crime, on whom the detective police 
could at this moment put their 
fingers, and with whom it is most 
devoutly to be desired they may 
very soon have a nearer and better 
acquaintance. 

hese are not idle words thrown 
right and left in wanton reckless- 
ness. They are words of soberness 
and truth. Let those weigh them 
well and take them to heart who 
have entrusted their all to men in 
whom they place implicit confi- 
dence, but from whom, because of 
that very confidence, they have not 
received any real security. Let 
that man, whoever he may be, 
stand suspected who does not tran- 
sact business as business; though 
he be as religious as the most pious 
of swindling bankers, though he 
abound in all sorts of good works, 
though he build churches and 
support missions, and figure for 
handsome sums among the fore- 
most supporters of our home 
charities ; aye, though he seem to 
all who know him too kind to do 
any act of cruelty, and too guileless 
to dream of it. These words to the 
foolish must suffice. 
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If it be true that a lavish expen- 
diture beyond a man’s means is the 
first step towards crime, it is clear 
that the community is not wholly 
guiltless in bestowing its admira- 
tion and affection on those who 
indulge in a large and liberal out- 
lay, while they look with such chill- 
ing coldness on all who are addicted 
to the opposite practice of economy. 
Now what I want to do at this time 
present, is to show up the real mean- 
ness that lurks under many acts of 
extravagance which the majority of 
people are in the habit of approving; 
and so to turn the tables on the mis- 
chievous admirers of ostentation 
and display. 

Vicious acts and vicious princi- 
ples of action are often best dis- 
played by trivial instances. I will 
therefore begin with a few samples 
of this sort. 

Not the least of the advantages 
hoped for from the introduction 
of railroads, was the abolition of 
that monstrous system of douceurs 
which met the traveller at every 
turn of the road, and while it won 
for the rich and the extravagant 
the slavish homage of coachmen, 
guards, and waiters, perplexed the 
inexperienced, and put the poor 
gentleman to shame. The railroads 
were to inaugurate a better and 
juster system; and the railroad 
management did its part.. The au- 
thorities strove hard to establish 
justice between man and man. They 
tried to break up the old unfair and 
unequal system of voluntary pay- 
ments, and issued their mandates, 
in terms not to be mistaken, to all 
their servants to receive no gra- 
tuities at the hands of travellers. 
They took care, too, that their cus- 
tomers should not plead ignorance 
of their laws. The salutary edicts 
stared them in the face at every turn. 
But the English traveller, lover of 
fair play though he profess to be, 
was not to be prevented by bye- 
laws, or by anything else, from 
taking a mean advantage of his 
neighbour. He buys his ticket 
subject to all the conditions of the 
rail, and all the bye-laws of the 
company, and he vitiates his con- 
tract, filches from his neighbour his 
equal rights, and degrades the ser- 
vant of the rail, by offering him that 
which is a bribe in some cases, an 
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unearned recompence in all. Who 
will dare to say that this bribe 
and corruption is not instinct wit 
the element of meanness ? 

Akin to this offence against good 
taste and good morals is that other 
outrage, of smoking in railway car- 
riages. I repeat that the traveller 
buys his right to use the rail by a 
tacit undertaking to obey all the 
bye-laws of the company; and if 
smoking were the nicest custom in 
existence, to smoke in a railway car- 
riage would be a meanness to which 
no gentleman deserving of the name 
could possibly condescend. I know 
that men who pass current as gen- 
tlemen are guilty of this offence ; 
but all right thinking persons give 
them a different name. And here 
let me entreat those persons who 
may be so unfortunate as to be 
thrown into company with these 
smoking snobs, to do their part 
towards abating this insufferable 
nuisance. Not one of these lawless 
people will dare to smoke in pre- 
sence of a gentleman or lady without 
asking his or her permission. Let 
the reply be simple and straight- 
forward: let these fellows be told 
that the power to grant permission 
rests with the company, and with 
no one else; that the company dis- 
allows it, and that the duty of their 
fellow travellers is to report the 
offence at the first opportunity. 

A similar meanness is committed, 
less consciously, and therefore less 
reprehensibly, by those who, from a 
paitry fear of impertinence, habi- 
tually and knowingly overpay cab- 
men. Every one knows that the 
fixing of cab-fares by Government is 
an exception to the general rule of 
Free-trade, thoroughly justified as a 
measure of defence of the weak 
against the strong. The driver of a 
cab is a strong man armed with the 
means of oppression and extortion 
by the very nature of his occupa- 
tion; and Government steps in to 
protect the weak and preserve the 
peace by bringing him under the 
surveillance of the police. But as 
with the railroad, so with the cab. 
The ostentatious, perverse, and 
cowardly portion of the public habi- 
tually set the paternal provisions of 
the Government at nought; and 
subject those who scrupulously obey 
the laws, and those who cannot at- 
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ford to waste their money, to the 
taunts, gibes, and threats of some 
of the roughest and most unscrupu- 
lous of mankind—men upon whom 
the cab-proprietor has turned his 
screw to the utmost point of en- 
durance — his arm nerved by a 
knowledge of the selfish habits 
which pervade the ranks of the 
rich and extravagant. 

But here I must pause for a 
moment to make one necessary 
distinction, and guard against mis- 
apprehension. Let no one suppose 
that I advocate a mean and stingy 
remuneration for services rendered 
by the poorer to the richer members 
of society. On the contrary, there 
are few things which grate more 
harshly upon my feelings than the 
meanness of the money-loving mil- 
lionnaire. I don’t like to hear of 
such a man carrying his own carpet- 
bag, or stinting his household, or 
paying some poor nurse who has 
attended him through a long and 
painful illness a gratuity which a 
poor scholar would be ashamed to 
offer. But be it recollected that 
meannesses of this order differ from 
railroad bribes and douceurs to cab- 
men, inasmuch as they do not offend 
against laws which we are bound to 
obey, or subject poorer and weaker 
persons than ourselves to imposition 
and indignity. 

Another meanness which is very 
justly complained of as rife among 
Englishmen, is that of giving false 
characters to servants, and highly 
coloured testimonials to persons un- 
deserving of such praise, from simple 
good nature or from the meaner 
motive of fear. The gross injustice 
of such a procedure ought of itself 
to make it impossible; but un- 
happily the sense of right is often 
very weak, and the impulse of good 
nature very strong, in persons who 
would feel themselves grossly in- 
sulted if they were accused of dis- 
honesty. Yet from such a charge 
it is difficult to see how they can 
escape. 

If I had not so recently* in- 
veighed against .those who bribe 
street musicians to invade their 
neighbours’ houses with unwelcome 
sounds, I should have said some- 
thing of this form of meanness; 
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and if I had not on many occasions 
commented, with all the indigna. 
tion I could muster, on the spirit of 
selfishness and illegality which 
actuates the indiscriminate alms- 
givers who infest our streets, I 
should have dilated upon this im- 
ortant theme also; and I should 

ave traced to their evil deeds all the 
persecutions of sturdy beggars, all 
the sufferings of hired children, and 
no small fraction of the crimes com- 
mitted by juvenile offenders. I 
should have laid the outrages of 
every sturdy beggar at their door, 
and should have traced to them, and 
their mean indulgence of their feel. 
ings, the unutterable abominations 
of that Chinese Septuagint which, 
as we are told, is a disgrace even to 
the lowest purlieus of Whitechapel. 

Then, again, much might be said 

about the meanness and incon- 
sistency which displays itself on 
every side by cheap purchases of 
inferior articles made with one 
hand, and protests against the dear- 
ness of the better article on the 
other. It pleases the public to 
revel in cheap books, and at the 
same time to inveigh against the 
dearness of that better literature 
which the more respectable order of 
publishers are anxious to provide; 
forgetting, all the while, that good 
books are dear because purchasers 
are few. Transfer the money 
wasted on shilling novels to the pur- 
chase of good works on history, 
biography, scienge, and art, and 
your respectable publisher would 
~ enabled, by the increased sale, to 
lower the price of his books with 
advantage both to the public and 
himself. 

But I should have to accuse myself 
of ameanness almostasunpardonable 
as the worst of those upon which I 
have been commenting, if I opened 
my eyes wide to the offences of the 
rich and shut them close against 
the similar offences of the so-called 
poor. I have no wish by so doing 
to share the just censure passed 
upon the clergy for singling out the 
poor, and the working class gene- 
rally, as more in need of teaching 
and preaching than the rich. To 
my mind they both stand in about 


equal need of censure and exhorta- 


* See Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1857. 
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tion. If the rich traveller offers a 
bribe, the poorer porter does not 
hesitate to take it; and the cab- 
man who should refuse to take 
more than his legal fare, might be 
shown as a curiosity. Something, 
too, might be said of the abuse of 
hospitals and dispensaries, and of 
charities in general, by classes of 
persons for whom they were never 
intended. Nor should any writer 
upon such subjects forget to com- 
ment on the almost inconceivable 
meanness of the habitual drunkard, 
who knows that if a miserable 
death do not cut him short in 
his infamous career, he must in- 
evitably find his last resting-place 
in the workhouse, there to be 
supported by legal contributions 
not only from the pockets of those 
who are deemed rich, but from the 
hard earnings and scanty savings of 
many of the poorest people in the 
land. This very poor-law itself, 
praised as it is by thoughtless 
people, did in fact originate in the 
unworthy fears of our ancestors lest 
the flood of destitution which had 
been fostered by the indiscriminate 
alms-giving of the Roman Catholics, 
should, on the destruction of the 
monasteries and religious houses, 
overflow the land: and it is even 
now maintained by no better argu- 
ment than the fear of inconvenient 


consequences to property, if men ~ 


who will not work and _ save 
were to lay their poverty and dis- 
tress at the door of the first respect- 
able person they happened to meet. 
The remedy for this apprehended 
evil, as for the more pressing danger 
of our ancestors, is an efficient 
police. A poor-law is a remedy 
worse than the disease, as our 
descendants will probably acknow- 
ledge. 

Between the rich and the poor 
there is interposed that great middle 
class of which we have heard a 
good deal of late in connexion with 
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India; a class which prides itself, 
not without reason, on having wou 
a great empire in the East, founded 
the noblest republic in the world, 
planted large and flourishing 
colonies, and given birth to such a 
galaxy of philosophers and inventors, 
poets and divines, heroes and states- 
men, as no other nation can boast 
of. The history of England is 
every day becoming more and more 
that of its middle class, and the fate 
of England is in a constantly in- 
creasing measure involved in the 
maintenance and increase of its cha- 
racteristic virtues. But, in spite of 
Indian heroism, there are signs, not 
to be mistaken, of degeneracy and 
debasement to be discerned in its 
recent history. An eager lust of 
money, a taste for luxury and dis- 
play, an admiration for a lavish ex- 
penditure, a contempt for economy 
and thrift, a strange and inexplicable 
tolerance of the crimes of commer- 
cial men, a disregard of what may 
be called the minor moralities of 
life, above all, a lack of public spirit, 
and a mean adulation of successful 
audacity at home and abroad, com- 
bine to create in the breasts of all 
thoughtful men an anxious fear 
which not even the recent history 
of Indian heroism has been able to 
allay. A middle class given over to 
luxury, extravagance, and display, 
and an aristocracy so blind to its 
true interests as to suffer the in- 
trusion into the very Cabinet and 
councils of the Queen of such a 
specimen of its order as has been 
lately chosen by the Prime Minister 
to take the place of a most upright 
and respected nobleman, may well 
alarm us for the future of dear old 
England. If this is a fair specimen 
of the appointments which we are 
to expect when the sceptre of India 
has passed from the middle class to 
the aristocracy of England, a child 
may foretell the issue of the next 
great Indian mutiny. 
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HOUGH the Pacific was smooth 

as a duck-pond, not a soul on 
board the Golden Gate took 
breakfast on the eighth morning out 
from San Francisco, for Acapulco 
was but a few miles off, and we 
could breakfast much better on 
shore. Soon we approached the 
entrance of the harbour; tawny 
rocks with almost vertical strata 
project into the blue water ; behind 
them ridges, so shaggy with wood 
and underwood that they might 
have done honour to Scotland : after 
rounding another point, we are 
fairly in the cove, and out of sight 
of the Pacific. The village—for it 
is no more—looks pretty among its 
groves of orange, lime, and cocoa 
trees, that even cast their shadow 
on the white sand below the clear 
salt ripples. 

Thick as mosquitoes were the 
shore boats around us, and great 
was their rivalry ; you had need to 
step the instant a boat reached the 
ladder, or it would be drawn from 
under your feet; however, no acci- 
dents happened, and all at last 
reached the shore, a harvest to the 
boatmen of some £50, a dollar being 
the price for the trip. Beneath 
some large trees near the landing- 
place were twoscore Mexican 
women, with as many stalls piled up 
with oranges, lemons, limes, bana- 
nas, pine-apples, and water melons ; 
some, too, had cakes of country- 
made sugar, fresh eggs, and quanti- 
ties of dyed coral and flimsy shell 
ornaments. People from on board 
ship are always eager for shore 
luxuries, and home-returning Cali- 
fornians always free with their 
money; ladies bought curiosities, 
and gentlemen fruit; and by the 
time the ship’s gun fired there was 
little left for sale. I did not wonder 
that the place lived entirely on the 
weekly steamer and the occasional 
man-of-war; a good big man-of-war 
they say is better than ten steamers. 
The gun fired, and my shipmates 
disappeared rapidly ; some lamented 
they had paid their passage through, 
as they would otherwise have liked 
to accompany me to Mexico and 
Vera Cruz; some talked of the 
danger from robbers—such a coun- 
try for robbers; some, again, in a 
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truly American, or, as Elia would 
say, Caledonian spirit, expressed 
their doubts of its being the shortest 
or cheapest way to New Orleans. 
The gun fired a second time; the 
Golden Gate steamed off, Acapulco 
became quiet, and I was left alone 
to plan my journey. 

i irst, then, for a passport, which 
I ought to have obtained at San 
Francisco; but if you have mone 
to spend, no one at Acapulco will 
oppose your landing or ask to in- 
spect your baggage; you might be 
disgusted, and return on board ship, 
and then, good heavens! what a loss. 
El Senor Miranda, the alcalde of 
the place and district, received me 
courteously ; he was a fat old gentle- 
man, but fully as courteous as he 
was fat; nothing would please him 
better than to give me a passport, 
particularly as I was an Englishman, 
but would I get a certificate from 
tle consul that I was one—it was a 
mere form of course, &c. The con- 
sul was absent, and the consulate 
closed ; the vice-consul, a Spaniard, 
himself leaving for Mexico next day, 
would do anything for me, but 
could he sign a certificate that I 
was an Englishman, when he knew 
nothing of me? Finally, El Seiior 
Miranda dispensed with the form, 
and gave me the document free of 
all cost, and all in his own hand- 
writing ; they have too few travellers 
to keep printed forms. 

Next for an animal and a saddle: 
you may hire these tolerably cheap, 
and a man to travel along with you 
and bring them back again; but it 
is a ‘feckless’ way of making the 
journey : you travel when he pleases, 
and stop when and where he pleases ; 
in short, you put yourself and eighty 
or ninety dollars at his disposal, and 
are carried through without inci- 
dent or accident—the charm of all 
travel. I arranged for the appear- 
ance of a pony and saddle next 
day, in time for a start with the 
vice-consul (who was glad of a com- 
panion, beside his servant), and 
then I felt enough was done for the 
day. I was without a companion, 
for none but myself had stayed on 
shore — voluntarily ; half-a-dozen, 
who had smuggled themselves on 
board at San Francisco without pay- 
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ing their mee e, after being kept 
ironed in the hold on a diet of bread 
and water, were turned loose at 
Acapulco, penniless, to get back- 
ward or forward as they could, 
and execute their prodigious threats 
of actions for false imprisonment, 
shooting the captain, — up 
the ship, and almost the country. 
By night I had made three impor- 
tant discoveries—that the women 
do all the little work that is done at 
Acapulco, and the men spend their 
time in cock-fighting or riding for 
cocks; secondly, that I knew very 
little at present about smoking a 
cigarito; thirdly, that the chickens 
were the toughest, and the chocolate 
the most delicious, by far, of any I 
had come across. 

The start on any journey is agree- 
able ; but ifit be a journey on horse- 
back, and through the Tropics, it is 
something more. In the cool of the 
afternoon we rode out of Acapulco 
between groves of wild and cultivated 
orange trees, alternating with patches 
of corn and sugar-cane; the latter 
also grows wild. I was burdened 
with little; only a revolver and a 
small knapsack: not indeed that, 
after the fashion of Dionysus, in 
the Frogs, I carried these myself to 
relieve my pony; they were slung 
at the bow of my saddle, a genuine 
Spanish saddle, for which I must 
avow something of an affection. 
There are two other appurtenances 
none rides without—a prodigious 
e of spurs, and a lariette, or long 
ualter, always kept ,around your 
horse’s neck, and coiled up in front 
of the saddle when you are riding. 
It was my destiny to ride if not en- 
tirely unarmed, at least all alone; my 
Rosinante was not fresh, for he had 
been ridden a long way in the 
morning: so at a steep, rough hill 
—that is, a hill I then thought 
— and rough—I dismounted, and 
led him; but after a few minutes he 
turned refractory, and broke my 
bridle all to bits; it must have been 
rotten enough previously: even if 
you have a thong or two of leather 
in your pocket—and it is well not 
to travel without them—it will take 
as some minutes to mend a broken 
ridle, and several more to experi- 
mentalize on a Spanish bit, if you 
have not observed their application 
previously ; so by the time all was 
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square again, my Spanish friend, 
the ex-vice-consul, was far out of 
sight, as soon happens on an up-and- 
down serpentine bridle-road; sun- 
dry messages from in front reached 
me through the mouths of home- 
returning villagers, certainly not 
Homer’s ‘ articulate-speaking men ;’ 
but I—poor soul! knowing but a 
trifle of Spanish, and none of the 
names of villages, failed toapprehend 
their import, and most innocently 
rode on a league past the hamlet 
where my now ex-companion was 
waiting for me. Next morning he 

assed my sleeping village unseen 

y me, and the next time we met it 
was in the Grand Plaza of Mexico; 
as he was in a great hurry to get to 
the capital, and I was in none at all, 
our separation was really a very 
lucky one. 

When you are riding along bridle- 
paths alone after dark or by the un- 
certain light of the moon setting 
behind the woodland, yourself very 
uncertain of your way, too, and every 
moment feeling surer of having gone 
wrong, from not reaching the ex- 
pected village—just then the bark 
of a dog is the most welcome of all 
sounds. Venta had no inn; none 
of the villages have: indeed, there 
are but three or four posadas be- 
tween Acapulco and Cuernavaca, 
ninety-three leagues: but if you ask 
long enough you will always find a 
roof, and it will not be much more 
than a roof, to cover you. The 
walls of the cottages are mere wicker- 
work, fastened to the corner-posts 
that support the roof; the latter is 
generally substantial, to resist the 
rainy season, and always projects 
into a sort of verandah, under 
cover of which the fire is built and 
the cooking goes on. The breath 
of a hungry traveller soon blows up 
the smouldering ashes, and by the 
time I had seen to my horse having 
his provender, my own was ready— 
bread, chocolate, fried eggs, and 
beans; spread out in the verandah, 
for inside the cottage about a score 
of women were kneeling and chant- 
ing before a small altar lit up with 
a few candles; their voices were 
not specially sweet, but the simple 
beauty of the chant itself, the earnest 
devotional feeling of those who sang, 
and most of all, the stillness of the 
hour, produced a harmony more 
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than sweet ; at the commencement 
of a journey it seemed ‘to meet and 
greet one on the way;’ and with 
my revolver under my head, and the 
strain yet in my ears, I fell asleep; 
not in bed, pray do not expect beds, 
the villagers have no such luxuries, 
but only mats of woven rushes that 
you may spread on the ground, and 
provide your own pillow. 

Fully a couple of hours before 
daylight the muleteers of a train of 
pack-mules were busy feeding their 
animals and preparing their own 
breakfast. on ly a day but I 
met or passed a train of forty or 
fifty mules, with four or five mule- 
teers to keep them going and re- 
fasten the packs that are continually 
shifting ; they carry their provisions 
along with them, and also grain for 
their mules, and a long trough of 
matting to feed them in. Their 
noise awoke me: a bit of bread was 
soon munched, Rosinante was soon 
saddled, and we were off, as the 
clouds before us had the faintest 
tinge of saflron, while the morning 
star was yet undimmed. ‘To have 
waited for a substantial meal, would 
have been to lose the prime. Oh, 
those delightful rides ‘in solitude, 
yet not alone,’ along narrow paths, 
shaded, even after the sun was high 
in the heavens, by flowering trees 
of every kind and colour, that load 
the air with perfume, or arched over- 
head by the convolvulus in all its 
varieties, from the little yellow one, 
no bigger than a golden thimble for 
the most delicate of fingers, to the 
large white that might rival a mag- 
nolisx. The convolvulus, with its 
tangled growth, embowers the whole 
country, so that the unsunned rivu- 
lets flow cool across your path: and 
all this is among mountains wild 
and rocky as those of the Highlands, 
and infinitely more irregular in their 
formation: this union of sternness 
and beauty is the greatest charm of 
all. Atthe top of one steep, rugged 
hill I stopped a breathing space, 
and looking back, had my last gaze 
on the far-off Pacific. Heat and 
thirst are apt to diminish sentiment, 
and_even enjoyment, and still more 
so is\an upset from your horse: 
after a long drink from one of the 
cool streams, I thought to mount 
as at other times, but my gallant 
grey thought otherwise, and for the 
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first time with me, played his darling 
trick of kicking and bolting at the 
critical moment, so the saddle-girth 
broke three parts in two, and the 
saddle turned, and sent me to the 
ground—a very neat spill; but from 
my having hold of the lariette, the 
horse could not escape, and after 
dragging me a short distance, came 
toastand. All this was in the way 
of business, and did not prevent our 
reaching Dos Arroyos (Two Streams) 
in due season. ‘Puedo almorzar 
aqui?’ (Can I breakfast here), 
quoth I, at the first promising 
cottage. ‘Si, Sefior, blancos y tor- 
tuyas?’ Huevos is the legitimate 
word for eggs, blancos the village 
term: tortuyas are the national 
bread of Mexico, as much as oat- 
cake is of Scotland, but they more 
nearly resemble scones: the women 
soak the corn [Indian corn] in lye 
and water till it is hulled; then 
pound it with an iron roller ona 
flat stone, and taking lumps in their 
hands, twist (whence the name) and 
flatten themintothinroundcakes,and 
bake them on large flat iron pans 
over the coals; these pans are in all 
Mexican cottages. Tortuyas, when 
brought to you hot-and-hot, as 
they should be, are excellent; but 
when a day, or even a few hours, old, 
they become tougher than cow-hide, 
rougher than saw-dust, and more 
indigestible than wedding-cake. 
Bread you do not often see in 
villages, and wheat I did not see 
growing till on the table-lands of 
Mexico. 

After breakfast and a siesta, T set 
to work on my broken saddle-girth, 
and though with queer instruments, 
mended it, so that very likely it 
will last till, as Mr. Chucks said of 
the top-gallant yard, it is time for 
it to be broken again; but did the 
fair lady who put a bodkin in my 
needlebook think its first use would 
be to mend a saddle-girth, in a 
Mexican cottage, with a string of 
buckskin taken out of a pair of In- 
dian moccasons, themselves bought 
at Great Salt Lake city, the Mormon 
capitalP his afternoon a man 
tried to ‘plant’ me; there are no 

rofessional ladrones till nearer 
Mexico, but an Englishman at Vera 
Cruz told me he had been robbed 
only ten leagues from Acapuleg. 
As I was just on the point of 
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riding down a steep hill through a 
narrow gully or cutting, where it 
was hard enough not to strike one’s 
knees, and therefore quite impos- 
sible to turn when once in it, up 
came arider sharply behind—a little 
too soon; reining aside I let him 
pass on, and he received the custo- 
mary salute of Addios very sulkily, 
as one might fancy an Arab who 
wanted to rob one, eating one’s salt ; 
he bore a strong resemblance to one 
of the muleteers entering Dos 
Arroyos along with me. At the 
bottom of the hill he turned into a 
by-path, and as my own led me up 
an eminence, I could see him below 
in company with another man, 
riding very fast through the woods 
in a cireumbendibus: my grey had 
not eaten two reales’-worth of corn 
for nothing, so we in turn sharpened 
up. After a league or so, the fellow 
again rode behind me, as _ before, 
just as I was entering a gully 5 
again he had to pass; again he 
turned into the woods. All this 
happened a third time, and as it was 
getting dark he might perhaps have 
caught me at last in a fix, but for 
my reaching the little village of 
Lalto. Positively, next morning 
he reappeared in the same fashion, 
Dut as the path now became terribly 
steep and narrow, I thought the 
game had been played long enough, 
and allowed my revolver, with its 
‘cinco tiros,’ to come in view: he 
saw it~and 1 saw him no more. 
Before night the revolver got a 
ducking; I missed the ford of the 
Pelegrino, a dark, broad torrent, 
such as in a northern climate would 
delight the heart of a salmon-fisher ; 
but the pool looked so calm, in spite 
of the big waterfall at its ‘ tail,’ I 
was tempted in, not indeed sup- 
posing it shallow, but yet not ex- 
pecting sudden depth. In a moment 
we were swimming; it was soon 
done, though not without coming 
near an upset from ‘the grey’ 
struggling to climb a. slippery 
sunken rock edging on the dee 

water; but till it was too late, t 


had never thought of lifting my re- 
volver: wet as it was, not a single 
‘charge missed or hung fire; that is 
saying something for Deane and 
Adams's workmanship. There was 


still half-an-hour’s sunlight, and 
after spreading the contents of my 
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knapsack to dry, I sat down on a 
big stone and dissected the pistol, 
depositing the screws one by one in 
my wideawake. The lock is very 
simple, if you are used to it; half- 
an-hour’s work set all right, and 
an old buckskin glove made a 
very fair extempore case while the 
other was drying: in such a warm 
climate you need not bother about 
changing your own wet Clothes; 
not, indeed, that I had a change 
with me. 

It is not my intention to speak of 
every day’s ride; they were lei- 
surely enough, seldom beyond four 
or five leagues in the morning, and as 
much when the heat of the day was 
past. The villages, too, are a good 
deal alike; but Rincon must not 
be forgotten—Rincon, the smallest 
of villages, nestling beside a wooded 
stream at the head of the long 
valley. It is enshrined in memory 
along with the green hollow in 
which, at midnight, I first heard the 
sweet, sad monotone of the yet un- 
seen Pacific beating against its shore, 
not wildly or savagely, but with a 
slow and solemn ground-swell; and 
from you, little Rincon, I first looked 
up at the Southern Cross: looked 
up? no, but along the valley at the 
bottom of which, dimmed indeed 
by the moonlight, yet shining 
through the moonlight, stood the 
Cross, almost vertical: the season 
was that of the vernal Equinox. I 
suppose none has ever dreamed 
dreams of travel, and not felt one 
dream realized on the first sight of 
le quattro stelle, as Dante propheti- 
cally called them: beautiful stars in 
divine symmetry, speaking infinite 
things at midnight, when the wind 
is hushed among the pines on the 
mountains, and the stream in the 
valley runs silently among the silent 
trees, and the birds have ceased to 
sing, and there is calm everywhere, 
even in a beating heart. Many 
successive nights I rose from a 
mat-bed in some cottage verandah, 
to look on those stars, and—for so 
we mingle the most heavenly with 
the most earthly things—from their 
inclination knew it was time to give 
my horse his early feed of corn. 

Between a great many hundred 
feet of ascent and descent in the 
course of a day’s ride, it is hard to 
pereeive any general rise of the 
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country, yet almost league by league 
something of Tropical vegetation 
drops behind. The cocoa-trees ven- 
tured no further than four leagues 
from Acapulco ; but after thirty-five 
leagues there is a sudden and com- 
plete change; without crossing any 
division, you pass, by a constant as- 
cent out of deep rich valleys among 
grand, wild mountains, into one that 
1s a mere trough, with bare, brown 
hills on either side, and reach Ma- 
satlan, a village with a stone house, 
almost a posada. The landlord I 
found a small strong man, with dark 
shaggy hair and beard, and with 
small, but keen, quick eyes; across 
his forehead and face was an ugly 
gosh, half covered with bands of 
inen, and themany-coloured blanket 
wrapped loosely round him gave a 
sort of Orientalism to his appear- 
ance. Finding I was from Cali- 
fornia, he asked a good many ques- 
tions I did not care to answer, for I 
did not like his manner or looks; 
meanwhile his son kept bothering 
me to take him as a servant for the 
pueey to clean the cabayos, Xe. ; 
had work enough to get rid of 
him by standing a reale’s-worth of 
aguardiente—brandy, or whatever 
spirit you like to call it. A few 
leagues beyond Masatlan is Chil- 
pansingo, a town perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile square, with long 
narrow streets closed in by the mas- 
sive stone walls of one-story houses, 
ierced here and there with a door, 
ut scarcely ever with a window. 
Ugly as the valley is, the town itself 
has many pleasant gardens, full of 
orange trees, lemons, and bananas. 
Many villagers I met tramping 
home with a stock of candles for the 
ensuing Easter festival, and others 
were still buying; but the chief inn, 
the Meson di San Francisco, was as 
quiet as death ; they told me the day 
* was ‘santo,’ and it was impossible 
to get my horse shod till Saturday, 
or perhaps Monday. In Mexico, 
travelling with your horse unshod, 
or with only his fore-feet shod, is 
very common; mine had come so 
well enough; but with no blacksmith 
for another thirty-five or forty 
leagues, I did not like the risk. 
First I was glad to change some 
United States gold at par for Mexi- 
can dollars, but that involves chang- 
ing again, for in small villages the 
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people have no money, or are afraid 
yours may be bad. Sometimes I 
could not get change even for a two- 
reale bit or reale; at Chilpansingo, 
however, they were glad enough to 
have my United States gold, but 
were unwilling to change English 
sovereigns, and would not look at 
California coin ; the latter has a bad 
name; I lost ten per cent. on all 
mine, and unfortunately nine-tenths 
of my money was in that form. 
Even in the States it is at five per 
cent. discount; butas a dollar a-day 
will pay all your travelling expenses 
when once started, the loss is not 
very serious, after all. 

Patience and perseverance will 
do a good deal; I found a black- 
smith’s house, and sat there till he 
returned from mass. He would shoe 
my horse after dinner, and invited 
me to share the meal ; as the follow- 
ing day was Good Friday, dinner 
was frugal—tortuyas, and two kinds 
of beans. They offered to get me 
a spoon to eat with, but I pre- 
ferred doing at Rome as Rome does, 
and a few days’ practice had made 
me expert in the application of 
pieces of tortuyas to all such pur- 
poses. After dinner, the blacksmith 
gave me a lesson in making cigaritos, 
and then walked out to buy horse- 
shoes and nails at a shop, for they 
seem to import the shoes in boxes. 
We could buy but seven nails, and 
as the day was ‘santo,’ the black- 
smith would not make more than 
enough to shoe the fore-feet: the 
pair of shoes and seven nails cost 
seven reales, about 3s. 6d.; and the 
shoeing halfa dollar. A travelled 
young Mexican came in, and assisted 
me in blowing a quaint pair, or one 
might say two pairs, of vertical bel- 
lows: he assured me there were 
placeres in the mountains opposite, 
and wished I would stay to work 
them; he had been to New York to 
get up a mining company, but came 
back dmpaxtos, as Thucydides would 
say, and with an idea that speaking 
Spanish with an English pronuncia- 
tion made it easier of understanding 
to a foreigner; the result was most 
unintelligible gibberish. But while 
he talked I had across the street 
better occupation for eyes and every 
sense: two such forms and faces as 
you rarely see; such as you might 
take for an ideal of Shakspeare’s 
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fairest Italian heroines ; oval faces, 
hair black, but not jet-black; eyes 
dark, clear, soft, ma com- 
plexion a delicate brunette ; the sta- 
ture that most graceful for women ; 
and the throat and whole figure, 
though slight, yet of a symmetry 
that not even the folds of the 
long mantilla, flung a second time 
over the left shoulder, could en- 
tirely conceal. The sisters of Chil- 
oe disappeared all too soon: 

hovered about a long while, as 
a moth might around a dark lantern, 
in the hope of at least seeing the 
light, if it cannot burn itself, and 
at last went home in safety and 
darkness. 

It would be hard to condemn all 
Mexican inns upon a single speci- 
men; but the Meson di San Fran- 
cisco was the dullest of hostelries. 
The house and verandah occupied 
two sides of an inner court-yard, 
and on to the verandah opened 
sundry rooms, or cells, or sepulchres. 
Cuarto No. 6, about twelve feet 
square, contained three or four old 
chairs, a small table, and a sort of 
bedstead, covered with leather, but 
not with bedding ; the walls were of 
solid stone, without windows or any 
way of exit but through narrow 
folding-doors of oak, four inches 
thick. Perhaps I am a coward: but 
I never could get over the feeling 
that some one could, if not possibly, 
at least conceivably, shut me in; 
and careless of my revolver, looked 
only at my senientieabs, and ex- 
amined the practicability, with that 
limited amount, of blowmg the door 
or door-lock open. Any way it is 
dull work, ‘sitting alone, singing 
alone,’ and dining alone ; no delight- 
ful siesta in the long grass hammock 
swung from corner to corner of the 
house; no chatting with the livel 
muchachas ; and, to do Mexican vil- 
lage girls justice, though blessed with 
a rather Indian complexion, while 
young, they are commonly and un- 
commonly pretty ; then what acom- 
fort that all the long noonday not a 
man is to be seen; whether they are 
out at work or at play, one neither 
knows nor cares. A girl's curiosity 
makes her more pleasant and more 
pt perhaps flatters the travel- 
er; but for ‘los hombres’—their 
curiosity becomes impertinence, or 
at least a bore ; then you pick up the 
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language from the women ; they un- 
derstand you; but you never under- 
stand the men. In the evenings one 
had to make the best of it, but often 
when supper was over, and I stood 
smoking in the moonlight, some in- 

uisitive muchacha would come out 
or a talk, instead of lying down in- 
doors with the rest on a mat, by the 
apouner of pitch pine stuck aslant in 
the ground, and serving fora candle. 
Thus every one will see the prefer- 
ability of a cottage to aninn. But, 
perhaps fitly, this night, the eve of 
the Crucifixion, was set apart for less 
worldly and sensuous occupation. 
The pote (only the second I had 
seen since Acapulco—the villages 
have none) was crowded with both 
sexes. Except a short sermon from 
a very fat old priest, there was no 
service, but an arrangement of 
images, and preparation for a pro- 
cession. The continual adjustment 
of dresses and lights gave me pain- 
fully the idea of being behind the 
scenes at a theatre; but one could 
not deny there was something effec- 
tive, though theatrically so, in the 
ghastly pallor of the Saviour; at 
one time clothed in the purple robe, 
and crowned with thorns, at another, 
blindfolded and buffeted. A second 
figure was that of the Virgin; and 
a third male figure I could not un- 
derstand. At last the procession 
formed, and paraded the principal 
streets, accompanied by lamps, and 
followed by a multitude of people 
carrying candles: the brightness of 
the Paschal moon took off from their 
effect, but the serenity of a Tropical 
night added much to that of the 
measured steps and solemn chanting 
of the priests and the bearers of the 
images. All knelt down as they 
passed, myself included, who have 
no personal fear of symbolism, nor 
any admiration of an obtrusive, un- 
accommodating Protestantism. The 
next evening there was similarly a 
procession, but only of a bier fol- 
lowed by the Virgin. 

To Sumpango, a small town three 
leagues from Chilpansingo, there 
was almost a carriage-road, but I 
saw no vehicles, nor even a wheel- 
rut anywhere. I now for the 
first time began to hear the word 
‘revolution,’ rumours and conjec- 
tures of what had taken place at 
Puebla, and not unfrequent ques- 
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tionings whether Acapulco had ‘ pro- 
nounced,’ or Alvarez was there. From 
Sumpango to Mescala the journey 
is twelve leagues, without an in- 
habited house ; there is at one point 
a small deserted hamlet, deserted at 
the time of the revolution, people 
told me, but what revolution they 
meant I could not exactly find ; pro- 
bably that of 1855, when Santa 
Anna was turned out. The Ame- 
rican war is hardly known as more 
than a myth in such a lack of read- 
ing. The route lay the whole dis- 
tance along the Cafiada, or River 
bottom, an ignorance of which word 
sent me two thousand feet or so in 
steep zigzags up a mountain side ; 
the error found, it was too late in the 
afternoon to attempt twelve leagues; 
and the rider I had met asked me 
into his cottage, and afterwards re- 
fused any payment. I was not 
sorry to have returned to the town, 
for one object of interest I had over- 
looked—a ruined church, with a soli- 
tary palm-tree beside it: a poet 
might have found something to 
write of that tree, separated from 
all its kindred by forty leagues, 
alone in a dreary valley, and beside 
aruin. I only said, ‘Thou and I, 
tall tree, are strangers here!’ 

Long before daybreak on Easter 
morning, guns were firing and music 
was playing, and villagers were drib- 
bling in, as, along with the twilight, 
I left Sumpango; this time in the 
right direction. The ravine was 
often narrow, and the mountains on 
either side high and steep enough, 
but they had neither the grandeur 
of bare rock nor the beauty of a 
luxuriant vegetation; only a few 
flowering trees of the’ duller sort. 
Higher up were whole leafless woods, 
and everywhere different species of 
cactus, almost itself a tree: possibly 
the blossoms just opening may alter 
their appearance, but those tall up- 
right pillars of dull green are par- 
ticularly hateful to me; the villagers, 
from hence almost to the table-land, 
use them in fences around their cot- 
tages or corrals. Strange to say, in 
the few wooded parts of the Catiada 
I saw greater variety of birds 
than on any previous day ; the little 
scarlet bird, that can settle on the 
lightest. spray, was absent, and 
turtle-doves were common lower 

down; but green parroquets, and 
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the woodpecker with his gorgeous 
crest of crimson, were entirely new ; 
while the lizards, as of old, flashed 
to and fro in the sunshine. A burn- 
ing sunshine it was, as the day ad- 
vanced, and—worst of all, and most 
unexpectedly — on a sudden the 
stream I had crossed half a mile 
before, was dry ; not adrop of water 
lay between the white pebbles. Of 
course, travelling down stream it is 
hopeless to look for water till you 
reach some greater stream, of which 
this is a tributary ; that I knew to 
be five leagues off, and five very bad 
leagues too; so there was no help 
but a pistol-bullet—not as a substi- 
tute for a bare bodkin, but to chew: 
I offered my horse one, but he would 
not try it. 

Pechaps I had spent Easter-day 
as well riding as resting, for the first 
thing I saw after dismounting at 
Mescala was a scion of the family 
returning, most crestfallen, with a 
defunct cock, its blood still dripping 
from a large gaping wound; my 
hostess, without a word of pity, 
began at once to pluck and clean it: 
for my part, I was not sorry my 
own meal was already on the fire. 
In the evening there was a gay fan- 
dango. Beside the village flows the 
Rio de Mescala, a smooth, deep, and 
exceedingly ae river, some fifty 
or sixty yards wide; my host 
and another man agreed for three 
reales to put me across; one swam 
the horse over, the other swam over 
towing me and my property on a 
raft of wicker-work and gourds, five 
or six feet square. We drifted a 
long way down stream, but got over 
safely; this primitive method of 
transit, however, though well enough 
for a single traveller, must be a lon 
business with a whole train of ak 


mules. While breakfasting at the 


hamlet of Chaletla, an alcalde, 
with four or five armed men as an 
escort, rode up, and presently began 
to inspect my grey, as he ate 
his corn and sacate in the shade; 
sacate are the blades of corn which 
are sold in small bundles, two or 
three for a reale. Now the appear- 
ance of Rosinante was not so mag- 
nificent as to attract any special 
admiration —far from it; having 
come to work fresh from a scanty 
pasture, for round Acapulco there 
is little feed, he was ‘flaco, mucho 
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flaco’—very thin, though free 
to eat as much as he liked; so 
this scrutiny could not be flattering, 
nor was it contemptuous, but in 
truth detective. Presently his wor- 
ship (in Spanish countries every 
one is ‘your worship’) beckoned 
me to come to him; half wa 
was as much as was consistent wit 
the dignity of the British Lion, 
‘Your horse,’ said he, ‘has the 
brand of this village; it is stolen, 
and you must give it up.’ To 
this 1 answered with Anglo-Saxon 
brevity, that I knew nothing about 
the brands; that I had paid for 
the horse ; it belonged to me, and 
I meant to keep it; if he wanted 
to know more he could see my 
ae a at the same time handing 
im that document; he read it, but 
ersisted till I had blustered a 
ittle about ‘el consul Britannico.’ 
Then, said he—for an old shepherd’s 
plaid shooting-jacket and a woollen 
shirt leaves a man's status a little in 
doubt—‘ what is your trade or 
oe »’ *That’s none of your 
usiness,’ I thought, but answered 
indirectly—to wit, that I was travel- 
ling to Méjico and Vera Cruz, and 
afterwards to the Estados Unidos 
and Inglaterra, if it should seem 
good to me. A man must take 
what he can get, and the alcalde 
could get no more; I was turning 
to go away, when he continued, 
‘; Tiene aguardiente la?’ pointing to 
the cottage, where my saddle, &c. 
were deposited. ‘ No, Seiior,’ I an- 
swered, very truly, though rather 
doubtful whether he thought me a 
smuggler or merely wanted a drink 
himself: ‘no, Sefor, y V. tiene 
V. aguardiente ?’ not from any wish 
to insult him, but to discover the 
object of his question. The answer, 
however, was a shot through the 
body, for all his attendants burst 
into a roar of laughter at the notion, 
while I politely bowed, and he, 
muttering what in English would 
sound very like u strong oath, 
ordered a start at once, and re- 
buking his fellows, rode away. 
As he possessed a superfluity of 
official self-consequence, no pity 
whatever was needed for his mor- 
tification. 
The sun was still high when, 
after a long ride over broad plains 
and slopes of dry grass-land, I 
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crossed the Sierra, and descended 
into the valley—one very like those 
of Utah, and treeless but for the 
large dark grove concealing all of 
Eguala except the white dome of its 
church. Eguala is a large village 
with a small town at its core, and 
the place beyond which they of 
Chilpansingo and Mescala assured 
me there were‘ muchos ladrones,’ and 
travelling alone ‘ sin compaiiero,’ one 
would certainly be robbed. No peo- 
le like disrepute attheirown door,so 
{guala declares the road safe twelve 
leagues further, but then an abun- 
dance of robbers, for in the exist- 
ence of these somewhere all agree. 
The Meson di San Francisco was 
enough for an experience of posadas, 
and I looked out for some private 
house to pass the night at: after a 
few refusals came the welcome ‘ §i, 
Sejior, aqui si quiere V.’—you can 
stay here if you like. Thereupon 
the front folding-doors of the house 
were thrown open, and I rode 
through the principal apartment, 
the long room in all Mexican town 
houses, into a court-yard behind; 
undertheverandah were seated three 
seiioras, one of them painting some 
flowers. She was a handsome, dark- 
eyed girl, and rather handsomely 
dressed; the peculiarity consisted 
in letting her rich black hair fall to 
her waist wholly unconfined b 
comb or ribbon; most girls wear it 
bound up, and with a pin of gold, if 
they possess as much wealth, pass- 
ing through and holding it. But 
the sefiora had not judged ill; and 
the grace with whiek she flung back 
the dark tresses from her forehead 
and from the saffron kerchief around 
her throat, such as dark-haired 
gipsies love to use, was a charming 
individuality that harmonized with 
her rare archness and laughing yet 
eager curiosity. ‘ Sientese V.,’ said 
she, offering me a chair as I entered 
the verandah after unsaddling my 
horse. We soon fell into conver- 
sation upon my day’s journey and 
the terribly unpronounceable name 
of the last village, and the flowers 
she was painting, freshly plucked 
from among a myriad of blossoms 
in the court—the Portugal or flore 
di Felfa (as she called it), and the 
rose, the flore di Castilla. Some dull 
visitors then came in and broke 
up our ¢éte-a-téte; but after cho- 
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colate, the delicious chocolate, 
served up in the tiniest mugs of 
porcelain, as if any more of such 
deliciousness would be overpower- 
ing, we sat and talked and talked. 
The Sefora must know more 
about me; was I really Yngles 
and not Frances? Certainly I was. 
And had I ever been at London P 
Oh yes, lived there all my life. 
And the Palacio di Cristallo, was_it 
* mucho grande,’ and at Hyde Park, 
was it not? and who could have 
thought it would be movedelsewhere 
and made ‘mucho mas grande.’ And 
England was not a republic, we had 
a Reina, and what was her name, 
and was she ‘ hermosa’ (beautiful) P 
To all this I answered very 
loyally, and the sefiora expressed 
her admiration of a country governed 
by a beautiful Queen who could not 
oppress you if she would, and would 
not if she could. Then France, that 
was not a republic now, it had an 
Emperor; was he not related to ‘ el 
= eee Yes, I said, he 

ad been President, and behaved 
like a scoundrel, and made himself 
absolute ; but such things take place 
so often in Mexico, that my little bit 
of political morality was quitethrown 
away on the fair sefiora. And there 
was an Empress, was there not,aCas- 
tillian lady, and was she, too, beau- 
tiful, and had I seenher? Yes, she 
was ‘mucho, mucho hermosa;’ I 
had seen her myself, so there was 
no mistake. ‘Lhe sefora looked 
proud of her countrywoman. And 
were the English Christians? Yes, 
said I. Ah, that was better than 
the Americanos, they were not 
Christians, they were anything; 
and how many brothers and sisters 
had I, and how many of them 
were married, and was I married 
myself? No, seiiora, I never was 
at Eguala before. And how old 
was I, and what was my birthday, 
and who was my patron saint? The 
last was more than I could say. 
Oh, she must know; there was an 
almanack somewhere; so after due 
examination it turned out San Her- 
culano was my patron, at which the 
sehora laughed a good deal, so I 
take it he is a saint of small account, 
and the sefiora herself could not 
have told me much about him. 
However, I promised, in memory of 
her} to build him a chapel—in Spain, 
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of course. Then she gave me a 
brilliant description of Méjico, with 
its ‘muchas yglesias’ and convents, 
in one of which she had been edu- 
cated—and very well educated too, 
except perhapsin point of geography, 
on which her knowledge was a good 
deal like that of Katinka or Dudu. 
‘Spain’s an island near Morocco, 
between Egypt and Tangiers.’ 
Beyond Teed the route passes 
through one or two fine mountain 
valleys, and from time to time comes 
upon pieces of wide road. Wherever 
cutting on a mountain side has been 
necessary, it has been done well, 
and as a commencement of a car- 
riage road to Acapuleo, which has 
long been talked of, and ought long 
since to have been made. At one 
village I had to dismount, pay a 
reale as toll, and write my name 
in a book; a ticket being given me 
in exchange, and asked for a few 
leagues further on. Presently I 
reached the Rio d’Amacusac, appa- 
rently a sluggish stream, except 
where I forded it, for by this time 
the country again consists of plains 
and low hills; there is a little town 
and church on the river side, and of 
the same name. A league beyond 
Ea by the Sienda di 8. Ga- 
riel, a fine monastery and church, 
surrounded by beautiful gardens, 
with cocoa trees and other Tropical 
productions that are exotics here ; 
bright streams of water pass through 
and along the walls, and the plain 
all around is irrigated by means of 
little channels. Another league 
brought me to Ixtla, a small town, 
better known as Puente d’Ixtla, or 
the Bridge of Ixtla, the first of 
any kind from the Pacific coast. 
My host here was a_ trouble- 
some fellow; unluckily I had 
let out the name California, a 
magic spell wherever you go. 
Growing sleepy, I put my haver- 
sack down as a pillow, but I was 
from California; of course it had 
‘oro’ in it; my host, no doubt, sat 
watching it the whole time I 
slept. At the first opportunity, he 
lifted it: Heavens! what a weight! 
it was oro, then ; his eyes glistened ; 
alas! nothing but some bullets and 
a heavy bullet-mould. He felt my 
saddle—evidently would have liked 
to have felt me; and though finding 
no trace of oro, retained to the last 
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an undiminished belief that I had 
quantities of it somewhere. He 
tried hard to stick a horse, or saddle, 
or spurs into me at a long price; 
and failing that, his own company, 
the least acceptable of all, and as a 
rotection against ladrones. The 
ast offer had a dishonest look ; yet, 
sooth to say, I do believe the man 
had no idea of robbing me, or he 
could have knocked me on the head 
when asleep, but California and 
the idea of ‘oro’ had fascinated 
him. The good people of Ixtla, 


like those of Eguala, assured me 
there was no danger of robbers 
for another twelve leagues beyond 
Cuernavaca: and so all through the 
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country the terrible ‘muchos la- 
drones’ have always been thirty 
miles or more ahead, and I could 
never manage to make up the dis- 
tance. However, Cuernavaca was 
the end of my solitary ride ; a quaint 
old town, and a stern, gloomy look- 
ing old town, with its grey cathedral 
church and frowning towers; but 
high as it is, all the Tropical vegeta- 
tion seems to flourish there, cling-- 
ing like a young wife around a grim 
old husband. I sold my horse and 
saddle for what they would fetch off- 
hand, and at three in the morning 
rattled away in the diligencia for 
that bourne of my expectations, the 
far-famous Méjico. 
W. C. 


A WORD ABOUT OUR THEATRES. 


STRANGER in London after 

dark is not a man to be envied. 
Should he wish to escape from the 
bad air of an unventilated hotel, or 
the miseries of a dismal lodging, 
where is he to turn for recreation ? 
If, indeed, his tastes be grovelling, 
there is no lack of temptations for 
their indulgence; if coarse, the 
Cider Cellars and the Casinos will 
not be without their charm; if 
vulgar, he is pretty sure to have 
them gratified to the full at one or 
other of the theatres. But if, on 
the other hand, he shrinks, at once 
by education and instinct, from such 
delights as we have indicated, he is 
sure to find himself, after the first 
day or two, anticipating the closing- 
in of night with dread. How many 
must find themselves daily in this 
position! It is calculated that up- 
wards of a million of strangers enter 
Londoneverymonth. Of these,many 
thousands must nightly be thrown 
adrift for amusement; and surely it 
is of some consequence to us socially, 
as well as for our credit in the 
estimation of foreigners, that the 
amusements within their reach 
should be of the best and highest 
kind which intelligence can devise. 
Place the same stranger in any con- 
tinental city: he is at no loss for 
the means of winding-up his day of 
sight-seeing or business in some 
way that is delightful for the time, 
and will bear to be looked back upon 


with pleasure. In the concert- 
room or the theatre— more espe- 
cially the latter—he is sure to find 
an unfailing resource. At an cas 
price, he sees a fine play acted wit 
intelligence and conscientious care. 
His imaginative sympathies are 
agreeably roused; his heart and 
brain are both touched with bene- 
ficial excitement. He returns to 
his hotel satisfied with himself and 
all the world; and the worst of his 
dreams, if he be very susceptible, is 
a vision of the fair representative of 
Emilia Galotti or Thekla, or of 
some Angelique or Celiméne, whose 
sparkling graces may have made 
him forget fora moment the more 
retiring charms to which he is de- 
voted at home. Who does not re- 
member his pleasant evenings at 
Paris, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
or Berlin, where for a few shillings 
a whole world of poetry in action 
has been placed at his command ? 
Nor was it always different 
among ourselves. Time was when 
the visitor to town was pretty sure, 
if his evening hung heavily on his 
hands, that he had but to go to 
the Haymarket, or one or other 
of the great theatres, to have his 
ennui dispelled. We will not speak 
of the great artists who were there 
to minister to his delight. Time 
has done its work with them, and 
if they have left no successors, we 
must be content to wait until a 
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fresh constellation of actors equally 
gifted shall appear. Great genius 
comes in no regular succession. 
We may lament its absence; to 
complain of it would be absurd. 
But it was not only the presence of 
unquestionable genius which in those 
days illuminated our theatres. They 
were under the guidance of men who 
had a pride in the national drama, 
and sonal it with a vigorous hand. 
The actors might not all be good, 
but they all looked up to certain 
standards in their art, and worked 
to the full measure of their ability 
to make the representation as com- 
plete as possible. To occupy a place 
in one of these theatres was a dis- 
tinction to which the hard-working 
country actor looked forward as 
the brightest aim of his ambition ; 
but it was at the same time one at 
which the most gifted was careful 
not to grasp until he felt assured 
he could maintain it. A London 
audience in those days was not to 
be trifled with. Forward incapacity 
found no mercy at the hands of the 
pit. Pretentious weakness was cer- 
tain of detection. Actors and au- 
dience thus acted and reacted upon 
each other. A high standard of 
aspiration in the one, and of judg- 
ment in the other, produced the 
finest development of histrionic 
art which England has ever seen. 
The metropolitan stage gave the 
law in language and in deportment. 
It was trodden by men and women 
of great culture and refinement, in- 
defatigable in their art, and emulous 
of each other's excellence. We had 
then, in short, what Berlin and 
Vienna have now, a stage directed 
by intelligence and culture, and 
filled with patient and highly-trained 
artists. 

How entirely we have lost this is 
but too well known. The enthu- 
siasts who shouted for and obtained 
free-trade in theatres must, we think, 
have long since mourned over their 
own success. What can their chief 
pioneer, Sir E. B. Lytton, say to 
the present state of things, when it 
is iment impossible to get one of 
his own plays acted respectably in 
London? He ean scarcely fail to 
look back with some regret upon the 
condition of the metropolitan stage 
before the abolition in 1833 of the 
patent rights of the two great 
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theatres, at which the traditions of 
the Shakspearian drama were still 
treasured, and a struggle made to 
maintain a high standard of art 
against the encroachments of igno- 
rance and conceit. It may be that 
the great increase of the population 
and of theatres in the metropolis, 
had made a change necessary in the 
law which confined the perform- 
ance of the higher drama to the 
patent theatres. But the effect of 
destroying their monopoly, and with 
it the ambition of the actor to be 
admitted into their companies, was 
fatal to the actor’s art, as Charles 
Kemble and others had predicted it 
must be. Every theatre began to 
compete with its neighbour for one 
or other of the performers who had 
occupied a leading position in the 
great theatres. The temptations of 
money and vanity were irresistible. 
The companies were broken up, and 
the starring system, as it was called, 
came into full play. The country 
theatres, which had formerly been 
the training schools of actors, soon 
felt the pernicious effects of the 
change. Every Horatio forthwith 
became a Hamlet; every Macduff 
grew a moustache and imperial, and 
usurped the sceptre of Macbeth. 
By degrees the great representa- 
tives of the artist school of actors 
died out. There were no longer 
models to emulate, traditions to pre- 
serve; or, if any yet remained, the 
ready-made actor of modern days 
was superior to what either could 
teach. He despised education, study, 
and the patient practice of an art, 
for which of all others these are 
especially necessary. He was him- 
self his own great exemplar; and 
so from bad to worse the vocation 
of the player has sunk, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, as low as at 
no very distant period it was high. 
The present degradation of our 
theatres, like all great changes, is 
owing doubtless toa variety of con- 
current circumstances. But of these 
the injurious influence of the Act 
of 1833 is undoubtedly one of the 
most considerable. The altered 
habits of society, the increase of 
cheap books, the late hours of din- 
ing, the great distances from the 
theatres to which it is now the 
fashion for all classes to remove, 
have all combined in some measure 
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towards the same result. Nota 
little, too, of the change may be 
owing to the tendency to indi- 
vidual and domestic isolation, 
which is one of the least healthy 
of our social symptoms. All 
these causes, by withdrawing from 
our theatres the better part of the 
audience, and leaving them almost 
exclusively to the idle and the frivo- 
lous, have aided in bringing down 
the character of the performances to 
a level suited to those who are their 
chief support. At the same time, it 
is from no want of public encourage- 
ment that our drama has declined. 
Never was more money spent upon 
theatres than now. There are in 
London some seven-and-twenty of 
them, all more or less flourishing ; 
and the crowds, on all occasions 
where a sufficient attraction is pre- 
sented, demonstrate very clearly 
that the blame lies withthe managers 
and actors themselves, more than 
with the public, if they have dege- 
nerated so far that people of intel- 
ligence and culture can no longer 
count upon them as the means of a 
delightful and instructive recreation, 
but are in fact driven away from 
them by the wretched style of en- 
tertainment, and the incompetency 
and careless conceit of the per- 
formers. 

Let any one, for example, who has 
undergone the penance—and it is no 
slight one—of going to see the bur- 
lesques, which, either alone or as in- 
troduction to pantomimes, are now 
filling the West-end theatres, ask 
himself if they are exhibitions which 
he can with propriety take any 
woman or child to witness. ‘The 
sickening vulgarity of the jokes, the 
slang allusions, the use of words and 
phrases unknown in the vocabulary 
of ladies and gentlemen, the ridicule 
of associations which are all but 
sacred, the outrageous caricatures of 
grave passions, the exhibition of 
crowds of girls in costumes only 
suitable for the poses plastiques of 
Leicester-square, above all, the way 
in which young actresses are made 
to say and do things which must 
destroy every shred of modesty and 
feminine grace in them, make these 
burlesques pernicious alike to per- 
formers and audience. When, too, 
as we generally find, they are based 
upon some drama or poem that is 
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hallowed by every association with 
which genius and art can invest it, 
the contempt and disgust which they 
provoke in all educated men inevi- 
tably recoil upon the theatre where 
they are presented. How should it 
be otherwise? If the stage has a 
purpose at all, it is to elevate, not 
to debase; to lift the real towards 
the ideal, not to drag down the ideal 
into the very mire of a sordid reality. 
It is meant to educate, not to per- 
vert; and if the character of the 
audience declines where such fare 
is presented, who can be surprised ? 
What wonder either if, with such 
pieces to represent, even actors of 
ability degenerate. The actor who 
ean portray character with genuine 
truth to nature, may at times dis- 
port himself in an extravaganza 
without injury to his style. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci was great in carica- 
ture ; so, too, was our own Hogarth. 
But the staple of both was human 
character, delineated in the one case 
in its highest aspects, in the other, 
with careful fidelity to every-day 
truth. They could afford to un- 
bend in occasional absurdities: But 
the constant or even frequent prac- 
tice of mere grotesque and carica- 
ture is destructive of the actor. He 
must exaggerate; he must distort; 
he must strike false tones ; he must 
make serious things ludicrous, and 
noble things absurd. In so doing 
he loses the enthusiasm, the faith in 
genuine emotion, the nicety of out- 
line in his delineation of character; 
and the delicacy of finish in expres- 
sion, which distinguish the artist 
from the puppet. But where actors 
begin, as they so often do now-a- 
days, at the wrong end, embodying 
only caricatures, and never charac- 
ters, their case is indeed hopeless. 
They become confirmed in a light, 
flippant, exaggerated manner; and 
when by any chance they are re- 
quired to impersonate a part for 
which some knowledge of human 
nature and some strength and 
mastery of expression are indis- 
pensable, the breakdown is painful 
to contemplate. 

The truth of these remarks seems 
to us to be strongly borne out 
by the case of Mr. Robson,—an 
actor who has attracted much at- 
tention, and been praised quite to 
the measure of his deserts, but who 
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unquestionably ssesses powers 
which, under a different handling, 
might become most valuable on the 
stage. That he is, or ever can be, 
the great actor some critics have 
alleged—a possible Kean, who has 
only to make the attempt in order 
to electrify the world as Shylock or 
Overreach*— is a proposition we 
should be sorry to endorse. The 
capability of real and sustained 
passion, the dignity of conception, 
the mastery of voice, features, and 
gesture, the continuous develop- 
ment of character, which are neces- 
sary for the tragic drama, are some- 
thing very different from those 
fitful bursts of intensity and vehe- 
mence in Mr. Robson, which are 
mistaken by many for a high order 
of histrionic power. The absence in 
this performer of good taste, of the 
instinct which knows where to stop, 
has always made us distrustful of 
his power to rise to any great emi- 
mence even as a comedian; and 
the constant tendency in serious 

arts to exaggerated vehemence in 
his expression of emotion makes us 
doubt, whether he has not per- 
manently injured himself by the 
habit of caricaturing feeling and 
passion in those miserable travesties 
which have generally kept him 
before the public. His faults 
do not disappear with time, but 
rather increase; and it is to be 
feared, unless this promising artist 
turns a deaf ear to his flatterers, 
and devotes himself to a careful 
study of life and character, he may 
sink into a mannerist, who will go 
on reiterating his ‘ effects’ long 
after the public have grown callous 
tothem. If he is to do any good, 
he must give up burlesque and 
mere farce, at least for a time, and 
try to get himself fitted with cha- 
racters which will test his capabili- 
ties, and task them to the utter- 
most. Our space forbids us to refer 
to other actors and actresses of 
some promise on the London stage, 
who are suffering by the habit of 
performing in burlesque; but all 
the disadvantages which affect an 
actor of Mr. Robson’s power, must 
necessarily affect them in a still 
greater degree. Most especially is 
it injurious to our young actresses, 
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Mere saucy flippancy titillates so 
many fools inevery audience, that a 
smile or a round of applause is often 
obtained by what sotkes those who 
think well of their sex shrink almost 
with a feeling of shame. This is a 
species of success which they should 
especially dread if they have any 
ambition in their art. It is of all 
others at once the most ephemeral, 
and, if aimed at, the most fatal to 
their ever impressing an audience 
with any of the higher and sweeter 
graces of womanhood. There is 
scarcely a theatre in London which 
does not afford painful illustrations 
of this truth, and in none is it more 
conspicuous than in the theatres at 
the West-end. 

Among the influences from which 
the drama has suffered of late years, 
none, we believe, have operated so 
strongly as the resort to splendour 
of spectacle as the great source of 
attraction. The question, how far 
scenic illustration and care in cos- 
tume may be carried, is one of vital 
consequence to the drama, and to 
which, in these times, so little re- 
flection is given, that in dealing with 
it we are forced to call attention to 
the merest truisms in criticism, and 
to ask our readers to consider for 
a moment what the drama really is. 
The higher drama, then, is poetry in 
action ; the lower drama is a de- 
lineation of life in its every-day 
aspects, under certain conditions of 
emotion or excitement, which raise 
it above the level of commonplace. 
In both cases what we have to deal 
with are human beings, in their 
various moods and humours,— 
human sufferings, sorrows, perplex- 
ities, joys, or eccentricities. Men 
and women are the primary objects 
of interest. So true is it that _ 
scapes, architecture, furniture, and 
dresses are the mere adjuncts, that 
the finest dramas in the world, those 
of Shakspeare, were produced for a 
stage where the scenic appoint- 
ments were of the most meagre 
kind. To make these picturesque, 
and to keep them from offending by 
incongruity or unsightliness, is the 
first consideration. If they can 
also be made beautiful, without ob- 
truding too much on the attention, 
then, it seems to us, every object is 
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gained. The moment they go be- 
yond this point, the moment we are 
made to think more of the scenery, 
dresses, groupings, and processions, 
than of the actors and the develop- 
ment of the human interest, the 
fundamental law of the drama is 
violated, and the play degenerates 
into the spectacle. As if in pro- 
phetic anticipation of the abuses of 
the last fifteen years, Sir Walter 
Scott, in his delightful review of 
Boaden’s Life of Kemble, stated the 
principle by which these things 
an be governed in words which 
cannot be too often repeated :— 

The muse of painting should be on 
the stage the hand-maid, not the rival, 
of her sister of the drama. Each art 
should retain its due preponderance 
within its own proper region. Let the 
scenery be as well painted, and made as 
impressive as a moderate-sized stage 
will afford ; but when the roof is raised 
to give the scene-painter room to pile 
Pelion upon Ossa; when the stage is 
widened that his forests may be ex- 
tended, or deepened that his oceans may 
flow in space apparently interminable, 
the manager who commands these de- 
corations is leaving his proper duty, and 
altering entirely the purpose of the stage. 

Further on, while Sir Walter ad- 
mits that the use of ‘ dresses suited 
to the time and country, and of land- 
scape and architecture equally co- 
herent’ must be advantageous, he 
does so only under the qualification, 
‘that this part of theatrical business 
be kept in due subordination to 
that which is strictly dramatic.’ 

Processions and decorations, he adds, 
belong to the same province as scenes 
and dresses, and should be heedfully at- 
tended to, but at the same time kept 
under, that they may relieve the action of 
the scene, instead of shouldering aside 
the dramatic interest. 

All lovers of the drama remem- 
ber how Mr. Macready carried 
scenic illustration to the very verge 
of what was legitimate. Even under 
his management it was upon occa- 
sion somewhat in excess; but still 
the acting and actors were of pri- 
mary account. Mr. Macready was 
not the man to allow the dramatic 
interest to be wholly ‘ shouldered 
aside’ for the sake of picturesque 
grouping, or antiquarian niceties. 
If a scene of peculiar beauty was 
mtroduced, this was generally done 
*to relieve the action,’ or where, as in 
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the Acis and Galatea, there was no 
call upon the intellectual sympathies 
of the audience. How far Mr. Mac- 
ready might have been carried, had 
he remained at Drury Lane, by the 
popular love of display which he 
stimulated, it is hard to say. Like 
another Frankenstein he might have 
become the slave of the demon he 
had evoked. But we have lived to 
see a very different order of things 
from what prevailed under his ma- 
nagement not only established at 
one of the most popular theatres in 
London, but even extolled ad nau- 
seam by the press as an act of 
honour and worthy homage to the 
genius of Shakspeare. What is 
more serious still, we have seen 
actors grow worse and worse under 
the influence of the system, to which 
this bad and successful example has 
given countenance, and audiences 
and critics becoming less and less 
sensitive to what our Shaksperian 
acted drama ought to be. 

Of Mr. Kean’s merits as an actor, 
it is not our purpose to speak at 
large. We do not admire him: but 
that is perhaps a whim of taste. In 
melodrama he is effective, and he 
turns his knowledge of the stage to 
excellent account. To our notions, 
however, of what the Shaksperian 
drama demands, powers both natural 
and acquired of a kind very different 
from those of Mr. Kean appear to be 
indispensable. He has been pains- 
taking, industrious, and we doubt 
not well-intentioned. Fortunately 
for him, he has for many years been 
without competitors. | Measured 
against himself, and always before 
a good-natured public as a zealous 
manager, it is no wonder he has be- 
come widely popular. But when his 
injudicious friends arrogate for him 
the praise of being the great up- 
holder of the Shaksperian drama, 
unless they will allow the phrase 
upholder its colloquial meaning 
of ‘* upholsterer,” they must not 
expect his claims to pass un- 
challenged. Surely to uphold the 
drama of Shakspeare is, not to use 
it as a peg on which to hang the 
results of antiquarian research, or 
as a pretext for showing how large 
a number of expensively-dressed 
epee be put in motion before 
well painted scenes, or under the 
unnatural glare of the Bude light; 
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but to take care that the best avail- 
able actors are got together to 
clothe his poetry and passion with 
life and motion, and that these 
actors are made to do their very 
best to send home the poet’s. inten- 
tions to the hearts and brains of the 
audience. It is on the stage alone, 
although we are well aware of the 
often cited opinion of Charles Lamb 
to the contrary, that Shakspeare 
can be studied thoroughly, and 
thoroughly appreciated. ‘hat no 
writer ever left so much for the 
actor to do as Shakspeare, is not less 
true, than that none ever gave the 
actor such fine things to speak. He 
knew, as no man ever did, how 
much all good plays must depend 
upon the filling up of the actor; 
and we can regard only as affecta- 
tion the remark so constantly re- 
peated, that Shakspeare can only be 
really studied in the closet. The 
poet himself furnishes conclusive 
evidence against this theory. Why 
should he not have entrusted his 
works to the press rather than to the 
stage, were it not that he believed 
the stage to be the true medium for 
preserving them for after times, 
and securing for them their only 
thorough appreciation? A greater 
than Lamb—we mean Coleridge— 
took a view of this subject very dif- 
ferent from his friend. He looked 
to the stage ‘ for sending a large por- 
tion of the indefinite all which is con- 
tained in Shakspeare, into the heads 
and hearts, into the very souls of the 
mass of mankind, to whom, except 
by this living comment and inter- 
pretation, it must remain for ever a 
sealed volume, a deep well with a 
wheel and windlass.’ And if Cole- 
ridge so thought, it was because he 
knew well the magical power which 
a great actor exercises upon the 
souls of his audience :— 

What would appear mad or_ludicrous 
in a book (he says), when préented to 
the senses under the form of reality, and 
with the truth of nature, supplies a 
species of actual experience. This is 
indeed the special privilege of a great 
actor over a great poet. No part was 
ever played in perfection but nature 
justified herself in the hearts of all her 
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children, in whatever state they were, 
short of absolute moral exhaustion or 
downright stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions or pass judg- 
ments; we are taken by storm; and 
though, in the histrionic art, many a 
clumsy counterfeit, by a caricature of 
one or two features, may gain applause 
as a fine likeness, yet never were the 
very thing rejected as a counterfeit. 
What, then, bas Mr. Kean done 
towards that ‘living comment and 
interpretation’ which must be the 
great aim as well as pleasant duty 
of all truly great actors? To us it 
seems he es not only done nothing, 
but worse than nothing, for he has 
deliberately and with tremendous 
energy of purpose, ‘shoulderedaside’ 
the poet for the sake of mere scenic 
effects. Of Mr. Kean’s own acting 
in his so-called revivals of Shak- 
speare we had rather not speak. It 
resents nothing for criticism to 
illustrate, much as it offers for repro- 
bation. But we ask in what single 
instance in all his revivals has he 
presented to the public either actor 
or actress parse of filling the 
characters entrusted to their care? 
Who of them all is remembered in 
any one part as having thrown light 
upon Shakspeare’s intentions, or 
sent his poetry home to the soul 
with the unerring force of genuine 
sympathy? Who of the many 
thousands who have flocked to these 
revivals remembers anything of the 
acting, and does not remember the 
glare and glitter, the strut and fan- 
fare of the pageantry? Who that 
was familiar with Shakspeare, ever 
carried away a valuable idea from 
the Princess’s? Who that knew him 
not was ever led to peruse him by 
the exhibitions there, even though 
the study of the text was smoothed 
and brought down to the shallowest 
capacity by the recension and com- 
mentary of Mr. Charles Kean’s 
editions of the plays?* Look over 
the glorious list of dramas on which 
he has laid his hand,—King John, 
Macheth, Winter's Tale, Mid- 
summer's Night's Dream, The Tem- 
pest, Richard the Second. Surely 
out of all these there was some scene 
noticeable forthe display of the power 


* Mr. Kean’s editions of his revived plays are among the curiosities of litera- 
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of moving tears or pity, passion or 
imaginative sympathy, which might 
be recorded in the fleeting annals of 
histrionic success. We rack our 
memory in vain to find one, while 
instances ‘ without number number- 
less’ throng upon us of violence done 
to the poet’ by suppression, by mis- 
representation, and by acting such 
as fifteen years ago would have been 
impossible in a metropolitan theatre 
of any pretensions. 

But, indeed, of what matter can 
it be how a play is acted, if it is to 
be overwhelmed by the mere acces- 
sories according to Mr. Kean’s 
system? If Garrick himself were 
to reappear with the Siddons by 
his side, their genius would be 
thrown away amid such surround- 
ings. You may have a fine show, 
or you may have fine acting, but 
you cannot have both together. 
Where the eye is distracted at 
every turn by elaborate architec- 
tural details, by novelty of costume 
and splendour of pageantry, the 
mind is in no state to work in sym- 

athy with either poet or player. 
With a stage thronged to excess 
with javelin-men and ladies in silk 
tights, even an Edmund Kean 
would have felt his spirit ‘ quite 
o'ercrowed.’ The actor must have 
space and quiet, if he is to hold his 
faculties at command, and he must, 
at the same time, have the assurance 
that his audience are giving him 
their attention. People, however, 
goto the Princess’s to see a show, 
and the actors there are no doubt 
conscious that this, and this only, is 
the attraction. What they have to 
say is cut down to the narrowest 
shreds, consistent with the progress 
of the scene. How they say it is of 
very little moment, because people’s 
minds are intent upon other matters. 
Let them wear fine dresses, fit well 
into the processions and groups, and 
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the manager's aim is achieved. How 
destructive such a state of things 
must be to an actor’s ambition, how 
fatal to his power of moving an 
audience needs no argument to de- 
monstrate. Those who have watched 
the decline of the company at the 
Princess’s have the best possible 
illustration of its baneful effects. 
Those who, like ourselves, some- 
times drop into the theatres of our 
chief towns out of London can see 
the same influence at work there. 
Country managers have followed in 
Mr. Kean’s footsteps. They spare 
no expense upon spectacles; they 
take no pains to get good actors, or 
to make those they have do their 
best. 

Nor are Mr. Kean’s sins against 
the Shaksperian drama those of 
omission merely. Those of commis- 
sion are of a deeper die. He has 
never scrupled to crush the poet, in 
order to introduce a gorgeous pro- 
cession or other show, or even to 
utilize a popular actress. What were 
his Florizel and Perdita, his Fer- 
dinand and Miranda? With what 
regard to poetic truth has he 

resented the ‘dainty Ariel?’ 

ow has he banished from The 
Tempest all the gorgeous hues in 
which Shakspeare’s imagination has 
steeped the enchanted island, by 
the intrusion of clumsy mechanism 
and the lumbering efforts of the 
hundred and forty supernumeraries 
by whom, his bills inform us, it is 
worked. Or let us take a still more 
flagrant instance, not only of the 
absence of poetic feeling, but of 
the spirit of vulgar display, by 
which these revivals have been re- 
gulated. On the stage there is, 
a no scene more quietly 

eautiful, in reverential hands, than 
the last scene of the Winter's Tale. 
Sixteen years are supposed to have 
elapsed since we, with Leontes, 
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beheld Hermione. Then she was 
borne off to die, as it was thought, 
under the wrong inflicted by the 
wilful jealousy of her husband. All 
that ‘wide gap of time’ has been 
passed by him in profound remorse, 
—less would not have sufficed to 
purge away the stains of a fault so 
great—and, touched by his afflic- 
tion, Paulina consents to solace it in 
a degree by exhibiting to him the 
‘ dead likeness’ of her whom he so 
deeply mourned. She yields this 
boon reluctantly ; and so careful has 
Shakspeare been to invest the situa- 
tion with a solemnity almost sacred, 
that he calls the apartment in 
which it takes place a ‘chapel.’ 
Stillness, solitude, and trembling 
reverence are the proper accom- 
paniments of such a scene: and 
none but privileged eyes might 
behold a reunion so touching in its 
mage as that of the lady sanctified 
y these long years of suffering 
and seclusion, with him who had 
done her the heaviest wrong pos- 
sible for man to inflict upon a 
noble woman. Shakspeare has 
been at peculiar pains to indicate 
all this in the most unmistakeable 
way ; making even Hermione silent, 
except at the close of the scene, 
when she speaks only to invoke a 
blessing on her daughter. So all 
other managers have felt and repre- 
sented it; and many an audience 
has been quickened to the feeling 
of its unrivalled beauty by the 
simple arrangements which usually 
accompany its representation. It 
was left for Mr. Kean to drag down 
this exquisite conception to the 
level of a noisy pageant,—to crowd 
the stage with drums, trumpets, 
torches, and a confused mass of 
fantastically dressed supernumera- 
ries, and to bring Hermione from 
her pedestal under the livid glare 
of a Bude light, amid the shouts and 
gesticulations of a mob, to receive 
an exaggerated embrace from a 
a Leontes, and to close the 

ay with a few inarticulate words, 


Bach is one of the many feats for 
which the press call upon us to 


admire Mr. Charles Kean as a 
great actor and illustrator of Shak- 
speare! With those who can so 
deem of a man who could be guilty 
of such an act of poetical sacrilege, 
it would be idle to argue. The 
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good sense and good taste of all 
who love Shakspeare, and who think 
of what his plays, represented con- 
scientiously and with intelligence, 
might be, have long since recorded 
a very different verdict. This ver- 
dict Mr Kean may afford to despise, 
so long as he fills his theatre; but 
let him not think he has established 
a title to our gratitude as a bene- 
factor to dramatic art, or to the 
memory of Shakspeare. That he 
has coupled his name inseparably 
with Shakspeare’s is an undeniable 
fact; but whether with lasting 
honour, ‘ Time, the old justice, who- 
examines all such offenders,’ will 
prove. 

Whatever his other claims to 
direct the Shaksperian tragedy at 
the recent festival performances 
may have been, it was very unwise 
to rest them on his services to the 
drama of Shakspeare. Onthisground 
Mr. Phelps was certainly far better 
entitled to the distinction, for he 
has stood alone in the metropolis, 
since Mr. Macready left Drury 
Lane, in endeavouring to illustrate 
Shakspeare by careful acting and 
thereby to make him familiar to the 
hearts and lips of the public in a 
theatre on which an outer darkness 
as to Shakspeare and a healthy 
drama had previously rested. At 
Sadler’s Wells the play and the 
actors are not sacrificed to the cos- 
tumier. All needful caréis bestowed 
upon the scenic accessories ; but the 
hearts and souls of the audiences 
are aimed at, as well as their eyes 
and ears. No pains seem to be 
spared to make the performance as 
complete as the actors under Mr. 
Phelps’s command can make it. 
Each does his best, and a good inten- 
tion may always be descried, even 
where the execution is imperfect. It 
has done Mr. Phelps little good, we 
fear, as an actor, to have been so 
long away from collision with per- 
formers and audiences of the first 
class, and his performance of Mac- 
beth on the occasion we have men- 
tioned was not what his well-wishers 
would have desired. Still it was a 
comfort to get rid, if only for a night, 
of the rubbish of antiquarianism, 
and the preponderance of dresses 
and decorations over the dramatic 
interest ; and to show in the Lady 
Macbeth of Miss Helen Faucit, that 
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we still possess an actress almost 
without arivalin Europe. Here is a 
lady who rises to the measure of 
Shakspeare’s finest creations, both in 
comedyand tragedy, with a sweep of 
power, we believe, beyond what has 
won the reputation of Rachel and 
Ristori in the inferior drama of 
Racine and Alfieri; and yet such is 
the state of our London theatres, that 
there is apparently not one at which 
this power can be made available. 
How great the loss is to the public 
all must have felt who witnessed 
her impersonation of Lady Mac- 
beth, where not even indifferent 
acting around her and a divided 
interest in the house were able to 
dull the fire of her genius or to 
impair her hold upon the audience. 

Give us performers who prose- 
eute their art, we do not say with 
the same powers, but with the same 
high ideal constantly before them, 
as Miss Faucit, and even now 
we should not be afraid of bringing 
back the multitude from cumbrous 
pageantry and show to nature and 
Shakspeare. At the same time, it 
is idle to disguise that this achieve- 
ment, if ever effected, will be effected 
against heavy odds. The palate 
which has been ruined by stimu- 
lants, will turn for a time with 
sickly indifference from wholesome 
fare. So thoroughly imbued has 
a large section of the public become 
with the appetite for costly scenic 
effects, that it is all but impossible, 
even if the actors were at hand, 
that the plays of Shakspeare or any 
other great dramatist could now 
be properly represented. Ability 
and knowledge must be highly paid 
on the stage as elsewhere, aa no 
manager can pay for these, and also 
sustain the nightly charges of a 
costly spectacle. If he prefers to 
have the good actors, he must, 
therefore, be prepared to run a 
pat risk, if not to sustain a serious 
oss, at the outset of his speculation. 
Who is to venture on so perilous a 
task with a public depraved in its 
tastes looking coldly on his efforts, 
and a press ready to cry up the dra- 
matic ‘upholsterer,’ and to denounce 
Shakspeare as slow without the 
relief of dances, Bude lights, pro- 
cessions, and costumes for each of 
which a voucher can be produced ? 
To these guides of public opinion, 
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we doubt not the display of 
Titania’s graces as a ballet-dancer 
is much more congenial than all 
the poetry in the world. With 
that kind of knowledge of the 
actor’s art which is picked up by 
lounging at side wings, and dis- 
cussing small green-room scandal 
with the Belvawneys end Folairs of 
second-rate theatres, they can ap- 
preciate any strong effect, or exag- 
gerated piece of declamation; but 
of the art, as practised by the race of 
accomplished actors, the lastof whom 
are fast disappearing, or of the litera- 
ture of the real drama, they know no- 
thing. To these, Shakspeare, Gold- 
smith, or Sheridan, is slow, as Bacon, 
Milton, or Jeremy Taylor is slow. 
They adapt farces from the French, 
and call themselves dramatic 
authors. They have managers to 
conciliate, and even where their 
better judgment must condemn, 
caine interest ties up their 
tongues. The editors of our lead- 
ing journals obviously think it of 
no moment how questions of art are 
dealt with, and we have become the 
laughing-stock of Europe for the 
ignorant, and not rarely dishonest, 
trash to which they give currency 
as criticism. In no department is 
this discreditable feature more con- 
spicuous than in that of dramatic 
criticism. The press, which should 
be the great check upon the abuses 
of the stage, has for long contributed 
to foment them. While it is loud 
enough in its moans over the decay 
of the drama, it rarely lifis its voice 
against the causes of this decay. 
Bad pieces and worse acting are 
praised; good pieces and good 
acting are as often as not passed 
over in silence. The vicious ma- 
nagement of our leading theatres is 
not denounced. At one of these, 
for example, we may see a Lady 
Teazle with the airs of a lorette, 
and a Charles Surface with the: 
manners of a clown, but the papers 
of next morning will probably extol 
the refined grace of the one, and 
the gentlemanly ease of the other. 
Again and again within the last 
few years have we been called upon 
to aide actresses whose talent for 
costliness of wardrobe was supreme, 
but who could neither speak, walk, 
nor look like ladies; nay, who were 
continually violating, ~~ an un- 
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consciousness truly astounding, the 
simplest rules of Walkerand Lindley 
Murray. What else, indeed, could 
be expected from the uneducated 
pretenders who have latterly filled 
the places which, until the last 
change in the management of our 
leading Comedy Theatre, were occu- 
pied by gentlewomen of culture and 
po momo who respected them- 
selves and their vocation? An 
honest press would have made it 
impossible for a manager to insult 
the understanding and good feeling 
of the public by thrusting such 
vulgar incapacity upon them. It 
would have told those ‘ Cynthias of 
the minute,’ who did not know the 
rudiments of grammar, much less 
the rudiments of the dramatic art, 
to find another sphere for the dis- 
play of their fine eae and tawdry 
manners. It would have compelled 
managers to sce that their actors 
did not trifle with their parts, and 
made actors feel that they could not 
do so with impunity. But this it 


has not done; and we can hope for 
no improvement until the criticism 
of the stage is in the hands of men 
who are not only competent to 
judge, and have nothing to hope 


for from managers, but who also 
keep themselves entirely aloof from 
all personal association with actors. 
We press this point urgently, 
because we feel assured that if 
_our stage is ever to rise again, 
the momentum in a great degree 
must be given by the press. Per- 
formers still adorn it of high powers 
and accomplishments, more espe- 
cially in comedy, and it must be 
that in so numerous a profession 
there are many yet unknown to 
fame who, under fair encourage- 
ment and judicious criticism, would 
do honour to the stage. Let the 
press do its duty. Let it speak out 
oaatiy what it thinks of the pre- 
tenders, and give a helping hand to 
the modest and laborious artist. It 
could soon crush that crop of noisy 
declaimers each of whom advertises 
himself as ‘ the greatest tragedian of 
the day.’ It could soon convince the 
flaunting Fotheringays, that some- 
thing more than diamonds and 
satin are requisite for a leading 
actress, and that these, however 
magnificent, will not disguise ignor- 
ance and want of breeding. It could 
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drive buffoonery at all events from 
our leading theatres, and teach 
managers to look as much for suc- 
cess to good pieces, and the finish 
which can only be achieved by care- 
ful rehearsals and harmonious ac- 
tion as to comediettas in which no 
phase of any actual society is de- 
picted, or to coarse extravaganzas 
and a redundant display of feminine 
symmetry. It could force actors 
to hold the public and their own 
art in some degree of reverence, 
and to cultivate by the study of 
men and books those qualities 
which used to make the actor re- 
spected as the gentleman, not less 
than he was admired as the artist. 
Let the Zimes, the Post, and the 
other leading journals deal with 
plays and players from a point of 
view as exalted and independent as 
that from which they handle social 
questions, and so surely will a 
marked change speedily come over 
the spirit of the scene. 

But while the press may do much, 
the regeneration of the drama must, 
we believe, come mainly from ac- 
tors themselves. Asa body, they 
are beliind the time. They have not 
kept pace with its culture, and they 
do not seem to be at any pains to 
make up the leeway they have lost. 
Their ranks have not of late years 
been recruited from the better edu- 
eated classes, and it may be that 
there is little encouragement for 
ladies and gentlemen to join a pro- 
fession where doubtful virtue in 
the one and forward pretension in 
the other seem for the time to carry 
off the prizes, and where the class 
of plays in vogue offers so little to 
dignify the actor’s art. But it is 
impossible that, possessing as we do 
the noblest drama in the world, and 
with the great love of the stage in- 
herent in the people, this state of 
things should go on much longer. 
The want of a better stage is felt 
by all thinking men to have become 
intolerable. As an engine of popu- 
lar education, especially of that 
instruction of the heart which in 
these times is too much neglected 
for that of the head, it is invaluable. 
As an amusement, the world has 
never devised one that can compete 
with it. We waste our money on 
opera, but the drama is our natural 
element. An Englishman cannot go 
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on for ever ‘laying down his under- 
standing at the door,’ as Lord Ches- 
terfield said he must do, when he 
enters the opera-house. At no time 
were good theatres more longed for. 
People begin to find out that they 
may read too much, that they may 
be too much alone ;—that to be 
trausported out of the round of their 
own persecuting and petty cares 
into sympathy with the creatures of 
the dramatist’s fancy, and to be 
moved to tears or laughter in com- 
pany with their fellow men, is better 
than to have a smattering of all the 
ologies. Most cordially, we believe, 
would the men who are the moving 
spirits of our time, second the 
efforts of any manager who should 
rest his claims to popularity on 
good plays and thoroughly trained 
actors. Men of ability would then 
write plays, who are now deterred 
from doing so, because they know 
they cannot be acted, and we might 
hope to see a drama arise which 
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would be at once a reflex and a 
monitor to the times. An intel- 
ligent audience before the curtain 
would operate beneficially behind 
it, and in time a new cluster of 
artists would spring up to rival the 
Kembles, Mundens, Glovers, and 
Farrens of recent times, or those 
great delineators of character and 
manners of a former period, with 
whom the pictorial record at the 
Garrick Club has made us familiar. 
We can only give a voice to the 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
abuses of our theatres, which we 
know to be widely felt, and to the 
longing, not less widely felt, for a 
better order of things. We have 
done so frankly, and without fear 
or favour. Whence or when the 
reformation is to come, it is im- 
possible to foresee. But the time 
1s ripe for it, and those who bring 
it will assuredly not be left to 
sink as martyrs in a thankless 


cause. 
D. G. 
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CYRUS REDDING’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS.* 


HOUGH the author of these 
amusing and very readable 
volumes has passed his grand climac- 
teric, and his ‘ grained face,’ to use 
the Shaksperian phrase, is furrowed 
* in sap-consuming winter's drizzled 
snow, yet has his ‘night of life’ 
some pleasant memories, which he 
in this work records for the amuse- 
ment of the old and the advantage 
of the young. No man can have 
arrived at the age of seventy years 
and more, with the benefit of ex- 
perience and the gift of observa- 
tion, without having learnt many 
things that it is useful to know, and 
meeting with classes of characters 
whom it is advisable to shun. Ina 
green old age, having escaped the 
injuries of time—with all his facul- 
ties perfect—able to walk, to talk, 
to ride, and to write with the best 
and the youngest amongst us, 
Cyrus Redding, unworn with various 
labours, literary, periodical, journal- 
istic, and peripatetic, presents him- 
self—we hope not for the last time 
—to the reading public, and offers 
us a pleasant New Year's book in his 
more than half a century of recollec- 
tions. He is not, though he has 
often been harassed with anxieties, 
and has long been obliged to live by 
the labour of his pen, a diseased or 
disappointed man, whose reminis- 
eences are bitter and unpleasant. 
On the contrary, he is a hale and 
hearty septuagenarian, in goodspirits 
and in good preservation, who ap- 
— to have impartially divided 
iis time—notwithstanding occa- 
sional adverse frowns of fortune— 
between reading, writing, and the 
sleasures of society. If he cannot 
orrow from the future, having a 
clear unclouded memory he can at 
least recall from the past; and the 
vivid pictures of character, manners, 
scenery, and society which he here 
»presents us, are pleasant and profit- 
able reading, and remind us of the 
tones of thought and modes of life 
of a generation fast passing away 
from amongst us. 
The author of these volumes is 
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a West Country gentleman, and 
comes from that part of the world 
of which the witty Sergeant Davy, 
who led the Western Circuit for 
many years, said, ‘that the farther 
he went on the circuit the more 
he was convinced that wise men 
came from the East.’ He was born 
either at Penryhn, or on the oppo- 
site side of the vale of Falmouth— 
anciently called Valemouth—but he 
does not tell us in what year. It 
must, however, from the anecdotes 
he relates, have been a very long 
time ago, probably in some one of 
the years intervening between 1782 
and 1786. He tells us that in the 
churchyard of St. Gluvia’s church 
stand a tall tomb and urn over some 
of his mother’s relatives. 

We are not surprised that Mr. 
Redding states ‘that he never saw 
a male relation of his name,’ for we 
believe the name not to be English, 
but foreign. There was a Don 
Theodore Reding, of Swiss origin, 
a Spanish lieutenant-general, who 
distinguished himself at Baylen, and 
who was killed in an engagement 
with the French troops under 
Gouvien St. Cyr, in 1809. There 
was also a Swiss general of the same 
name who was ‘ landshauptmann,’ 
and enjoyed important commands 
from 1798 to 1818, when he died at 
Schwitz; and an Abbé Reding, who 
was abbot of Einsielden at the close 
of the seventeenth century, and who 
published six volumes of Commen- 
taries on the Council of Trent. The 
only person of the name of Reding 
we have ever met in England, be- 
side the author of these volumes, 
was also a Swiss, famed, some 
quarter of a century ago, for his 
build of travelling berlines and 
britskas, and who, we believe, has 
retired on a competency to his own 
native mountains. The manufactory 
of this man was in Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, some hundred of 
yards below the celebrated church 
built within the last few years. 

Mr. Redding thus disserts on the 
egotism of biography :— 
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What egotism is autobiography! Few 
dare to be as honest as Rousseau, while 
many may venture to be self-laudatory. 
The world will often give credit for well 
meaning, though the whole truth has not 
been told. The huge hypocrite bears 
with the expression of individual self- 
love if it be amusing, since it has no 
heart, and therefore need not dread its 
cremation in the Hall of Eblis. If, 
therefore, anything here be deemed 
regardless of multitudinous opinion, as 
the present writer was never one of its 
worshippers, the lese-majesty must be 
tolerated. The first years of life, from 
the helplessness of infancy to the com- 
mencement of instruction—from the 
nurse to the pedagogue—pass away 
nearly alike with all. I was dandled on 
the knee of Howard the philanthropist, 
and saw Lord North, but I have no re- 
collection of either. 


We are not ourselves of the num- 
ber of those who complain of the 
egotism of biography. On the con- 
trary, unless the egotism be offen- 
eoly vulgar, it is in general amus- 
ing, and always gives an insight 
into character. There has rarely 
passed the life of a man actively 
engaged among his fellows, either 
in the learned professions or in 
literature or commerce, of which a 
faithful narrative would not be 
entertaining or useful. Notwith- 
standing his selfishness and scoun- 
drelism, where is there to be found 
a book of more absorbing interest 
than the confessions of Rousseau 
referred to by Mr. Redding, or the 
memoirs of Marmontel? How de- 
lightful is the autobiography of 
Gibbon, of Thomas Holeroft, and 
even of that learned cobbler, groom, 
and jockey, William Giflord, who 
appears to be the special aversion 
of Cyrus Redding. The miscar- 
riages and mistakes, the ups and 
downs, the good and bad of fortune, 
the sorrows and the joys of men, 
have a sort of personal interest for 
their fellows. Lives, and autobio- 
graphies too, ever give us a livelier 
and more graphic representation of 
events than history. 

The boyhood of Mr. Redding, he 
tells us, was a season of turbulence. 
War and its accessories were con- 
tinually around him. There were 
the military disgraces of the Duke 
of York in Holland; then there 
were the French fleet and enemy’s 
frigates seizing pilots off the coast. 
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The boy companions of the bio- 
grapher were continually going to 
sea with the white collar, and dirk at 
the side, changing school restraint 
for real danger. 

Mr. Redding states that he does 
not know how he learned to read. 
The art, he says, was acquired 
almost without an effort. He was 
educated principally at home by his 
father, who was a good classical 
scholar. He knew, when a boy, 
Davies Giddy, afterwards Gilbert, 
President of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Giddy, whose seat was at 
Tredrea, Cornwall, was then, we 
believe, Member of Parliament for 
Helston. He was full of projects, of 
which he would demonstrate the fea- 
sibility by algebra. Henry Martyn, 
the Oriental scholar and missionary, 
was, it appears, a playmate of Mr. 
Redding. Martyn was also a Cor- 
nish man, born in 1781. He went 
to Cambridge in 1797, was Senior 
Wrangler in 1801, and became a 
Fellow of St. John’s in 1802. 
Martyn’s intimacy with the Rey. 
Charles Simeon led to his adoption 
of evangelical principles, and ulti- 
mately to his devoting himself to 
the duties of a missionary in 1805. 
After having traversed India and 
Persia, he died at Tokat, in Asia 
Minor, in 1812. 

Others of Mr. Redding’s early 
companions were Dr. Batten, late 
Principal of Aylesbury College, 
Captains Maculloch and Cardew of 
the Engineers, and Dr. Scobell, who. 
officiates in the chapel in Vere- 
street, Oxford-street, a man of pecu- 
liar amiability of character and 
equanimity of temper. Asa youth, 
our reminiscent remembers Hum- 
phry Davy as assistant to a distant 
connexion of his mother, Dr. 
Beddoes. It has been usually 
believed that Davy’s father was a 
carver in wood at Penzance. Mr. 
Redding states he was a carpenter. 
From Cornwall, Mr. Redding 
removed to Bath. Among the dis- 
tinguished individuals at Bath at the 
neriod of his arrival, were William 
Pitt and Lord Melville, the latter 
under the cloud of his impeach- 
ment. Pitt was then rapidly sink- 
ing. ‘His stamina,’ says Mr. 
Redding, ‘was gone.’ Bath did 
him no good, and he adds— 
two or three bottles of wine a day ceased 
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to stimulate, and he had recourse to 
large doses of laudanum. An official in 
attendance at the House of Commons 
used to be ready with a full beaker of 
port wine when Pitt arrived. This he 
quaffed off nearly to the quantity of a 
pint before he entered. I have at this 
time a friend who knew the official, 
proud of relating the circumstance. 


The writer of this, as a boy, used 
frequently to obtain admittance 
under the gallery of the House 
from the late Mr. Manners Sutton. 
There was thenadoor-keeper, named 
Wright, a large powerful man, who 
had been a servant of Pitt, who 
obtained him the situation. Wright 
used to state that he had always a 
few bottles of port in reserve for the 
great Minister. It was the custom 
of Pitt to quaff off a tumbler of the 
liquid, and in this wise a bottle was 
disposed of in two draughts. Mr. 
Redding thus describes Pitt’s 
person :— 


The sight of Pitt’s person was not 
calculated to strengthen his case with 
his youthful advocate, for such I was 
then. His countenance, forbidding and 
arrogant, was repellent of affection and 
not made to be loved, full of disdain, of 
self-will, and as a whole, destitute of 
massiveness; his forehead alone was 
lofty and good. He walked with his 
nose elevated in the air; premature age 
was stamped upon his haggard features. 
Pitt's favourite locality had been Wim- 
bledon; and he had the choice of the 
place. The joke ran that it was chosen 
from sympathy: that Jerry Abershaw 
took purses with his pistols, and Pitt 
with his parliaments, the one instrument 
being not much better than the other. 
The legs of the minister were mere 
ramrods; just fit, as one of our come- 
dians said of a friend, to clear out a 
German flute. He soon went back to 
town, leaving Lord Melville behind. 
Pitt's figure is yet before my eyes, his 
legs cased in brown topped boots, at 
that time the fashion. The boots sus- 
tained by a strap behind from the knee- 
band of the greenish-coloured cloth 
breeches, which were secured by a 
buckle to the boot-top, showing the 
white cotton stocking, conspicuous on 
walking behind the statesman, or any 
one dressed in the prevalent mode. He 
wore powder, and showed marks of 
feebleness. 


In Bath, Mr. Redding also met 
Sir John Moore, who commanded 
the district, ‘a fine soldier-like man 
of most agrecable manners.’ From 
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Bath he proceeded to London, and 
one of his introductions was to Mr., 
afterwards Alderman Wood, twice 
Lord Mayor. Mr. Wood he found 
a kind, hospitable, sensible man, 
‘ not highly educated, but possessing 
that valuable attribute, the courage 
to think and act for himself.’ 

Mr. Redding had not been long 
in London before Pitt died, and he 
attended his funeral in January, 
1806. Here is his account of the 
funeral :— 


I attended the funeral of Pitt in 
Westminster Abbey, one of the three 
hundred who were admitted. A gen- 
tleman whom I knew, a private friend 
of the Dean, received two tickets. He 
offered one to me as a stranger. He 
did not care about going himself, but 
stipulated, that if I took one ticket, I 
should take under my care a lady to 
whom he should present the other. We 
entered the Abbey at the Dean’s door, 
about eleven A.M. There were few but 
official persons within. We spent the 
superfiuoustime in examining the monu- 
ments. The procession came in at the 
great west entrance,. having merely 
crossed the way from the Painted 
Chamber in the House of Lords. It 
passed between two lines of foot guards.. 
The spectators were arranged on #@ 
scaffolding covered with black. Muffled 
drums, with fifes, announced the en- 
trance of the procession, in which were 
a number of distinguished persons— 
princes of the blood, statesmen, and 
fellow ministers of the deceased. 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London, 
read the service, standing by the side of 
the vault. The princes were in their 
royal robes. When the service was- 
over, many advanced to look into the 
vault. The Dukes of York and Cum- 
berland were among the number, and 
Lord Hawkesbury afterwards. Liver- 
pool took a glance standing on the 
opposite side to where I and my fair 
companion were similarly employed. 


On the same week on which Pitt 
died, Mr. Redding tells us Picton 
was found guilty of torturing a free 
mulatto girl, he being at the time 
Governor of Trinidad. On this: 
Mr. Redding unguardedly remarks, 
‘this shows the true character of 
the man; not reflecting nor feeling, 
nor very wise, though brave as a 
lion.” Now all that Picton did in 
this case was, to affix his signature 
to a sentence authorized by the 
Spanish Jaw then prevailing in 
Trinidad. The whole case is con- 
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tained in the thirtieth volume of 
the State Trials; on reference 
to which the reader will see that 
a British jury found that tor- 
ture was allowed in the island of 
Trinidad at the time of its cession 
to Great Britain, and that jury 
negatived malice on the part of 
Picton. The part of Picton in the 
affair was purely ministerial. He 
merely authorized the execution of 
a sentence awarded by a law pre- 
vailing in Trinidad when he was 
Governor. 

Soon after the death of Pitt, Mr. 
Redding had an opportunity of see- 
ing the obsequies of Fox. It was 
a walking funeral from the stable- 
yard St. James’s, by Pall-mall and 
Charing-cross, lines of volunteers 
keeping the ground. ‘Literally,’ 
says Mr. Redding, ‘the tears of 
the crowd incensed the bier of 
Fox. saw men crying like 
children.’ 

In the days of which Mr. Red- 
ding om, as he tells us, single 
men of all classes lived a good part 


of their time in coffee-houses, and 
London people went far less fre- 
— into the country than they 


o now. The coffee-houses used 

to be crowded in the evenings, 
and the conversation was often 
general. Mr. Redding, however, 
describes the air in such places 
as obscure, states that ventilation 
was little regarded, and that 
many young men died early after 
an initiation into a London atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr. Redding is old enough to 
remember the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, and to have 
been a reader of the Monthly, the 
Critical, and the British Critic. 
He also remembers an English 
Review, established through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Thompson, 
a friend of Dr. Parr. Of the 
Monthly Review, old Jenkinson, 
afierwards Earl of Liverpool, was 
a contributor. Peter Pindar said 
the writings of this worthy did 
not share a spark of fire till they 
were put under the grate. The 
British Critic, Mr. Redding tells 
us, was established by Archdeacon 
Nares, Prebendary of Lincoln. 
Sir Richard Phillips was proprietor 
of the Monthly, and Dr. Aikin the 
editor. The reminiscent records 
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that Phillips had first been a school- 
master, then a bookseller at 
Leicester, where he was imprisoned 
for publishing Paine’s Rights of 
Man. He ultimately became a 
bookseller in Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. Mr. Redding describes him 
as a_ selfish, conceited, shrewd 
man. Thelwall, Horne Tooke, 
Hardy, and Joyce, we are told, 
used often to be in the shop of 
Phillips. Joyce offered Mr. Red 
ding a considerable sum if he 
would go to Elba, and write a book 
about Napoleon. 

The following observations on the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews 
are not without interest :— 


The Edinburgh did not make much 
noise at its first appearance, but grew 
rapidly into favour. It would have 
merited unalloyed praise, had it sup- 
ported liberal principles only, and 
taken a tone more exalted. Still, it had 
merit in a point difficult to be under- 
stood now from the alterations for the 
better effected by time. Intense reli- 
gious bigotry, the judicial bench little 
better than a tool of the Crown; the 
Test and Corporation Acts in full force, 
the press enslaved, illiberality and igno- 
rance triumphant, all showed the neces- 
sity for a striking advocacy of equal 
justice and free opinion. It has since 
had, too, the gratification of seeing the 
full realization of the principles with 
which it set out. On the other hand, 
the Quarterly has been doomed to find 
its most cherished and _ reiterated 
opinions erroneous, and its averments 
falsified over and over. Its prophetic 
denunciations of nationalruin were met 
by an increase of prosperity. The 
more extensive its fulminations, the 
more false they proved on a comparison 
cf the results with the predictions. The 
prophetic denunciations in this work 
would make an entertaining volume. 
The waste of labour and logic, the 
assumed egotism, and something like 
bombast at times, presented no very 
edifying example in the use of the cri- 
tical tomahawk upon those literary men 
who were so unfortunate as not to be 
able to claim the reviewer's political 
brotherhood. The first person named 
as editor was Dr. Grant, who could 
not proceed with his duties from an 
attack of illness. Gifford then under- 
took a task for which he had from toil 
the scholarship, the intense virulence 
from nature, and the vulgarity by early 
tendencies. He had no scintillation of 
genius, but was a plodding labourer 
over books, when not occupied in pushing 
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his fortunes in other ways. How he 
became tutor of the late Lord West- 
minster is well known. In his pub- 
lished account of himself, he took care 
to omit his turf transactions, and his 
female acquaintances. Weatherby, of 
Racing Calendar notoriety, was the chum, 
at one time, of the tutor of the young 
nobleman, when he might, at least, be 
supposed to affect strictness. Jockeys 
and blacklegs were hardly consistent 
companions for grave tutors. But he 
was not likely to be over exact in this 
and other matters within the circle 
where he made his debdt. The patron’s 
house was not a bad locality in which 
to illustrate Juvenal. 


It appears to us as though, for 
some reason or another, Mr. Red- 
ding had _an ill feeling towards 
Gifford. It is certain he does him 
scant justice ; Gifford was certainly 
not aman of high genius, but the 
Baviad and Meviad vindicate his 
claims as a successful satirist, and 
his translation of Juvenal, what- 
ever Mr. Redding may say to the 
contrary, is a spirited and suc- 
cessful effort. The autobiography 
prefixed to this latter work is 
an admirable performance—suc- 
cinct, yet pregnant and graphic. 
The editions of Massinger, Ben 
Jonson, Ford, and Shirley, prove 
Gifford to have been a careful and 
painstaking editor. Mr. Redding 
appears to be unaware or omits to 
state that Gifford, eleven or twelve 
years before he had anything to do 
with the Quarterly, was appointed 
editor of the Anti-Jacobin, with 
the approval of men so experienced 
as Pitt, Canning, Lord Liverpool, 
Frere, Ellis, &e. The salary which 
he first obtained as editor of the 
Quarterly, £200, would now appear 
paltry. Jt was subsequently gra- 
dually raised to £900; but when it 
is considered that Lockhart, a far in- 
ferior man (who obtained the berth 
through the interest of Walter 
Scott), had £1000, with contingent 
advantages never enjoyed by Gif- 
ford, the latter will not appear to 
have pushed his fortunes very suc- 
csniialiy. It is true he was appointed 
paymaster of the band of gentlemen 
pensioners, and a commissioner of 
the Land Tax; but Lockhart also 
obtained a Government berth in 
the Duchy of Lancaster from his 
countryman, Lord Campbell. Gif- 
ford was certainly not an amiable 
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man. His unprosperous fortunes 
in early life may have soured his 
temper, but no one can doubt of 
his ardour for knowledge evinced 
by his careful self-culture. The 
man in whom a provincial surgeon, 
Mr. Cookesley, took so great a per- 
sonal and pecuniary interest, must 
have been no common person. It 
may be, as Mr. Redding states, that 
the Cannings, Freres, Milmans, and 
Crokers, and not the editor ele- 
vated the Review; but the same may 
be said of the Edinburgh, elevated 
by Sydney Smith, Horner, Mackin- 
tosh, Brougham, Malthus, Allen, 
Whishaw, and others, and not espe- 
cially or wholly by Jeffrey. So also 
the New Monthly Magazine, with 
which Mr. Redding was so long con- 
nected. It was rendered famous by 
the contributions of Stewart Rose, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Shelley, 
Carne, Horace Smith, Lords 
Nugent and Normanby, Messrs. 
Curran, Shiel, and Wise, rather 
than by the efforts of any editors, 
however able. 

Mr. Redding’s first effort was as 
one of the literary staff of the 
Pilot, a paper established, we 
believe, in 1806 or 1808. The prin- 
cipal proprietor was Samuel, a bar- 
rister, who had been concerned 
with Major Topham of the Life- 
Guards in a paper called the World. 
Mr. Samuel had been auditor to 
the Nabob of Oude, and had esta- 
blished the Madras Guzette. He 
came home from India with 
£30,000, and died Chief-Justice of 
Demerara. He was the author of 
a well written work on military 
law, published in 1816. Dr. 
Maclean, the well-known anti-con- 
tagionist, as well as David Walker, 
a son of the Rector of Middleton, 
near Manchester, had a share in 
the paper. The editor of an evening 
paper then went to his office, Mr. 
tedding tells us, at eight a.m. and 
quitted about three p.m. The chief 
editor of the Pilot was Mr.; after- 
wards Sir Herbert Compton, who 
was subsequently Advocate-General, 
both at Madras and Calcutta, and 
finally Chief-Justice at Bombay. 
Compton ultimately returned to 
England, and died at Hyde Park- 
gardens only a couple of years ago. 
He had been originally a private 
soldier. Compton was succeeded 
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as editor by Edward Fitz Gerald, 
who died, in 1823, Chief-Justice of 
Sierra Leone, after twelve years’ 
residence. 

Of the newspapers of half a 
century ago, Mr. Redding thus 
speaks :— 


The paper most respected for principle 
at that time was the Morning Chronicle, 
the organ of the old Whig party, patro- 
nized by Charles Fox and his friends 
after him. The Whigs were notorious 
for neglecting those who supported them, 
and for rewarding their political oppo- 
nents, in this respect contrasting ill with 
the straightforward gratitude of the 
Tories. Perry, the editor, was a per- 
sonal friend of Fox. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, in private friendship, so I was 
told, gave him the house in the Strand 
where he published his paper, the back 
of which extended to the Thames. 
Mackintosh, Campbell, Moore, Sheridan, 
and others, contributed to his columns. 
I became personally acquainted with 
him about 1813. The Statesman was 
an Opposition paper edited by a Mr. 
Lovel, in Fleet-street. It affected to 
be an ultra-Liberal of those times. The 
Sun was edited by John Taylor, a kind- 
hearted man, of great playgoing renown. 
His paper, Peter Pindar used to tell 
him, was a Sun without a ray of light 
when old George Rose had it, and he 
hoped Taylor would light it up. IfI 
remember correctly, Captain Macdon- 
nell, a pale, sickly-looking man, of very 
gentlemanly manners, edited the Morn- 
ing Herald, which had been the pro- 
perty of the bruising parson, as he was 
then called, Sir H. B. Dudley, who had 
once edited the Morning Post. He 
fought with his fist as well as his pen 
and pistols, just as it happened. The 
Times was more noticed by its past un- 
merited persecutions than by its talents, 
even at this time. Walter, the pro- 
prietor, had, some years before, been 
tried and imprisoned for stating that 
the Duke of Clarence had returned 
home without -leave. It was true 
enough. The priority of news of 
this paper was then noted by the public. 
There was a paper called the Scourge or 
Satirist, I forget which, edited by an 
individual named Manners, a barrister, 
whom I several times met in society. 
It attacked age and sex alike, provided 
they were anti-ministerial, in the most 
scandalous manner; and for this dirty 
work Manners obtained the consulship 
at Boston, United States, which he held 
up to the time of his decease, a few 
years ago. Another dishonour of the 
press at this time was the notorious 
Jew Goldsmith, already named. He 
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advocated republican principles here, 
and then became editor of the Argus, in 
Paris, writing against England. He 
left France, and, coming home, libelled 
the French in their turn. 

The Courier had by its apostacy 
attained an enormous circulation. 
Messrs. Street and Dan Stuart were the 
proprietors. There was a brother of 
Dan, if I recollect rightly, who. once 
edited the Post, and then possessed the 
Oracle. The latter was a morning 
paper, published on the south side of 
Fleet-street. Dan Stuart was a Whig, 
and stated, upon the change of the 
politics of the paper, that he had nothing 
more to do with the editorship. He 
still took his share of the profits, and 
ultimately retired into Oxfordshire with 
a large fortune, afterwards serving the 
office of sheriff for the county. Street, 
who was an anythingarian in politics, 
conducted the paper, lived liberally, and 
I believe died poor. Neither of them 
were men of any literary talent. Street 
had written a poem, not poetic. It is 
curious that another Stuart should have 
become proprietor of the Courier about 
1831. He was said to be a city coal- 
merchant, and in the mercantile spirit 
of the present rather than the past time 
in such concerns, he went down to Lord 
Grey soon after the accession of the 
noble lord to office, and offered him the 
support of the Tory Courier in exchange 
for the Treasury patronage. 


The Stuart of whom Mr. Redding 
last speaks was not a city coal mer- 
chant, but a Scotch writer to the 
Signet, who had been a Whig all 
his life, and so long as he was pros- 
perous, was one of the leaders of 
the Whigs of Edinburgh. He was 
author of Travels in America, and 
was ultimately appointed a factory 
inspector. The story touching Lord 
Grey is apocryphal. 

In 1808, at the request of the 
proprietors of a Plymouth paper, 
Mr. Redding went down to rescue 
the journal from an incompetent 
Scotch editor. His duties, he tells 
us, were ended by noon, the mail 
coming in at eight a.m. At this 
time he contributed also to Gould's 
Naval Chronicle. In this part of 
his biography Mr. Redding intro- 
duces sketches of various naval 
officers and of naval life half a cen- 
tury ago. He also gives sketches 
of Wilkie, Haydon, and the elder 
brother of Eastlake, all of whom 
he had known in the West. While 
Mr. Redding was acting the editor's 
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poe at Plymouth, Sir A. Wellesley 
anded there at night, and was at 
an hotel near which the autobio- 
grapher resided. The Cintra Con- 
vention had just been concluded, 
and in the morning the landlord 
came to Mr. Redding, and said 
Sir A. Wellesley was at his house, 
and would be obliged, as the mail 
had just passed, for a sight of a 
newspaper. A paper was sent over 
to Sir Arthur, and as soon as Mr. 
Redding’s toilet was made, he took 
over asecond. The great man was 
then about forty. He was dressed 
in a blue coat, knit pantaloons, and 
Hessian half-boots. Mr. Redding 
expressed his regret that he had no 
more papers to offer till the post- 
office should open. Sir Arthur re- 
plied that he was obliged, and he 
added, ‘ We wanted to know what 
a are saying about us, not 

aving seen a paper for a consider- 
able time.’ 

Mr. Redding, as an editor, speaks 
indignantly of Perceval’s attempts 
to reduce the press to nihility, but 
is unjust to him as a man, a lawyer, 
and a politician. He calls him ‘the 
smallest-minded minister England 
ever saw,’ ‘an intense bigot,’ and 
says ‘high-mindedness was not 
congenial with his nature.’ Now, 
as Solicitor-General in 1801, as 
Attorney-General in 1802, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1807, 
and again in 1809, 1810, 1811, and 
1812, Mr. Perceval was opposed, at 
the bar and in the House, in debate, 
by some of the ablest men in the 
country ; and never on any one 
occasion was he found wanting. In 
fact, after Fox and Pitt, he was one 
of the ablest, if not the very ablest, 
and neatest debaters in the House. 
In his earlier career, he travelled 
the same sessions and circuit with 
Romilly and Vaughan (afterwards 
a Baron of the Exchequer); and 
we know, from the journals of the 
lamented Romilly, that, though 
wholly differing in politics from 
Perceval, he entertained the highest 
opinion of him as a man and a 
lawyer. While yet very young at 
the bar, Perceval was appointed 
Counsel to the Admiralty, and also 
received the high honour of being 
named one of the Counsel for the 
University of Cambridge. He also 
received a silk gown at the early 
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age of thirty-seven. How such a 
man can be called ‘ smallest-minded’ 
we cannot conceive. It does not 
follow that a man was necessarily a 
bigot because he was opposed to 
the Roman-Catholic claims. Horne 
Tooke was no bigot, and yet he 
opposed Roman-Catholic emancipa- 
tion till his dying day. 

Mr. Ponsonby, the leader of the 
Opposition, in speaking on Lord 
Castlereagh’s motion, recommend- 
ing a pension for the wife and family 
of Mr. Perceval, spoke of him as a 
man for whom he entertained a 
warm affection; and Mr. Whit- 
bread, another leader of the Oppo- 
sition, ‘sincerely deplored the loss 
of a right hon. gentleman whose 
liberal and unceasing control of 
temper he particularly admired.’ 
Sir F. Burdett expressed similar 
views, in which Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. W. Smith concurred— 
humane men, who had known the 
anxiety of this Minister for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. Among 
the mourners who followed Perce- 
val’s remains to the tomb, was the 
late Marquis of Wellesley, a man 
not likely to be on terms of inti- 
macy with an ‘ intense bigot.’ 

In the first thirty years of a life 
spent in the midst of naval excite- 
ment, it was difficult for Mr. Redding 
not to have formed strong opinions 
on nautical subjects. He holds that 
there was much tolerated—bar- 
barous in act, erroneous in policy, 
and unjust, regarding our sailors. 
The impress service, he observes, 
was a disgrace to reason and to 
humanity. The sailor was a martyr 
without a martyr’s consolations. 
The able seaman, who before he 
was fit for his duties must have 
acquired an experience of six or 
seven years, was hunted down like 
a wild beast, outraged, his liberty 
set at nought, and his services 
unrewarded. The acquirement of 
complicated duties, as reefing and 
steering, rigging, musket, pistol, 
and cutlass practice, seakinn kaw’ 
artillery, and the like, besides the 
mastership of resources under novel 
circumstances, continually occur- 
ring, the seaman was still treated 
like a Russian; and the ploughboy, 
a mere machine, was respected like 
a free citizen. 

An aunt of Mr. Redding intro- 
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duced him to Madame de Stael, 
during the lioness’s stay in London. 
‘Those who appreciated her showy 
conversation,’ says he, ‘ which was 
voluble and antithetic, soon disre- 
garded her want of beauty. Yet 
she was not ugly, but simply unin- 
teresting and ordinary in feature, 
somewhat heavy, a rather full 
than spare in person. A woman of 
the world, she could adapt herself 
to the company in which accident 
placed her.’ 

At this time he had sold the paper 
with which he was connected in 
Plymouth, and come up to London. 
On his return to the metropolis he 
found a young American, named 
Graham, with whom he had become 
acquainted at Plymouth, who was 
sent to Cambridge by the late 
William Burden; and who, after 
eating his terms for the bar, went 
abroad, and winning £10,000, be- 
came a confirmed gambler. Graham 
was subsequently obliged to fly this 
country for forgery in 1826 or 1827, 
and he was killed in a duel in 
America in 1829 or 1830. He was 
a man of very varied attainments, a 
considerable linguist, a good writer, 
and an eloquent speaker. At the 
Forensic, the Academic, and the 
Eccentric Societies he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, a was con- 
sidered a more popular speaker than 
Talfourd, who was some years his 
senior. Mr. Redding’s history of 
this misguided but highly-gifted 
man is touching, and proves that 
‘truth is strange—stranger than 
fiction. We regret we cannot ex- 
tract it, and content ourselves with 
referring the reader to the volume 
in which it is contained. 

Mr. Redding, soon after his arrival 
in town, sold a small freehold which 
he possessed in one of the Midland 
Counties; and after enjoying for 
several months the literary society 
of the capital, of which he gives an 
interesting account, and witness- 
ing the arrival of the Allied Sove- 
reigns in London, he proceeded to 
Paris, where he became editor of 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

France was then different from 
what it now is. It took Mr. 
Redding three entire days to reach 
Boulogne. At Montreuil-sur-Mer 
he found the Russians were much 
more liked than the Prussians. The 
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conduct of the Duke of Wellington, 
in suffering no wrong when active 
hostilities ceaséd, won much good- 
will from the people. Upon some 
of the houses where the Russians 
had been quartered, the uncouth 
characters of their names remained 
chalked on the outside doors from 
the year before. The names of 
British officers and soldiers were 
chalked up in the same manner. 
At Abbeville Mr. Redding found 
the girls were playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock in the streets. 
When he called for a bottle of 
champagne at the inn, they said it 
was doubtful if one was to be had, 
as the English officers drank it 
before, with, and after dinner. At 
Rouen, Mr. Redding saw numbers 
of those who had been mutilated by 
the Russian frost. No battle wounds 
could make men half as ghastly. 
Some were denuded of noses and 
lips, some without eyelids, others, 
like grinning skulls, exhibiting the 
teeth without integument to cover 
them. Fingers, feet, and toes were 
frequently missing, fingers particu- 
larly of the right hand. 

Speaking of the Duke de Cas- 
tries, Mr. Redding imputes to 
Dumouriez a plirase he never 
uttered. It was an old courtier of 
the vieille cour who used the phrase 
—‘ Ah, Monsieur! la monarchie est 
—— Monsieur, n’a point des 

oucles.’ The observation was made 


in reference to the appearance at 
Court of ‘Roland the Just with 


ribbons to his shoes.’ Mr. Redding 
gives an interesting description of 
the principal French generals, but 
falls into an error in describing 
Lamarque ‘as little, swarthy La- 
marque.’ Lamarque was a fair- 
complexioned man, far above the 
middle height of Frenchmen, being 
five feet ten or ten and a half 
inches, English measure. Though 
a man of violent political opi- 
nions, he was gentlemanly and 
urbane in private life, and dressed 
and looked like an Englishman. 
Mr. Redding is also mistaken in 
describing Royer Collard as an 
eminent physician. Royer Collard 
early in life was engaged in public 
instruction, and afterwards was ad- 
mitted an advocate, but he never at 
any time of his life belonged to the 
profession of medicine. It is an- 
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other mistake to say that Felix 
Bodin brought forward Thiers. 
When Thiers, poor *and unknown, 
arrived in Paris, Bodin, a well- 
known publisher’s hack, was bring- 
ing out a book on the French 
Revolution, and Thiers, who was 
utterly unknown, offered his ser- 
vices to the publisher of Bodin, and 
got his work, which he had long 
pondered on, published as a sequel 
to Bodin’s. No sooner, however, 
had the work of Thiers appeared, 
than it was seen this Rapin of 
France was superior to Tindal. 
The volumes of Bodin are utterly 
forgotten, while those of Thiers 
each day acquire fresh popularity. 

Mr. Redding also takes upon him- 
self to state that, in speaking French, 
the Duke of Wellington committed 
ludicrous errors. We altogether 
doubt this. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, after he left Eton, spent a 
couple of years in a French Miltary 
College at Angers; and the writer 
of this, having seen hundreds of his 
letters written in French, ventures 
to express an opinion that the Duke 
of Wellington was an admirable 
French scholar, and wrote as well 
and as clearly in French as in Eng- 
lish. He has heard more than one 
Minister of France declare that the 
Duke of Wellington spoke French 
admirably. M.de Vaublane, a vain 
man, and Minister of Louis X VIILI., 
declared that the Duke understood 
the administrative and govern- 
mental system of France as well as 
himself. 

When Mr. Redding arrived in 
France, the Americans in Paris 
wore silver eagles in their hats, that 
they might not be mistaken for 
Englishmen ; on which Talleyrand 
wittily remarked that he had seen 
many Americans who wished to 
pass for Englishmen, but had never 
met an Englishman who wished to 
pass for an American. The follow- 
ing description of this remarkable 
man will afford the reader a speci- 
men of Mr. Redding’s style :— 


It was Prince Talleyrand, pale as 
ashes, seated just opposite to where we 
stood. His locks seemed then to ap- 
proach the hue of his countenance. His 
cold impassive features were not so cor- 
rugated as when he last visited England, 
for he was younger. His resemblance 
to his portraits at that time was suffi- 
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cient to make him known, for his 
countenance was unique, and masked 
every mental expression. To me he was 
the beau ideal of a diplomatist. Calm, 
callous, apparently untroubled by vir- 
tuous or vicious considerations, patient, 
far seeking, penetrating into motive 
while apparently careless, or engaged in 
thought, almost always anticipating cor- 
rectly the result of an opposition to 
those who thought differently from 
himself, having credit for more acumen 
than he merited, and, during the work- 
ing out of his anticipations, as unre- 
moved as a dead body by intervening 
successes or reverses, which being fore- 
seen did not surprise him: he stood 
alone in Europe the political seer of his 
day. He reflected deeply and philoso- 
phically, ever far in advance of those 
around him. His discretion was masterly. 
The statesmen of the other countries of 
Europe, as they severally copied the 
low arts of the old French monarchical 
diplomatists, kept to their contempla- 
tions when dealing with him, and were 
always mastered. His motives and de- 
terminations, apparently impenetrable, 
were no doubt simple enough, but 
there was ever an idea that his mind 
was vast and his reflection profound. 
His conclusions appeared to come from 
a complicated series of decisions out of 
an intellectual labyrinth, to those who 
had no power of gathering results from 
simply combined causes. He was well 
abused—it did not move him; he was 
charged with the most weighty offences 
—he neither denied nor admitted them, 
for he knew all that could be proved ; 
he smiled at his enemies, though but 
rarely, much oftener not regarding them 
at all. His feelings, if affected, he 
stifled, for his motions were all internal ; 
externally he was unmoved by good or 
evil, calumny or praise; his feelings 
seemed so entirely his own, that any 
concern about them in another would 
seem an intrusion. 

I found few had as high an opinion 
of the Prince's talent as | had; but I 
believe them in the wrong. In regard 
to his heart and its affections I cannot 
judge atall. I scarcely knew him but 
by sight, and what is more, lost the op- 
portunity I had of an introduction. In 
person he was plain, and disappointed 
my previous expectations. His carriage 
was easy, the gentleman, not marked 
by much dignity. His countenance and 
bearing spoke an extraordinary man— 
yet I cannot tell why—a man indefin- 
able. He was lame, but when sitting 
it was not perceptible. I stood scruti- 
nizing his serene, heart-hiding counte- 
nance, and waiting for Colonel H. ’ 
who was to introduce me, 
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Talleyrand conversed in a pleasing 
and even elegant manner, with not 
the least assumption or affectation. I 
was not a little vexed to see several of 
his friends surround and draw him into 
a game at cards in another room, in the 
midst of which it would not have been 
good manners to interrupt him. Indeed 
I would not consent to it myself when 
Colonel H. rejoined me. It would 
have been, besides, only a momentary 
recognition. I confess that as far as 
sight alone was concerned, I lost a share 
of my former prejudice against the ci- 
devant Bishop of Autun. He must 
have acquired some lessons from adver- 
sity, and no doubt considered that from 
his early sacrifices for what he deemed 
the public good, he had afterwards the 
right to make the world the means of 
his individual advancement. No one 
knew better the worthlessness of popular 
gratitude. A bold front, an air of mys- 
tery, and a paradoxical argument, pre- 
vail more with mankind than the wisdom 
of Solomon, the justice of Aristides, 
or the most praiseworthy labours of a 
protracted existence. ‘Ce n'est pas 
la science qui fait la médecin heureux 
cest leffronterie et le jargon,” observes 
Molitre. 


After remaining about two years 
in France, Mr. Redding returned 
to England. At Leamington he 


became ee with the cele- 


brated Dr. Parr, of whom, as of Dr. 
Wolcott, he gives an admirable 
sketch. After spending some time 
in the provinces and at the most 
celebrated watering-places, Mr. 
Redding returned to London. On 
his arrival, he sent some articles to 
the New Monthly Magazine, a pub- 
lication originally in double columns, 
like the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
This magazine was a strange medley 
of politics and chance articles, and 
belonged to that incomprehensible 
industriel, half bookseller, half 
publisher, Henry Colburn, who 
then kept the circulating library 
in Conduit-street, where no human 
being, whether he subscribed five 
or ten guineas per annum, could 
ever find the book he wanted. 
Mr. Redding proclaims that this 
dexterous dealer in mystification, 
and three-volume novels of the 
silver-fork school, determined to im- 
prove the magazine. He solicited 
the services of Talfourd, then a 
law student ; of Charles Lamb, of 
Graham, and of Redding. But the 
name of a good editor was wanting, 


The New Monthly Magazine. 


and Thomas Campbell was fixed on. 
An arrangement was made with him 
to take the usual duties of editor, 
and to commence in January, 1821. 
Talfourd (afterwards a justice of 
the Common Pleas) was to contri- 
bute the dramatic article, and such 
others as were acceptable. Red- 
ding was to edit the third annual 
volume in double column, and con- 
tribute as Talfourd did. Robert 
and Leigh Hunt, Beasly, the 
architect Dubois, Ugo Fosvolo, and 
Peregrine Courtenay, were among 
the first contributors. 

The magazine prospered durin 
the seven years between 1820 pe 
1827. Henry Mathews (a Ceylon 
judge), Joanna Baillie, Munden (a 
son of the comedian), Barry Corn- 
wall, Horace and John Smith, and 
Sir John Bowring, all contributed 
within these years. Blanco White, 
Mr. Everett of Manchester, and 
Mr. Muir of Aberdeen, Morocco 
Jackson, Miss Mitford, Pringle, and 
Curran and Shiel of the Irish bar, 
as well as Sir Charles and Lady 
Morgan, and Mrs. Hemans, also 
largely contributed in these seven 
years. Between 1827 and the period 
when the editorship of Campbell 
ceased, in 1831, the contributors 
are thus described :— 


Among writers for the magazine, 
Hazlitt was one of distinguished utility. 
His pen always supplied matter for re- 
flection. He was paradoxical at times, 
but ever ingenious, and sometimes pro- 
found. We had no more than a 
general acquaintance. He was a pallid 
complexioned man, with features by no 
means striking nor uncommon. They 
indicated no want of thoughtful expres- 
sion uor of energy. His hair was dark, 
his eyes speaking, and his forehead good. 
His person was insignificant, almost 
vulgar, and under the middle stature. 
His manner plain, and something even 
gauche. His temper was wayward. He 
was apt to be severe in observation, 
which, not always without good ground, 
had as often not that excuse. Some- 
times he was irritable and violent. The 
acuteness and reflection in his papers, 
read now and compared with modern 
magazine articles, on critical subjects 
more especially, prove a sad falling off: 
his articles are like gold weighed against 
tinsel. A metaphysician of no mean 
skill, none understood mankind better. 
Though sometimes prejudiced, in gene- 
ral he was fair and clear-sighted. All 
who rate above the standard of common- 
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place literature, will peruse him in the 
closet with delight. 

The German literature of Mr, Taylor, 
of the Temple, led us to have recourse 
to him in any pressure upon a subject, 
with which he had a thorough acquaint- 
ance. The author of Gilbert Earle, Barry 
Boyle St. Leger, a Rugbeian, the son 
of the Hon. Mrs, St. Leger, a favourite 
of the Guildford family, had been sent 
out to India at seventeen years of age. 
He came home disgusted, and entered 
himself of the Middle Temple. He was 
an exceedingly pleasant writer, cut off 
by death at the early age of thirty. Sir 
Charles Morgan, as well as his lady, 
were early contributors. Sir Charles 
was an excellent writer, but somewhat 
too solid and philosophical for the taste of 
the many. ‘ Fit audience, though few,’ 
is all that writers of the better order can 
venture to anticipate Stewart 
Rose, M. Depping, Simond de Sismondi, 
Sotheby, and others who had aided us, 
had been succeeded by new and inferior 
names. Horace Smith was seduced to 
leave the work for novel writing. Dr. 
MacCulloch was in general too scientific 
for us. Magazine readers are not 
always deep thinkers: we had few of 
the last. M. Beyle, Leigh Hunt, Mr. 
Turner of the Foreign Office, Mrs. 
Shelley, Himalaya Frazer, Brown of 
Florence, Wrangham, and Dodd of 
the Temple, had been of our number. 
Mr. Englebach, sen., of the Audit 
Office, wrote our articles on music, 
which were of high merit. Lord 
Dillon, although fluent in conversation, 
was ponderous as a writer. We hada 
correspondent who puzzled us as to 
identity, signed ‘W. E.’ His corre- 
spondence always went to the Borough. 
We had at one time an idea that this 
writer was Mr. Penn, of Stoke. After 
my notes upon the united labours of 
Campbell and myself appeared, written 
twenty years afterwards, I received a 
letter signed W. E., which cleared up 
the mystery. ‘They were written by 
me, when a lady, for the sake of a little 
money to spend in books, and they were 
paid for more handsomely in cash and 
commendation than they deserved.’ . . . 
Mr. Carne, author of Letters from the 
Last, who took someadventurous journeys 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia, was a 
clever writer; but in bodily frame not 
looking like one who could con.bat the 
difficulties of the deserts of Sinai and 
Petra. He was from the west country, 
where his relatives were eminent mer- 
chants and bankers. We used to meet 
requently. He was a right hospitable, 
kind man, intended forthe Church. Poole, 
the dramatist, full of quiet humour. Mr. 
Emerson, since Sir Emerson Tennant, 
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with his travels and lore, who had just 
written an excellent history of modern 
Greece ; Mr. Wise, British Envoy at 
Athens; Sir Gore and Sir William 
Ousely; M. Bozzelli, a Neapolitan 
Counsellor; Mr. Praed, Mrs. Shelley, 
Sir H. Ellis, Lord Essex, Dr. Conolly, 
E. E. Crowe, Messrs. Sullivan and 
Gillies, Lord Nugent, Mr. Agar Ellis ; 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of the Foreign Office ; 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, then Mr. Lytton, the 
novelist ; Lord Normanby, &c., were 
names among our contributors. Mr. 
A. V. Kirwan, of the Temple, contri- 
buted valuable articles, a writer well 
acquainted with the world, and whom 
I yet fancy I recognise in some of our 
better periodicals at the present time— 
an excellent scholar, somewhat too good 
for the law, which he makes his study. 
Names were then rarely affixed to the 
articles, except to those of Campbell, at 
the publisher's desire, and to. those of 
Mrs. Hemans, at her own wish. The 
billstickers did not then degrade lite- 
rary men by dabbing up their names, 
as well as those of clergymen, quack 
doctors, and showmen, at the corners of 
the street, for all who run to read. The 
political articles were by myself. I con- 
tributed a hundred and sixty prose arti- 
cles in the large print in the first nine 
years of my labour, besides my stated 
allotment, and correction of the proofs. 


In 1831 or 1832 Campbell and 
Redding left the New Monthly, and 
founded the Metropolitan, which 
was soon resigned to Captain Mar- 
rryat. 

There is a very amusing sketch 
in the second volume of the Rey. 
Caleb Cotton, the vicar of Kew and 
Petersham, who was not only wine 
and brandy merchant, but a spirited 
contributor to the New Monthly 
Magazine, but we regret we can- 
not find space for it. Neither can 
we afford a word of notice as to the 
contributors to the Metropolitan, or 
as to the Literary Union, a fifth-rate 
club established under the auspices 
of Thomas Campbell, to which Mr. 
Redding acted for some time as hono- 
rary secretary. The Metropolitan, 
under the Campbell and Redding 
management, was a failure. Mr. 
Redding, packing up his papers, 
went down to Lancing, a beautiful 
village about three miles from Wor- 
thing, famous for its figs, where he 
put together his excellent book On 
Wines. This volume, the result of 
much careful research and elaborate 
inquiry, has gone through several 
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editions. Mr. Redding subsequentl 
undertook the editorship of a Bath 
paper, and in that famous city be- 
eame acquainted with the author of 
Vathek, to a description of whose 
Castle of Fonthill he dedicates 
several pages. Nor are the owner 
of the mansion, his habits, manners, 
and mode of life, or his literary works 
forgotten. On these matters we 
must refer the reader to the third 
volume. The proprietors of the 
Bath paper quarrelling among 
themselves, Mr. Redding made 
them his best bow, and was next 
taken down to Lichfield, the birth- 
place of Johnson, to conduct a Free- 
trade newspaper. Amidst the fat 
asturages, well-cured flitches, and 
fighly malted liquor of the bur- 
gesses of Staffordshire he passed 
many a year. He gives a graphic 
description of the principal pro- 
prietors of the soil, and a most racy 
one of old Sir Robert Peel, the first 
Baronet, and a still racier one of his 
son and successor the Premier. 
When the Staffordshire journal was 
in a fair way to produce a profit, the 
proprietors hired a reporter to do 
the duty of editor, and dismissed 
Mr. Redding. His services, how- 
ever, to the Liberal party were so 
signal that a Member of Parlia- 
ment connected with the county 
roffered his influence to procure 
im some Government appoint- 
ment. The recommendation was 
supported by two peers, and 
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five members of the Lower House; 
but though Mr. Redding’s name 
was placed on the list of applicants 
for consulships more than twenty 
years. ago, to this time he has 
obtained nothing. Men connected 
with newspapers without a tithe of 
Mr. Redding’s talents, have been 
since promoted ; but this unchange- 
able and unvarying politician of 
fifty years’ standing, has never re- 
ceived the smallest recognition of 
his services. 

The third volume abounds, like 
the two preceding ones, in excellent 
sketches of character, anecdotes, and 
shrewd remarks; but we have al- 
ready overpassed the limits assigned 
to us, and can only refer the curious 
reader to the book itself. It is 
painful to think that at the age of 
more than threescore years and ten, 
Mr. Redding was again obliged to 
return to literature as a profession, 
and to work for his bread as in his 
earliest years. That ‘age has not 
withered him or custom staled his 
variety,’ will appear from even a 
casual inspection of these volumes. 
They are, as we said, not merely 
pleasant but profitable reading, and 
prove that the author, however mis- 
taken he may be oceasionally, from 
excess of zeal and an ardent tem- 
pens is aw fond a man of 

onour, probity, and gentlemanly 
and liberal feelings. We trust he 
may yet receive his reward from a 
Liberal Government. 
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CHARLES JAMES NAPIER: 


HAS Charles James Napier been 
justly estimated, righteously 
dealt by? We think not. An 
authentic hero has been among us, 
and passed away from our service 
scantily rewarded. The ermine of 
a peer, the baton of a marshal, 
would have poorly expressed the 
titude we owe him. He spent 
imself for us, and we made him in 
return a G.C.B. Only now does 
England begin to feel that she has 
misunderstood and mistaken one of 
her greatest and most strikingly 
original sons. 
Not even the Duke was greater— 
though the contrast between the 
two veterans was striking. It may 
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A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


be expressed by the contrast 
between the Roman and Tuscan 
cathedrals. The dome of Buona- 
rotti is a consummate architectural 
marvel; but we miss, in its com- 
plete and perfect finish, the pic- 
turesque peculiarities, the striking 
eccentricities of its rival. Wel- 
lington—massive and tranquil as a 
primeval god: Napier—bright and 
rapid as the lightning of Jove. 
Dryden’s masterly sketch of 
Shaftesbury might not inaptly have 
expressed in many particulars, what, 
during his lifetime, was the estimate 
formed by the country of Charles 
Napier’s character and career :-— 


For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 


Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place ; 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

A fiery soul, which worketh out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ! 

Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ¢ 

In friendship false, implacable in hate ; 


Resolved to ruin, or to rule the State. 

To compass this the triple bond he broke,* 
The pillars of the public safety shook, 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke. 

Then seized with fear, yet still affecting fume, 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

So wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And fortune’s ice prefers to virtue’s land. 


A change has taken place: but 
even yet there is a pettiness in our 
treatment of this great man. The 
public and its critics dwell upon the 
second-rate features of his cha- 
racter, on the doubtful incidents of 
his career. We are willing to admit 
that this may be partly attributed 
to the bellicose spirit in which his 
biography has been written. The 
dust of the dead has been disturbed. 
The ashes of long-forgotten animosi- 
ties have been raked up by the venge- 
ful biographer. Of Sir William 
Napier's conduct there can be but 


one opinion. The fierce, bitter 
words spoken by a man in the 
thick of fight may be pardoned ; 
but to employ such language as 
Sir William fabitually uses in a 
work written years after the com- 
batants are in their graves, utterly 
unbeseems a soldier and agentleman. 
The hearty abuse which Sir Charles 
when aggrieved dashed against his 
opponents, may be pardoned, and, as 
we believe, justifiably republished 
as a part of the res geste. But 
Sir William’s coarse and malignant 
commentary cannot be read with- 


* The treaty with the Ameers? 
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out pain, and we confess that our 
enjoyment of the narrative of the 
Scindian campaign was entirely 
destroyed by the discreditable attack 
on Major (now Sir James) Outram, 

Otherwise the work has been 
well done. Sir William leaves his 
brother to tell his own story, and 
has therein shown commendable 
sense and discrimination. For Sir 
Charles’s literary capacity was 
indeed most remarkable. The 
letters and journals now published 
have inspired us with a strong 
desire to peruse a romance which 
he wrote during a period of forced 
inactivity. Harould, thé Last of the 
Saxon Kings, was the hero he 
selected, and his biographer, with 
the characteristic modesty of the 
Napiers, informs us that the un- 
published work is in every way 
superior to Sir Edward Lytton’s 
romance of that name. However 
this may be, we are confident at 
least that it would repay perusal ; 
for whatever Sir Charles wrote, he 
wrote well. And the style of his 
writing is symptomatic of the style 
of his mind—strong, practical, terse, 
logical, with a dash of the finer 
sense we call ‘genius.’ ‘ Genius,’ 
indeed, attached to everything that 
he did; we see it in his letters, 
a. despatches ; we sce it in 
is conduct of war and government. 
In his literary work it is chiefly 
noticeable for the strong vertical 
light it casts on the page, and which 
makes the men and women he 
describes stand out with wonderful 
vividness. Sir Charles, as a writer, 
is, moreover, exceedingly dramatic : 
his descriptions of character com- 
monly terminating in dialogue—the 
trick of men too hasty to analyse. 
And though on the whole clear and 
lucid, rather than eloquent, he says 
grand things at times. ‘I think,’ he 
exclaims, mournfully, ‘my life will 
last until unable to walk without 
treading on the tombstone of some 
one dear to me.’ In the Straits of 
Messina— Passed through the 
Straits of Messina, with the phan- 
tom-looking head of Etna looming 
in the clouds, and the plain of 
Maida on the left—the glory of 
rave men perishing with their 
bodies; the eternal mountain bid- 
ding time defiance!’ On the anni- 
versary of his father’s death—‘ This 
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day my father died, in 1804, at Clif- 
ton. How small others appear when 
I think of him. He cared little for 
those things which ordinary men 
seek so eagerly; he was too great, 
too majestic for small command ; 
but what signifies all this? Death!’ 


We wish to gather together and 
condense into a compact picture— 
sketched, as far as may be, in his 
own terse and nervous lines—those 
features of Sir Charles Napier’s 
mind which we deem most charac- 
teristic of the man. The capacity 
of the consummate captain demands 
indeed a passing coches but we 
are more desirous to dwell upon the 
qualities of moral and intellectual 
life which were common to the 
soldier and the civilian. A more 
curious and interesting ‘subject’ 
has rarely been submitted to the 
critic’s kuife. 

And in viewing the moral side of 
his character, the first thing that 
strikes us is the state of antagonism 
in which he contrived to spend his 
life. Sir William’s theory appears 
to be, that there is a general con- 
spiracy of the infatuated human 
family against the Napiers, which 
that talented house is bound to 
resist to the death. ‘The bar- 
barous nurse,’ to whose cruelty he 
ascribes his  brother’s stunted 
growth, appears as the first emis- 
sary of a diabolical plot which 
pursued Sir Charles step by step 
through life, and which, being pro- 
moted by the British Government 
and the East India Company, was 
finally, though only partially, suc- 
cessful. Another explanation may 
be, perhaps with better reason, 
adopted. Heit was not indeed a 
vain man. He always formed a 
modest estimate of what he achieved. 
He excused himself, apologized to 
the Duke, for winning the battle of 
Meeanee. But at the same timé he 
had the most perfect confidence in 
hisown powers. ‘A general oflicer,’ 
he said characteristically, ‘should 
have no councillors but his pillow 
and his courage.’ And he was, 
moreover, inexorably honest. His 
rigorous logic permitted no com- 
promises. He could not tolerate 
the decent hypocrisies in which our 
society habitually takes shelter. 
Pressing straight on to - mark of 

R 
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his high calling, can we wonder that 
he should have come in contact with 
and jostled the men who, either from 
wilfulness or incompetence, were 
doing all they could to avoidit? Such 
a man was constitutionally ill fitted 
for the red-tape and nepotism of 
England. He could not endure 
patronage: he could not brook, 
could with difficulty obey, the orders 
of an incompetent leader. By 
nature he was intended for chief 
command. Yet he had a fine eye 
for great men: Napoleon, Moore, 
Wellington, Ellenborough, he at 
once cordially recognised: nay, he 
made at times the most conscien- 
tious efforts to adapt himself to 
those mediocre generals and 
governors under whom he acted, and 
of whose policy he approved.* 
When, with this iron sal chem 
tine truthfulness were united nerves 
of womanly delicacy and sensibility 
—almost too sensitive, acute, and 
tensely strung—it need occasion no 
surprise that his resentments should 
have been fierce and frequent. The 


ardent, anxious, conscience-lighted, 
inexorable man rubbed ruthlessly 
against artifices, a 


the 
slaves of habit and red-tape gene- 
rally; and as could not but be, the 
sensitive nerves were jarred, and 
the rude, eloquent tongue spoke 
bitterly.t 

Napier’s stubborn truthfulness 
never deserted him. To his mother 
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he was a most tender and devoted 
son; but his logic was quite as 
rigorous to her as to any one. The 
thing was true, and neither fear nor 
affection could make it otherwise. 
And to him there was greater neces- 
sity to speak the truth out than to 
most men: he could not smile at a 
prejudice, and put it by lightly, or 
quietly crush it beneath his heel— 
as some men, perhaps the strongest, 
have been able to do; it stung him 
at once into angry words, and tren- 
chant argument. ‘The doctrine of 
despising I hold very cheap; meet 
every man with his own weapons, 
is my creed, and failing is your own 
fault: but fail I will not, without a 
blow !’ 

As we have said, we see no good 
reason why these impetuous judg- 
ments should not be recorded in 
print. Why not? They are need- 
ful to enable us to understand one 
of our great men; as such they 
have become a portion of the public 
property. If the judgments were 
rash, hasty, hot, impetuous, we 
know what theman was, and they will 
not hurt now. We do not think 
any the worse of those he'scorned and 
hated: we say only that they came 
in contact with this man, and that 
the two could not agree. He has 
gone his way ; let those that remain 
go theirs, and do their work well 
and honestly as he did. We read 
Napier’s attack on Outram, and say, 


* As a specimen of the rigorous sense of ‘astice which animated his public 


conduct, take the following :— 


He is a time- 


‘Carlisle, Oct. 21st. Major — -’s depdt here is in good order. 
server, and behaved ill to me in Cephalonia; he thought my defence against Adam 
would ruin me; and so it would had one of Adam’s stamp been commander-in- 
chief: but we had Lord Hill, Lord Fitzroy, and John McDonald. This has, 
however, overshot his mark ; he finds himself a major under my command, and 
instead of a ruined colonel on half pay, sees me a Major-General, K.C.B., com- 
manding the largest force in England. Justice, however, must be done. is 
a good officer, and my confidential report shall back up his own efforts to geta 
lieutenant-colonelcy, for he is clever, hard-working, and zealous. I bear him no 
ill-will; and as he has night and day the best policy at heart, he is an honest 
fellow. Moreover, he is good-natured, so far as consists with a regard for what is 
what, when is when, and who is who; he is good-nature in a cuirass without 
a crevice. A devilish good soldier, though.’ 

+ It was their attachment to a system of compromise that rendered him 
obnoxious to the Whig party, and certainly the language he employed justified its 
dislike. ‘They are all that is stupid and infamous in politics, all that is con- 
temptible and incapable in government ; and have generally no feeling but love of 
lucre, no ambition beyond making a speech in parliament. A Tory is a bold, open 
bandit, who avows his trade, and takes all chances, doing at times handsome and 
generous things. The Whig is a sneaking pickpocket, pretending to allegiance and 
honesty, while he perpetrates every dirty trick recorded in the Newgate Calendar, 
—so far as it is safe. This miserable system of aristocracy,’ he adds, ‘designed to 
make the crown a cipher, and the people slaves.’ 
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It is well; we read how Outram 
puts himself under Havelock, and, 
sabre in hand, rides at the column 
head into battle; and we say again, 
Itis well. Both menare very noble 
at heart: that they come into col- 
lision, and that bitter reproaches 
are spoken by the one and proudly 
resented by the other, is grievous, 
lamentable if you will, but inevi- 
table as fate. Still they are great 
men both,—none the less because 
the antagonism is so vital. 

The partisan cannot rise to this 
view of the question; and ignoble 
motives have been freely attributed 
to either in respect of the Scindian 
oe Napier was avaricious: 

utram, jealous. Both charges 
are false. Napier by nature was 
perfectly unselfish. He would 
never accept a farthing from his 
mother—‘ give it to the other boys,’ 
he said. He renounced pecuniary 
reward whenever he felt that it was 
not his due. ‘ Must work for my 
pay; better live honest than die a 
rogue!’ Avarice, indeed, was alto- 
gether repugnant to his theory of a 
career. Tor work was what he 
craved for; and the less cumbered he 
was, the better could he do his work. 


Afterwards, when he had a family, 
it of course became his duty to pro- 


vide for its members. He went to 
India late in life, being prepared ‘ to 
risk all for my girls;’ and parsimony 
in such a cause becomes parsi- 
monia, the magnum vectigal of the 
sumptuous Roman. ‘My victories,’ 
he writes in his journal, ‘will 
enable me to provide for my family 
and my relations, and to give some- 
thing to John Kennedy’s children!’ 
—the children of his oldest comrade 
—‘but I have no faith in riches.’ 
When told that he had fought the 
desperate battle of Meeanee with 
the view of obtaining prize-money, 
his calm reply was unanswerable. 

I would hardly have risked such a 
deed and my own eternal salvation for 
a few pounds of gold, and that even by 
no means sure of being got,—on the 
contrary, all but impossible. 

The truth is, that the position was 
regarded by the two men from re- 
pugnant and vitally opposed points 
of view. Outram, with his political 
traditions, considered the war the 
deliberate violation of a solemn 
treaty which had been entered into 
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with the great and independent 
princes of the Indus. Napier, on 
the other hand, determined the 

uestion as a soldier and a philan- 
thropist might be expected to do. 
The Indus formed a noble north- 
west frontier for our Indian empire, 
and the Scindians were ground 
down by the cruel tyranny of the 
Ameers. What better mission for 
a great captain than to lead his army 
into their provinces, release one of 
the fairest portions of the earth 
from foul misgovernment, and rescue 
the peaceful population of the great 
river from the domination of a 
worthless family of robbers? That 
he persuaded himself he was in the 
right, we have no doubt; though it 
cannot be denied, we think, that he 
somewhat too eagerly appropriated 
a crisis which his own policy had 
largely promoted, or at least in some 
measure accelerated. With these 
antagonistic views, how was it pos- 
sible that the two men could agree? 

Besides this unflinching honesty, 
Napier’s moral character was re- 
markable for tenderness, geniality, 
and endurance. 

His intense tenderness to his 
mother is very beautiful. Love for 
her amounted to idolatry. Not very 
demonstrative, it was yet rooted in 
the inmost deeps of his being. ‘ It 
is not my way,’ he writes to her, 
‘to talk over these things often, but 
I don’t forget them, and like to 
dwell upon them with gratitude.’ 
Throughout her life, however far 
sundered they might be, they con- 
tinued closely knit together: after 
her death they were not divided. 
In the heart of the Scindian desert, 
when the perilous march on Emaun 
Ghur had been accomplished, he 
writes in his journal :— 

I dreamed last night of my mother: 
her beauteous face smiled upon me. 
Am I going to meet her very soon? 
Well, we shall all meet again: unless 
this hideous work of war sends me to 
hell—which is not improbable. 


Strange words of a strange ten- 
derness! Nor is it confined to his 
mother ; when any one suffers whom 
he loves, he manifests acute distress. 
On the death of his wife, Elizabeth, 
he gives vent to his feelings in a 
"a which, for dreary and hope- 

ess pain, is one of the most sorrow- 
ful ever spoken :— 
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Oh God! merciful, inscrutable Being, 
give me power to bear this thy behest ! 
Hitherto 1 had life and light, but now 
all is as a dream, and I am in darkness 
—the darkness of death, the loneliness 
of the desert! Oh God! defend me, for 
the spirit of evil has struck a terrible 
blow. I too can die, but thus my own 
deed may give the dreadful spirit power 
over me, and I may in my haste to join 
my adored Elizabeth, divide myself for 
ever from her! My head, my head 
seems to burst. Oh mercy! mercy! 
for this seems past endurance! 


He is bound up in his brothers ; 
he never forgets his old nurse, Susan 
Frost: no good-luck befals him but 
he wishes ‘ Kennedy’ were present 
to share it: with the ee whom 
he is sent to govern or subdue—be 
they Chartist,or Scindian, or Cepha- 
lonian—he at once comes into warm 
and hearty contact. Even for the 
gipsies and Bohemians of soc iety 
he shows good-humoured charity, if 
not sy mpathy. ‘The people are 
very much to my liking, but the 
greatest liars in the wor 1d.’ 

When a young man he was every 
hour of the day fiercely in love, and 
his frank descriptions of the succes- 
sive competitors for his susceptible 
heart are very graphic and amusing. 
Mrs. Barwell, Miss Trowbridge, 
Miss Home, Miss Robb, and pretty 
widows unnumbered, pass rapidly 
across the stage :— 

Between Mrs. Barwell and Miss 
Trowbridge, who is a surprising mixture 
of beauty, goodnature, and fun, the 
devil _ is not more flaming than 
myself; I go about all fire! . . 
Skiers more about expeditions, and I 
am again in love with a Miss Home: a 
dear little Scotch thing, with a beautiful 
face and beautiful figure, a beautiful 
dancer, and beautiful genius. My heart 
is a cinder; and as heat is said to cure 
heat, I stand by the fire all day to draw 
out my flame. Well, Miss Robb 
is middle-sized : her features are without 
a fault, and she has an ocean of coun- 
tenance: in fine, no defect can be dis- 
covered in her person, and her mind is 
equally admirable. There is a 
pretty widow, niece to the paymaster, 
come among the soth. She is only 
twenty-two. Now, never to marry any 
but a widow has been a vow of mine; 
and here is one to my hand! She is a 
pretty thing as a man could wish to see, 
and a widow I am bent on. 


Till the day of his death he re- 
mained a constant admirer of the 
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fair sex. ‘I speak of men only,’ he 
says in one of his later letters; 
‘women of all countries are good ; 
or if bad, are such pleasant fellows 
that it don’t signify on which side 
of the ledger their account stands.’ 

Another mode, and perhaps the 
most strikingly characteristic in 
which this soieonens of disposition 
showed itself, was in the profound 
affection he felt for the animals 
around him—his‘horses, dogs, cows, 
camels. He possessed that capacity 
for recognising a human character 
in the lower animals which is often 
a distinguishing mark of creative 
genius. Sometimes it went even 
further, and disturbed and saddened 
him when any work of destruction, 
though ‘of dead walls merely, was 
being carried out. ‘ Everybody was 
delighted to see Emaun Ghur blown 
up; to me it was pain. I was cast 
down, thinking of all the labour and 
pleasure constructing it had given.’ 
Only a man of the vivid sensibilities 
of genius could have penned that 
sentence before the hostile strong- 
hold whose destruction was the 
signal for his own triumph. The 
barbarian feels no pain in destroy- 
ing; to the mind of genius every 
manifestation of man’s life and in- 
telligence is infinitely precious. 

The frequent allusions to his 
dumb friends that oceur in his 
journal are charming. He describes 
a horse with the relish that Land- 
seer paints one :— 

Hotspur is about Model's size, but 
more of an Arabian than a racer, with 
a beautiful curved neck, and fiery as the 
devil, yet without vice. Ca ira was to 
him as the great devil is to a little one ; 
he was so large and powerful that 
when angry he was tremendous, and 
would and could easily have broken his 
own neck and mine. This little devil 
is like a feather to me after the great 
one, and is as much under my thumb as 
a Mameluke’s horse; I hate a vicious 
horse, but delight in a fiery one, and 
have named this one Hotspur; it suits 
his temper. . . . Poor Blanco thinks a 
bivouac the worst amusement in the 
world, as he gets nothing but heath and 
hard riding. Poor fellow! I kiss and 
coax him, but it don’t make up for no 
oats. He is the most delightful animal 
that ever was, but thinks being admired 
by the Lisbon ladies with a full stomach, 
better than my affection with heath. 


Till their death he retains for 
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his horses the most affectionate 
solicitude. He cannot bear to be 
parted from them, and would no 
more think of killing one because it 
had grown old and infirm, than he 
would think of killing his grand- 
mother for a similar reason :— 


Molly (his little school Arabian) 
‘cannot move; she must be left sick. 
Now, I do not like leaving the little 
thing behind, nor yet risking her on a 
voyage, but a horse I must have. So 
she follows me, and the chance of her 
being hurt worries me. . . . Anything 
is better than cutting Blanco’s throat 
after sixteen years’ comradeship. I may 
go to perdition, but not for Blanco, 
anyways. My poor good old beast!’ 


Molly was sent home to the 
paternal fields at Castleton, where, 
with two others, she attained a patri- 
archal age; but the beloved Blanco 
died suddenly on board ship in the 
Bay of Biscay :— 

Mr. Ore constantly fed him with 
biscuit, but the long voyage killed him. 
How I did love him! Well, I and all 
I love must go the same way. Mr. Ore 
grew so fond of Blanco that he wanted 
to say prayers for him, to the great 
horror of the ship captain; yet 1 am 
sure that he has a soul as good as most 
captains of merchant ships. Noble, 
excellent animal! You were good and 
brave, and faithful as ever charger was. 


When he went to the East, he 
made friends with his camels, and 
quickly insinuated himself into their 
good graces, and kindly, clumsy 
ways. There is no better account 
than he has given us of ‘ those dear, 
solemn camels, with their noses high 
up in the air, looking so philoso- 
phical, and dragging nine-pounders 
tied to their tails as if they were 
feathers.’ 


I was struck (he says) by one pecu- 
liarity, which makes me hope that the 
camel does not suffer from the horrid 
treatment inflicted so much as a horse 
or mule, When struck with a heavy 
cutting whip by the most rigorous and 
merciless arm, he never flinches nor 
springs, but keeps his solemn, majestic 
walk, with his nose in the air, as if not 
touched ; if he is drawing, you perceive 
a sudden increase of energy, but no 
sudden pull, no indication of pain: nor 
does he groan. Poor patient brutes! I 
pity them much, and hope to save them 
and ourselves from the cursed fools who 
overload them. In the desert the camel 
has no rival ; his great splay feet never 
sink into the sand; the heat never 
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worries him ; he defies thirst beyond 
all other beasts, and eats all that is to 
be had; nor does he require a great 
deal. All he asks is not to be over- 
loaded ; and nature has pointed this out 
so clearly to him and us, that the beast, 
who shows no sign of pain or-complaint 
when whipped, makes piteous moanings 
and growlings when too much is being 
put upon him: they are his remon- 
strances, which the two-legged beasts 
will not listen to, and the poor camels 
are killed by brutes. 


This wide and active sympathy 
is closely allied with the next cha- 
racteristic we note—his geniality or 
humour. The greatest humorists, 
as Mr. Thackeray has said in 
writing and proved in practice, are, 
we believe, the most tender-hearted 
men; and it may be further noted 
that few very great men—men of 
the highest calibre in any depart- 
ment — have been entirely desti- 
tute of humour. For real humour 
infers power, grasp, comprehensive- 
ness, and distance of vision. A 
truly great mind can play and 
dally with the facts which crush 
and oppress a mediocre intellect. 
Sir Charles’s humour was peculiar 
to himself, though it often reminds 
the reader of the wild yet wise 
extravagance of Rabelais. It was 
sagacious in its riot; instinct with 
strong common sense, even when 
most unbridled. If wounded, his 
spleen discharged itself in a jest; 
hurt or annoyed, the spirit of fun 
became uproarious. And it was 
quite spontaneous: there was no 
desire or effort to be witty :— 


Nonsense will come, and devil take 
ine if I can stop, for the life of me. ... 
What a great relief nonsense is to a 
man who has been working hard; I 
have a quantum in me beyond the ordi- 
nary run of men ; and if it had no vent, 
my death would ensue from undelivered 
jokes. Iam delighted to hear that you 
are so well, dearest mother, and that 
you bore the comet like an angel: by 
the way, no doubt exists in my mind 
that comets are the souls of good post- 
horses, who still ply their trade, carry- 
ing angels charged with despatches. 


Ti was chiefly noticeable in his 
writing, but it sometimes helped 
him in action; and in real life 
humour is one of the most potent 
auxiliaries a wise man can enlist. 
For instance :— 


A deputation of these Banians tried 
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to turn me to account. They claimed 
from me a debt of God knows how many 
rupees, due by the Ameers. ‘ Your 
claim,’ said I, ‘was no doubt just on 
the Ameers, but I never heard of people 
fighting to pay other men’s debts, and 
cannot possibly set such an example.’ 
‘ But then we shall starve and die.’ 
‘ Just what is wanted, for I am making 
a beautiful burying-ground, and you 
shall be buried there gratis. Set your 
hearts at rest.’ This joke settled the 
business. The whole treasury would 
not cover such debts.* 


As a specimen of the Rabelaisian 
vein, take this rich account of a 
Cephalonian bishop :— 


Meanwhile, to bless us, we have got 
a bishop appointed, an excellent pious 
man, who formerly lived by sheep- 
stealing, which he now calls his pastoral 
life. My bishop’s depth of learning and 
length of beard are both admirable: he 
piques himself on a thorough knowledge 
of the canon law of Justinian, which 
chiefly rules the Greek Church ; and he 
assured me the said Justinian wrote the 
Code Napoléon out of friendship for 
Buonaparte, as they had been at the 
school of Brienne together. Disputing 
this fact, I asserted that Justinian was 
king of England in the reign of Solomon, 
and that an ancestor of mine had been 
sent to Jerusalem to teach logarithms 
to the architect who built the Temple. 
This greatly disturbed my bishop's 
theory as to Brienne; but he is com- 
forted by Adam’s giving him about 
twice my pay, an extravagance not to 
be accounted for. 


Again: his power to endure was 
wonderful. We should not, at first 
sight, have supposed that a man 
so constitutionally impatient would 
have poveemnes in any striking de- 
gree this passive virtue. But when 
left to himself, the little man could 
bear almost any torture; though 
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intrusive sympathy worried and 
irritated him. ‘Do not write any 
more on the subject,’ he begs, 
alluding to his frend Cameron’s 
early death: ‘pity ishateful.’ The 
description which he gives of his 
own physique is, we believe, toler- 
ably characteristic. ‘Iam so thin, 
so sharp, so Jewish, so rascally, so 
knavish a looking son of a gun, that 
mayhap nature never turned such 
an one before out of her lathe.’ 
But the spirit which animated this 
shabby frame was invincible. Death 
often mastered the outworks, but 
could not storm the citadel. He 
had work to do, and do it he must 
before he died. The pestilence of 
1832 marked him out, but he ulti- 
mately triumphed over its most 
malignant type. ‘Too hard worked 
(he writes after Meeanee), my body 
wastes away ; however, duty must 
be done, and self put aside. Mean- 
while, the heat is fearful: I am 
sixty, and the heat tells heavily 
on me; but all is fate.’ Still 
he would not give in; he con- 
tinued to elaborate a magnificent 
strategic combination ‘under a 
heat which mortal cannot face ;’ at 
the moment when the guns from 
the desert announced its successful 
completion, he was tumbled over 
by apoplexy. Several days before, 
feeling himself staggering, he had 
sent his whole scheme of war to 
his subordinate at Hydrabad, with 
peremptory injunctions to carry it 
out should he die before it was 
executed ; so that even though he 
had died, death would not have 
defeated him. But he did not die: 
he was bled in time, and recovered ; 
and three days after the attack, 
we find him dictating an elaborate 





* This story recalls Mr. Kinglake’s adventure in the desert :— 
‘We stopped, and the tent was pitched: the Arabs came to me, and prayed 


loudly for bread: I refused them. 
***Then we die!” 
* ** God's will be done.” 


‘I gave the Arabs to understand that I regretted their perishing by hunger, 


but that I should bear this calmly, like any other misfortune not my own—that, 
in short, I was happily resigned to their fate. They looked hard upon my face, but 
they found no hope there ; so at last they retired, as they pretended, to lay them 
down and die, 

‘In about ten minutes from this time I found that my Arabs were busily 
cooking their bread! . . . I felt quite good-humouredly toward my Arabs because 
they had so wofully failed in their wretched attempt, and because, as it turned out, 
I had done what was right: they, too, poor fellows, evidently began to like me 


immensely on account of the hard-heartedness which had enabled me to baffle their 
scheme.’—Zothen, page 159. 
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State Paper to the Government. A 
most indomitable man! 

Constant work, indeed, of some 
kind—‘ action, action, action’—was 
his natural element. Without it he 
pined and languished, lost his spirits 
and health. But work, especially 
dangerous work, made him a new 
man, animated him with fresh life. 
To no human being did the old 
adage, Laborare est orare, ever 
come more true. He regained 
composure and serenity in labour : 
labour discharged his _ religious 
doubts, his speculative difficulties, 
his moral perplexities, and left him 
free, hopeful, and happy. ‘The 
most troublesome of all troubles to 
me is having nothing to do,—a 
too-easy chair is the rack for me. 
.... I was born on the bank 
of the Thames, and partake of the 
quality of the water—never good 
until fermented and stirred up; 
then, when all other water becomes 
bad, it freshens from contrariness.’ 
Before dangerous work especially 
he grew bright and buoyant. His 
spirit bounded lion-like to meet the 
crisis. Almost the only occasion 
when he confesses in his journal 
that he has been supremely happy 
is in the short record entered on 
the day previous to the battle of 
Meeanee—the day before he des- 

erately hurled his handful against 
orty thousand armed men, the 
= of the warlike chivalry of 
eloochistan. ‘My troops are in 
high spirits: so am I.’ 

Laborare est orare—that was the 
fundamental article of his creed. 
His life was a great practical system 
of morals, based upon honesty and 
integrity. Whether he accepted 
any more dogmatic religious scheme 
may be doubted. No such true life, 
indeed, could work itself out, without 
unconsciously, at least, assimilating 
much of the Highest Wisdom. And 
the things that he says on this and 
kindred subjects are many of them 
profound and memorable. ‘Our 
own folly is the cause of our misery, 
and we should bear the results of 
folly patiently, looking forward, not 
back.’ * What will the coming year 

roduce? Fate settles these matters 
uckily, for if God left them to us 
what wild work we should make.’ 
‘Yet my wish is not to be made 
hay of yet: no time suits one to 
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die.’ ‘I cannot believe,’ he writes, 
when demanding chaplains for his 
force, ‘ that such a Government will 
allow Mammon to cross the path of 
our Saviour, to stand between the 
soldier and his God, and let his 
drooping mind thirst in vain for the 
vee which his church ought to 
afford!’ In days like these, when 
an arbitrary separation between the 
secular and the religious life is at- 
tempted to be set up, the example 
of a man whose iron rule of right 
was not laid by for Sunday or holi- 
day use, but informed and pene- 
trated every action of his career, 
every thought of his heart, is not 
without a substantial value. 

The sentiments which he enter- 
tained as to the relations subsisting 
between man and the invisible world 
—so far as we can gather from this 
book—chiefly related to two sub- 
jects. In the first place, the world 
itself presented him with the spec- 
tacle of an intelligent will working 
under an iron fate. ‘I also am 
anxious about my brothers, but it is 
not an anxiety that gives me un- 
easiness ; it only makes me anxious 
for news; predestinarianism is too 
strong in me to allow of my suffering 
from these things; it is only what 
ean be altered by ourselves that 
agitates me.’ ‘Age, like a river, 
goes down, down, and there is no 
up. Fate! Fate! Let me go to 
work.’ There is in his aa this 
constant apprehension of.an aveng- 
ing destiny against which man’s 
brief life contends in vain, but 
which, nevertheless, it is his duty 
to disregard while he does his work 
honestly and heartily. ‘ Stoicism is 
only good when we cannot help 
ourselves. Epictetus would have 
been more to my taste if he had 
broken his master’s skull, instead of 
patiently letting his own be broke.’ 

‘he other subject which most af- 
fected his mind was—death. The 
Beyond perplexed him with its still 
mystery. ‘ My friend Stewart is 
dead: I wonder how he likes it.’ 
‘ Heigho! this is a weary world, and 
I will go to sleep, which is like 
death. Yet we love sleep, and fear 
death! Strange! if they be alike, 
death must be, indeed, a blessing.’ 
The idea had evidently obtained an 
engrossing authority over his mind ; 
yet he at no time quailed before it, 
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but met it, as he met all other acci- 
dents of this mortal state, calmly, 
and with the resolve of brave men 
who may be awe-stricken, but not 
fear-stricken. 

Lastly, let it be noted that what- 
ever he did, down to the minutest 
detail, he did with his whole heart. 
‘So far from thinking with you that 
my reforming efforts are useless, I 
hold them to be of consequence. . In 
all struggles, the meanest, if he does 
his utmost, is of use: the drum-boy, 
eight years old, ought to imagine 
the battle rests on himself and his 
drum.’ It did not matter to him 
what the subject might be: what- 
ever it was, he brought the whole 
energy of his character to bear on 
it, and a few hours found him en- 
thusiastic in iis pursuit. While in 
Bermuda, the Colonel became a 
gardener, and was forced at length 
conscientiously to give up the em- 
ployment, because he found that it 
grew too engrossing. 

Why gardening has become so inte- 
resting to me here as to force me to give 
it up, lest neglect of business should 
follow ; it is a kind of madness with me. 
Gardening from morning to night should 
be my occupation, if there was any one 
to command the regiment: it wont let 
me think of anything else. So hang the 
garden, and the sweet red and blue birds 
that swarm around; and bang Dame 
Nature for making me love such things, 
and women’s company, more than the 
sublime pleasure of cutting people's 
throats and teaching young men to do 
80. 

In Cephalonia he took to road- 
making, and he quickly came to love 
his road as heartily as he loved his 
horse. ‘My wish is to be buried 
on the summit of Liberales, in the 
old chapel; not caring for church 
or chapel, but to lie on the top of the 
road. Many a poor mule’s soul 
will say a good word for me at the 
last day, when they remember the 
old road.’ 

Such was the moral side of Sir 
Charles Napier’s character: let us 
turn now to the intellectual. 

His intellect was chiefly notice- 
able for its darting vigour and 
activity. He was one of the most 
versatile of men. His strong human 
sympathies, as we have seen, en- 
folded all sorts of things and people ; 
so did his intellect. Nothing came 
amiss to tliat capacious and inven- 
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tive brain. He discussed ‘lawyers,’ 
‘languages,’ ‘teaching,’ the rights 
of labour, the maxims of govern- 
ment, the principles of taxation and 
finance, the position of the Church, 
the formation of roads, lighthouses, 
public buildings, with equal relish 
and ease. There is scarcely a single 
subject of interest that, in his letters 
and journals, he has not reasoned 
out; briefly, indeed, but with close 
logic and mastery. His conclusions 
were drawn rapidly, often abruptly ; 
they were not unfrequently evolved 
from some detached detail that had 
fastened itself on his mind, but 
somehow they generally proved to 
be correct—the details belne in- 
stinctively referred to the operation 
of some leading principle, and clas- 
sified by the laws of sound common 
sense. We could quote many preg- 
nant passages on each of the topics 
we have mentioned weli worthy to 
be had in remembrance ; the follow- 
ing, on the functions of the bench, 
must suffice :— 


The mere fact that a judge has de- 
viated from the letter of the law is a 
great evil: it draws with it an assump- 
tion of power, discretionary power, 
which it is the object of law to take 
away from a judge: laws are made to 
prevent him from acting according to his 
conscience, and to force him to act accord- 
ing to law. 


But Napier was not merely a man 
of intellectual vigour and versa- 
tility ; he was pre-eminently a man of 
genius. There was in whatever he 
put his hand to a dash of the 
‘divine madness’ of the Irishman 
and the poet. His letters and jour- 
nals exhibit the speculative life of 
genius; and his practical life was 
genius in action. The public offices 
which he held required both mili- 
tary and civil capacity; let us con- 
sider him as the soldier, and the 
administrator. 

First as the administrator. 
Napier was Governor of Cephalonia 
and Scinde; and at one time was 
on the eve of starting to assume 
the government of Australia. 

To govern Australia constituted 
his earliest and most fondly che- 
rished ambition; and the desire 
strikingly illustrates the originality 
and vastness of his conceptions. In 
many of his early letters and com- 
ments he, as it were, rehearses his 
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career; showing why he would do 
what he subsequently did do; put- 
ting on a logical basis, so to speak, 
the scheme which he afterwards 
carried out in practice. He lost 
the opportunity to realize his mag- 
nificent idea of an Australasian king- 
dom; but judging from his career 
in Cephalonia and in Scinde, we are 
entitled to believe that his govern- 
ment of the new Empire of the 
Antipodes would not have proved 
unsuccessful. 


Often (says Sir William) he longed to 
govern Australia, then a mere recep- 
tacle for thieves, foreseeing that it 
might become a great state. When the 
vileness of the population was objected, 
he answered that Rome sprang from 
such a source, and it was an advantage, 
because benevolent despotism could be 
exercised without imputation of tyranny. 
His view was to raise a great community 
founded on sound monarchic principles, 
as a cqunterpoise in the world to the 
great advancing American republic. .. . 


I was mad (he says himself many years 
after the offer had been made) not to yo 
out as governor of Australia. I could 
have founded a great kingdom, and by 
this time my whole plan would have 
been in full operation,—systematic edu- 
cation, abolition of primogeniture, the 
Code Napoléon. I would also have 
done my best to prevent the introduc- 
tion of great manufactories, by promoting 
discussion ong, this simple question. 
How can they tend to the strength, the 
freedom, the happiness of a nation ? 
They produce corrupt morals, bad 
health, uncertain wages, and dependence 
on a foreign market, instead of a strong 
and virtuous labouring class. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
intrinsic value of certain of these 
details, no one can deny that the 
scheme was in itself a great and 
most striking conception. Probably, 
however, it was as well that it was 
not acted on. Napier would have 
been too strong and iron-handed 
for the community. A young 
eolony generally arrives most 
speedily at healthy life when it is 
allowed to work out union and 
form from within. When good 
government is imposed from with- 
out, however humane and sagacious 
the governor may be, the lawless 
freedom, the uncurbed activity, 
which are required to take posses- 
sion of and subdue a new world, 
are weakened and paralysed. The 
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nee incoherent state of Austra- 
ian politics, the sowing of the‘ wild 
oats’ of its public life, contains 
perhaps the most confident assur- 
ance of the orderly future that is 
in store. 

The day on which Napier reached 
the valley of the Indus he — 
nised its vast capabilities. He would 
bridle and subjugate the wild but 
noble river; make it the obedient 
handmaid of his power and com- 
merce: tame it from its savage 
ways into order and decorum. On 
theruinsof the dynasty of the Ameers 
a new empire would arise, which, 
under the wise government of the 
English proconsul, should spread 
English liberty and _ civilization 
across the deserts of Scinde and the 
mountains of Beelochistan :— 


Hydrabad should be made magnifi- 
cent; yet Kurrachee should be my 
favourite. It should be made the 
mouth of the Indus, and that wild 
river should not stir from its bed with- 
out my leave; it should be chained 
like a malefactor ; it should run close 
along the hiils to Kurrachee, justgiving 
me an elbow to Hydrabad. 


Many statesmen, however, are 
very ‘powerful on paper who fail 
lamentably in practice. Sir Charles 
Napier did not belong to the class. 
He made Scinde a strong and tran- 
quil province, and the details of his 
government there are most instrue- 
tive; but the Cephalonian Govern- 
ment exhibits as strikingly, though 
on a small scale, the peculiarities of 
his administrative talent. That 
beautiful island, when he arrived, 
was in a lamentable state of prostra- 
tion and decrepitude, induced by 
habitual neglect, extravagant abuse, 
and wilful misgovernment. He 
made it healthy and prosperous. 
He caatiamaad agriculture and 
commerce: his roads scaled its 
almost inaccessible ravines, and 
opened to the mountain tribes a 
pathway for their commerce to the 
sea. He built wharves, harbours, 
lighthouses ; his great public works 
are still the boast of the island. 
Travellers who visited Cephalonia 
when under his rule, could with 
difficulty trace in its crowded sea- 
ports, its active agriculture, its in- 
telligent and equitable administra- 
tion of justice, its well-ordered 
society, any fragments of the 
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wretched wreck which he had 
found. 

The genius and honesty of a single 
man accomplished the transforma- 
tion. Honesty, we say emphatically, 
for Napier’s Cephalonian adminis- 
tration is specially important as 
showing what valuable results a 
thoroughly honest man can achieve. 
He was a great and successful go- 
vernor not only because he was an 
able man, but because—no fact 
comes out more clearly—he was an 
honest man. Let ihe administrative 
reformer lay this fact to heart, and 
remember that a sound conscience 
is as essential to efficacy in practical 
governing as a sound head. Unless 
in his scheme of reform he can 
devise some test to secure adminis- 
trative integrity as well as adminis- 
trative intelligence, he will quickly 
learn that his dream of a perfect 
government is not in a fair way to 
be realized. 

The Cephalonian administration 
is important also as demonstrating 
how difficult it is to secure large 
results, even from an _ intelligent 
policy, without constant personal 
supervision. Nothing was too 
minute for Napier’s eagle-eye. He 
matured his plan with clearness and 
decision, ore then earried it out 
through all its ramifications with 
the most unwearied vigilance. The 
whole force and earnestness of his 
character was directed upon the 
general plan, and upon the most 
subordinate detail. Thus he kept 
in union and order the hidden 
wheels, without which the machine, 
however well constructed, cannot 
move. 

Our Radical politicians do not 
probably admire Napier’s system of 
government. He loved liberty in- 
deed: but he loved its substance— 
not its shadow. So he allowed 
himself to be fettered by any ab- 
stract theories as little as by any 
red-tape precedents. His govern- 
ment thus became a species of bene- 
volent despotism ; not a bad govern- 
ment for a decrepit society like Ce- 
phalonia, which needed the healthy 
stimulus of a masculine character 
like Napier’s; not a bad government, 
when the despot can be relied on. 
‘The only things,’ he says ‘that 
bore me, are the church and convent 
affairs ; excepting, however, a beau- 
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tiful nun of sixteen, who dislikes 
being one very much, and I have 
blowed up her old devil of an aunt, 
the abbess, for making her one. 
Nay, more! I told the girl’s friends 
that if she would run away with a 
handsome young Greek, I would, 
as head of the church, stand between 
her and all harm; my hope is she 
will do so, though my power, now 
martial law has ceased, is not quite 
so despotic as it was.’ We dare to 
say the beautiful nun and the ‘ hand- 
some young Greek’ were not much 
afflicted by knowing that the 
‘ despot’ exercised a somewhat arbi- 
trary authority,—uneither are we. 

To do justice to Sir Charles 
Napier’s merits as a soldier, and to 
the various campaigns in which he 
was engaged, from Corunna to the 
Sutlej, would require a separate 
article, and does not lie within the 
scope of our present purpose. All 
that we are now concerned to show 
is, that imaginative power stamps 
his military as well es his civil 
career. He fought, as he wrote and 
governed—like a man of genius. 

It was an accident that made 
young Napier a soldier; and he 
entertained a strong natural anti- 
sathy to the military profession. 
Lhe strictness of its discipline was 
repugnant to the affluent sympa- 
thies of the man; to the liberal 
instinets of the citizeh. And this 
great master of the art detested 
bloodshed. He was never at rest 
except in action; and yet, with his 
whole heart, he yearned for peace. 
‘Peace, blessed Peace!’ is his con- 
stant aspiration. When in command 
of the northern district of England, 
during the Chartist disturbances in 
1840, he could not repress his bitter 
indignation at the rash levity with 
which the magistrates were disposed 
on all occasions to bring the people 
and the troops face to face; for- 
getting, as he said, that there was 
a civil authority between the two, 
and that the soldier should be 
appealed to only as an ultimate tri- 
bunal when the police had been 
tried and failed. All war was hate- 
ful to him; but a servile war, a war 
of classes, would have been misery. 

Battle ! Victory! (he exclaims) Oh! 
spirit-stirring words in the bosom of 
society, but to me, O God! how my 
heart rejects them. That dreadful 
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work of blood sickening even to look on: 
not one feeling of joy or exaltation 
entered my head at Dubba or Meeanee : 
all was agony, I can use no better word. 
A longing never to have quitted Cel- 
bridge, to have passed my life in the 
round field, and the ‘devil's acre,’ and 
under the dear yew-trees on the terrace 
among the sparrows: these were the 
feelings which flushed in my head after 
the battles. But away with these feel- 
ings! let me go to work, let me sink in 
harness if so God pleases: he who 
flinches from work, in battle or out of 
it, is a coward. 


Noble old man! 

Yet war was his true vocation. 
If ever any one was born for war, 
Charles Napier was the man. He 
studied its theory from boyhood. 
He followed Alexander from the 
Granicus to the Indus, and critically 
analysed the structure of his cam- 
paigns. He had meditated pro- 
foundly upon the large principles 
and strategic laws of war before he 
was required to put them in practice. 
The maxims which he evolved in the 
study were the principles which he 
afterwards illustrated in the field. 
And in this, as in everything else— 
but in this pre-eminently—he went 
at once, with direct decisive insight, 
to the root of the matter. To the 
professional student his disquisitions 
on strategy must prove invaluable: 
even to the general reader—the 
laws which regulate a military cam- 
paign being not remotely derived 
from those which rule the still 
larger campaign of life—they are 
full of interest :— 


A commander should concentrate his 
own forces, divide his enemies, and 
never think himself strong enough when 
he can be stronger. Yet he should re- 
member that additional numbers d6 not 
always give strength. Always attack 
if you cannot avoid an action, If your 
enemy is strongest, fall on his weakest 
points, and avoid his strong ones. If 
you are more powerful, fasten on his 
vitals, and destroy him. If he isstrong, 
provoke him to separate ; if he is weak, 
drive him into a corner. 


These maxims were penned many 
years before he went to the East : 
his Scindian campaign was their 
application. 

Another 
natural aptitude for the military 


fact illustrates this 
profession. His enthusiastic love 


for natural beauty is very notice- 
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able; and many of his descriptions 
of scenery are admirable :— 


The vast precipices above and below, 
the overhanging rocks of stupendous 
magnitude, the wild savage appéarance 
of nature, mingled with all that is beau- 
tiful, so far as wood, water, rocks, clouds, 
snow, ice, rainbows, storms, in all their 
variety, can make beauty. . . The Tyrol 
has another kind of beauty. There the 
road winds north and south, and the sun 
at noonday throws such strong lights 
and shadows as I never saw equalled ; 
one mountain is black as jet, and just 
beyond it out starts a vast jutting mass 
of granite, many thousand feet high, 
covered with mosses, brushwood, pines, 
coloured earth and slabs, all as brilliant 
as diamonds under a strong sun... . 
Those gems of bright waters in their 
rude mountain setting, bursting on one’s 
sight in fresh changing forms, with all 
their lights and shadows, their mists and 
showers, exhilarate the spirits, and give 
a calmness and happiness to the aching 
mind which seems like the peace of 
Heaven still lingering on earth, though 
driven from the usual haunts of men. 


He had thus a fine eye for the 
picturesque in a country ; but after 
a rapid glance of deep-drawn admi- 
ration, he turned instinctively to its 
military character. The pass is not 
only grand and striking: it is the 
place where a handful might resist 
ahost. The plain is not merely a 
fertile and richly wooded amphi- 
theatre; it is the field which oppo- 
sing armies select for battle. It is 
most interesting in this light to 
accompany him to Greece, and 
follow him step by step from one 
Hellenic battletield to another. A 
singular spectacle! The science of 
the new world testing, by reference 
to the unchangeable facts of nature, 
the prudence, the heroism, and the 
capacity of the old. It is indeed no 
common treat to be present while 
one of Wellington’s captains esti- 
mates, from the modern soldier's 
roint of view, the military capabi- 
lities of Marathon and Thermo- 

lee. 

We say that, as a soldier, Napier 
was a man of genius, and his mili- 
tary acts are poetic—masterly as a 
thorough soldier’s, and yet imagi- 
native. Very good generals there 
have been, steady, prosaic, common- 
place men, who have done their 
work prudently and effectively ; but 
the great captains, Alexander, Han- 
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nibal, Cesar, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Napier, were made of different stuff. 
One or two incidents from the career 
of the latter will illustrate this bril- 
liant originality. 

In 1818 we were at war with 
America: a war which we conducted 
by making desultory descents upon 
the eastern seaboard—sacking a 
village here, burning a homestead 
there. Out of this petty contention 
Napier’s plan of war rises large and 
portentous. He asked to be landed 
on the coast of Carolina with a 
single regiment of English soldiers. 
At its head he undertook in six 
months to raise the whole slave 
population ; and, in the shape of the 

outhern States, exact a ‘ material 

uarantee’ which might bring the 
public to reason. His informa- 
tion led him to believe that his 
scheme was feasible; and we hesi- 
tate to say that it was not. Con- 
sidering the condition of society, 
the imperfect communication, and 
the great extent of waste land de- 
populated, or peopled only by the 
slave-owner and his hostile depen- 
dents in these States; this, in any 
defensive war, is evidently even to- 
day the weak point of the Republic. 
The free activities of the north 
oppose to foreign aggression an im- 
penetrable front; can as much be 
confidently predicated of the hollow 
and decayed societies of the south ? 

The general conception of the 
first Scindian campaign was mas- 
terly. Napier, indeed, underrated 
the prowess of the Beloochee chi- 
valry ; but this was an error that 
ohly experience could rectify, and 
it was an error, besides, which has 
secured him imperishable fame ; for 
had he been undeceived in time, the 
splendid spectacle of a handful of 

nglish troopers rushing at Meeance 
and Dubba upon twenty times their 
own number of fierce, well-trained, 
and courageous warriors, would 
never have been witnessed. But in 
every other respect the strategy was 
consummate. ‘The situation was 
difficult. The time was limited. 
The hot months were approaching, 
and before they arrivedthe campaign 
must be won. Napier was therefore 
obliged to bring his quarrel with 
the Ameers to an immediate issue. 
But it was in their power to scatter 
their retainers without coming to 
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an actual engagement ; make for the 
Eastern desert on the one hand, or, 
crossing the Indus on the otlier, 
gain the mountains of Belooehistan ; 
and then reunite and attack his little 
force when the heat had set in, and 
it was impossible for Europeans to 
keep the field. All these possibili- 
ties he foiled. He destroyed their 
desert retreat ; he cut them off from 
the river; and before the ramparts 
of Hydrabad, their capital, and the 
only place where (it had struck him 
from the first) he could with any 
certainty bring this Arab-like race 
to bay, he fought the battle of 
Meeanee. 

But the most striking and original 
incident in the campaign, and the 
one which most rivets and fascinates 
the imagination, is the march upon 
the desert sanctuary of Emaun 
Ghur. Along the eastern border of 
Scinde lies a barren desert—Re- 
geestan, or the Land of Sand, the 
natives call it. According to the 
notion they entertained before 
Napier came, the desert pea 
an impenetrable barrier to European 
troops, who could not live among its 
thirsty and barren steppes. Con- 
sequently, whenever they wished to 
evade an engagement or baffle a 
foe, the Arab race struck their tents 
and disappeared amid the dust of 
the wilderness. Emaun Ghur—the 
stronghold of the northern,as Omer- 
cote was of the southern Ameers— 
lay one hundred miles from the 
fertile Indus valley, in the heart of 
this desert; and as long as the 
princes could retreat with impunity 
to their lion-like lair, Napier felt 
that it was impossible to attack 
them with success. He determined 
to destroy this security, and with it 
the prestige of the desert; prove to 
them that there was no mountain 
however rugged, no desert however 
inhospitable, where the English 
ower could not track them out. 
fe keenly appreciated indeed the 
danger of a military march across 
the wilderness; amid its waves of 
loose sand, which a breath of wind 
could stir into swift and terrible 
passion; where there was neither 
food for his camels nor water for his 
men. 

I am fully aware of the danger of 
these marches into the desert (he says), 
but the thing may be done; what one 
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man does another may do. I ought to 
have quict thoughts (he goes on), and 
cannot, for I am throwing myself into a 
desert, and must not think of John (his 
nephew, who had been wounded), or I 
may involve all under me in disaster and 
disgrace. This is a hard trial for an old 
man of sixty: it shakes me to the 
foundation. Yet what signifies these 
troubles? I feel a spring in me that 
defies all difficulties. The time of life is 
short, but to spend that shortness vainly 
*twere too long! This thought must 
urge me to resolution, and resolution is 
half the battle. 


So mounting on camels a hundred 
of his troopers, he cast himself 
boldly upon the wilderness; and, 
after a three days’ march amid 
desperate sandhills skirted with the 
scanty desert vegetation, andclothed 
with loose sea-shells, ‘ muscles, 
cockles, and the spiral unicorn,’ 
débris of some primeval flood, he 
reached the great fortress, which 
he found evacuated, and which he 
utterly destroyed. It was a perilous 
and intrepid exploit; his biographer 
compares it with Marius’s descent 
on Jugurtha’s town of Capsa;_ to 
ourselves, in its silence and rapidity 
it recals Montrose’s winter march 
across the Grampians to the country 
of Maccalium More. In either case 
the effect was decisive: the sense of 
confident security was destroyed. 

Montrose —Napier’s most re- 
nowned ancestor—was the last of 
the courtly Cavaliers. Yet his de- 
scendant contrived to preserve in 
his wars a dash of the antique 
chivalry. The Plutarchian hero, 
however, and not the fine gentle- 
man of the beau monde, was the 
model on which he had been east ; 
and his wilful humour, his rugged 
eccentricity, his impracticable ho- 
nesty, prevented the society to 
which he belonged from recognising 
the essentially chivalrous nobleness 
of his disposition. In no respect 
was this more conspicuously mani- 
fested than in the estimate it in- 
duced him to form of his military 
opponents. He acknowledged with 
enthusiasm the imperial genius of 
Napoleon, and bitterly resented the 
shame of his captivity. During 
the Scindian war, he invariably re- 
stored their swords to the beaten 
chieftains; and he rendered gene- 
rous justice to the soldierly qualities 
of the ‘ Lion’—the noblest and most 
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warlike of his warlike race. He 
delighted to recognise and reward 
deeds of genuine valour, by whom- 
soever performed. 


At Dubba also, as at Meeanee (he 
exclaims), a leader, the same at both, 
and worthy of all praise, animated the 
fight—Hoche Mohamed Seedee, an 
Abyssinian slave! Heroic in strength 
of body and mind, this brave man and 
his brother slaves, who formed the 
domestic guard of the Ameers, forced 
their dastard lords to fight at Meeanee ; 
then, having vainly opposed their final 
surrender, sought the Lion; and at 
Dubba, fighting with unbounded fury, 
fell to the last man under the bayonets 
of the 22nd Regiment. 


There is in these words the gene- 
rous glow, the eloquent enthusiasm 
of the born gentleman, who detects 
the hero in the slave. 

Sir Charles’s career was peculiar 
in many ways—most peculiar per- 
haps in this, that it began when 
the majority of those who started 
along with him were in their graves. 
He was past sixty before he held 
any great command. When sent 
to Scinde he was an oldman. ‘It 
will be sorrowful,’ he says on that 
occasion, ‘ to leave you all, for it is 
late in life, and I am much worn. 
I am now past fifty-nine, and for 
this command should be thirty-nine, 
Oh! for forty, as at Cephalonia, 
where I laughed at eighteen hours’ 
hard work on foot, under a burning 
sun; now, at sixty, how far will 
my carecase carry me?—no great 
distance; well, to try is glorious.’ 
This feeling in his later years 
often came uppermost—how much 
he had to do, and how little time 
there was left to do it in. It op- 
pressed him to know that he was 
sixty—an old man, with a great 
empire to augment and consolidate. 
Remembering the things he did, and 
the memorable name he secured, 
after the elastic vigour of manhood 
was departed,—what would he not 
have achieved had he been earlier 
entrusted with the conduct of great 
affairs P 

In this resolute spirit did the 
old man toil on till his death— 
honourably, intelligently, conscien- 
tiously. Such an example invests 
mature life with a finer charm than 
commonly attaches to it. Disguise 
it as we may, the grey hairs to 
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which we approach are too often 
a crown not of glory, but of sorrow 
and scorn. The great lawyer, the 
great general, ool the great poet, 
sink into dotage and decay. They 
may bequeath great names and 
great books; but what do these 
availthem? To the man who feels 
how infinitely more valuable a true 
life is than even the best and truest 
of deeds and writings, this pheno- 
menon of mental destruction,—the 
crash of the system,—must remain 
a perplexing problem. Is this the 
end of all—of refinement, education, 
culture—of the arts whereby they 
strove to round their moral and in- 
tellectual life into a perfect orb? 
The blackness of thick darkness— 
or, at best, childishness, weakness, 
oblivion. Very other was the old 
age of Napier. He fought great 
battles, governed great provinces, 
achieved a great name, long after 
that period had passed when, ac- 
cording to an antique morality not 
quite exploded, it behoves men to 
lay aside the things of the present 
life, and to prepare their ‘souls’ for 
the next. Sir Charles, who knew of 
no special preparation for the other 
world better than doing his work 
well in this—and that kind of re- 
ligion he had practised all his life— 
worked on early and late, in season 
and out of season, till the day of 
his death. His eye was not dim- 
med nor his natural force abated. 


But at length the battered body 
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could not keep pace any longer 

with the keen, undaunted, untiring 

spirit— 

The fiery soul, which, working out its 
way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 


So the campaign has ended, and 
the veteran, after his hard work, 
‘sleeps well,’—ubi seva indignatio 
cor ulterius lacerare nequit. We 
have said of him what we conscien- 
tiously believe to be the truth; not 
caring, however, to dwell at length 
on minor blemishes and infirmities 
of temperament. There were such, 
no doubt; what man of woman born 
has them not ?—but we are content 
to bequeath them in their integrity 
to the microscopic critics of the 
press. For to ourselves he remains 
only one of our greatest and most 
thoroughly honest men—one of 
the men who are the salt of the 
earth, the salvation of a corrupt 
society. We have lost the man; we 
cannot afford to lose his example. 
After the hideous disclosures of 
wide-spread demoralization among 
all classes in this community which 
the past year has witnessed, one is 
tempted anxiously to inquire—How 
many of these men remain? How 
many of whom it can be said, 
* Peradventure, if I find in Sodom 
ten righteous within the city, then 
I will spare all the place for their 
sakes’ P 

SHIRLEY. 





